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and how small the hope of victory. Several political changes 
were made during the election. The distinction between Con- 
servatives and Democrats became more marked. Little friction 
was so far apparent, but it was clearly seen it would soon de- 
velop. In the Republican party there was an evident tendency 
on the part of the natives to ignore the carpet-baggers and so 
far as possible to give all the offices to themselves, but the plan 
thus far was accompanied by little success by reason of the 
strong hold which the strangers had upon the negro vote. 

Although the result of the year was in reality favorable to the 
Conservatives, since they retained the legislature, from the party 
standpoint it lacked completeness, and it was accompanied by 
many bitter disappointments. ^ 
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Two Hopeful Religious Tendencies 

By Wbluam p. Few, 

President of Trinity CoUese 

We are accustomed to think of our age as marked by material 
progress and widespread physical well-being but bjacorrespond- 
ing religious decadence. Despite superficial appearances I think 
it is possible to show that this popular belief rests upon a miscon- 
ception of the true spirit of the age. I shall attempt now to 
point out only two of the hopeful religious tendencies of our time. 

The first of these relates to the steadily changing manner of in- 
terpreting the Bible, to the increasing feeling that it is to be read 
not slavishly according to the letter that killeth, but in the light 
of the spirit that giveth life. While the Christian religion had 
back of it centuries of preparation, still it is not a growth in the 
ordinary sense of the word. It is today what it was in the be- 
ginning— "the faith which was once delivered to the saints." It 
rests upon an unchanging Bible. Though the Bible has through 
the shifting social, civic, and intellectual ideals of nineteen cen- 
turies remained quite unchanged, yet the understanding of it, the 
interpretation and the practical application of it have changed 
from age to age. 

The interpretation of the Bible is a growth, and the history of 
it has striking resemblances to the literary history of some of the 
greatest of human documents. The beautiful simplicity, fine self- 
restraint, and universal truth of Homer have at times not been 
enough to escape the devastating effects of what seems to be in 
average human nature an inevitable craving for literalness; and 
for generations the Homeric poems were actually supplanted by 
a prosaic commonplace that claimed to give from an eye-witness 
the facts of the Trojan war. As late as the Elizabethan age, in 
his translation of Homer made famous by Keats's memorable 
sonnet, Chapman, lacking spiritual vision, had the temerity to 
handle the sacred vessels of Greek art with the substantial grasp 
of the barbarian. And even Pope, great poet though he was, with 
his dull literalness and formidable heroic couplet, thought to 
amend the morning freshness and the divine liquidity of the older 
poet's verse, simple as if it were singing itself in the streets of 
Athens amidst her primitive, vigorous sons by the sources of the 
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The 

South Atlantic Quarterly 

Ten Years of The South Atlantic Quarterly 

With this number the South Atlantic Quarterly celebrates 
the tenth anniversary of its birth. To some editors and publishers 
a decade of life may seem extreme youth. Though it is in fact a 
brief span of years, the editors feel that to the Quarterly it has 
brought some attribute of dignity and tested character. This an- 
niversary seems a fitting time to look backward with thankful- 
ness and forward with hope and good cheer. We are glad that 
many of those who ten years ago had enthusiastic part in launch- 
ing the new venture are still numbered among its constant and 
active supporters. To the able contributors, who have sent man- 
uscripts from far and near, the editors at least are thankful for 
many of the elements of a varied and liberal education. Nor do 
we fail in appreciation of that discriminating band who as sub- 
scribers to the Quarterly have given practical evidence of an 
excellent taste in the matter of reading. May their tribe increase! 

The first editor of the Quarterly expressed in his inaugural 
issue the hope that the new journal would furnish to the young 
writers and investigators of the South a medium for the publica- 
tion of their work and that the interests of southern literature 
and scholarship might thus be forwarded. One who looks 
through the ten volumes of the Quarterly must be impressed 
with the considerable extent to which this laudable purpose has 
been realized. The roU of our contributors includes many names 
of those who have during these ten years won distinction for 
themselves and for their native section in the varied fields of dis- 
cussion and research. 

From the first it has been the policy of the Quarterly to open 
its pages with great freedom to articles from varied points of 
view on controverted subjects. When such discussion has dealt 
with controversies in which men's interests or feelings are deeply 
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involved, it has at times brought upon writers hostile criticism 
and bitter attack. But we do not think that this journal can 
serve the South better than by giving opportunity for free expres- 
sion of opinion by writers of competence and literary skill who 
are sincerely engaged in the search for truth. 

To the life and problems of the South the Quarterly has been 
especially devoted. Its writers have had an effective part in the 
discussion of race questions, of the life and conditions of factory 
communities, of educational progress, of political independence, 
of ballot reform, of the betterment of health conditions, of im- 
provement in agriculture, of the control of the liquor traffic, of 
road building, and of many other problems of rural and town 
life. To the study of southern writers new and old and to the 
biography and history of the South, the Quarterly has also 
given a liberal share of its space. 

But, while devoted to the progress of the South, the editors 
have always desired that the journal should have no flavor of 
sectionalism or provincialism. They have sought to cultivate 
sympathy and harmony between the sections, to aid in the mu- 
tual understanding of views and problems, and always to encour- 
age a vigorous spirit of nationality. Many distinguished men of 
the North have taken time from exacting tasks to co-operate with 
them. The work of men of both sections has gone into almost 
every issue. Northern readers and journals have given a most 
generous recognition to the Quarterly's modest achievements. 
And a goodly number of its articles has dealt with subjects not 
southern but national or cosmopolitan in thdr appeal. 

After ten years we feel that there remains with us something of 
the fine enthusiasm with which the new journal was launched. 
There is abetter appreciation of the character of our task, a wider 
knowledge of the difficulties in the way, but withal a confidence 
that in the years ahead there are even greater opportunities for 
service. We give thanks for our present circle of Mends and co- 
workers; we invite new writers and readers to share the labors 
and joys of our good enterprise. 
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Was Poe a Drunkard? 

Philip Albxandbk Bkucb 

Author of "Economic History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century.*' 

The testimony is practically ttnanimotis as to the attractiveness 
of Poe's personal appearance and as to the polished decorum of 
his general demeanor. That face of singular beauty, with its pal- 
lid complexion, its projecting brow, luminous eyes, scornful mouth, 
infirm chin, and overhanging mass of dark hair, stands out before 
us with all the clear perfection of the countenance of an antique 
bust. The air of irrepressible melancholy, which seemed to invest 
his face and figure alike, becomes as perceptible to us as if we our- 
selves had seen him, not in our imagination, but with our corpor- 
al eye. The native refinement, the proud reserve, and the grave 
dignity of his general manner,— we take it all in, through the 
recollections of others, with the distinctness of contemporary 
vision. 

Would not one possessing such qualities as these be the last to 
be suspected of the infirmity which pltmged the poet so often into 
that polluted stream of conduct which appeared so utterly repug- 
nant to his own better nature,— conduct that his enemies, during 
his life and since his death, have used as a powerful weapon with 
which to destroy his reputation,— conduct which has compelled 
even his defenders to fall into a strain of apology that weakens 
the force of the tribute which they justiy pay the general charac- 
ter of the man. Before considering the extent to which judgment 
on Poe's particular weakness should be moderated, let us see how 
far his indulgence of that weakness was carried at the different 
stages of his career. 

It has been often affirmed that Bdgar when a child, not more 
that three or four years old, was encouraged by his foster-parents 
at dinner parties at their home to drink to their guests' health in 
sherry or madeira poured from the decanters on the table. Mrs. 
Weiss contradicts this assertion so far as to say that the liquor 
really swallowed by the boy was a littie sweetened wine diluted 
with water; and this only on occasions of some distinction. 
There was no prejudice in the household against the enjoyment of 
wines; and for this reason, it is not supposable that Edgar, as he 
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grew older, was denied at dinner what all were then in the 
habit of taking with that meal. Mrs. Shelton, who, as Miss 
Royster, was for a short time betrothed to him, declares that, 
thronghout their intimate association in Richmond in their 
youth, she never once perceived him to be under the influence of 
liquor, although his boon comrade, during that period, was a 
young man, Ebenezer Berling by name, who was reported to be 
somewhat inclined to dissipation. 

We have seen the extent of the license prevailing at the Univer- 
sity whenPoe matriculated.* He unquestionably took some part 
in the reckless gambling which many of his fellow students con- 
stantly practiced during his single session. How far did he grati- 
fy a taste for drinking in the course of that period? His indul- 
gence could not really have been flagrant, as there is no record of 
his having been summoned for any offence of this kind before the 
authorities of the University or the town. Mr. Wirtenbaker who 
kept the minutes of the faculty said that "he often saw Poe in 
the lecture room and in the library, but never in the slightest de- 
gree under the influence of intoxicating Uquors". Among the pro- 
fessors, he had the reputation of being a sober, quiet, and orderly 
young man. Indeed, the only instance of intemperance clouding 
his conduct at this time occurred during a frolic in one of the dor- 
mitories. His intimate college-mate, Mr. Tucker, remembered 
that both his card playing and his drinking at the University were 
''carried on under the spell of impulse or uncontrolled excitement". 
His favorite beverage while a student there was peach and honey 
though he is said to have cared little for the mere flavor of the 
liquor itself,— it was the stimulant that he desired, which this 
mixture probably supplied most quickly. He was never seen to 
taste his wine with the lingering gusto of a connoisseur. As it 
was the effect alone that he was seeking, he preferred his liquor to 
be unadulterated with sugar and water, since these would only 
serve to dilute it. His manner of drinking was thought by his 
companions to be peculiar,— he would grasp his full glass with 
eagerness, and not pausing to draw a single breath, would swal- 
low the contents to the last drop. The work of the fumes was 
soon perceptible,— before his mates had had time to grow even 

•See "Background of Poc's UnWersity I,ife" in the July, 1911, number of Uie South 
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Was Poe a Drunkard? 6 

slightly mellow, his head was in a whirl. One glass was sufficient 
to upset his balance; but his intoxication seemed only to further 
inflame his intellectual brilliancy; Mr. Tucker remembered that 
the excitement caused by the liquor found vent in a "continuous 
flow of wild, fascinating monologue." 

That these bouts did not occur often enough to seriously clash 
with the prosecution of his studies, was shown by the high place 
he kept in his daily recitations, and by his success at the first ex- 
aminations in winning certificates in the Latin and French lan- 
guages. And that he left the University without any fixed habits 
of tippling is proved by his record as a private soldier, and as a 
petty officer in the regular army, for the space of two years. He 
enlisted at Boston on May 26, 1827, only a few months after his 
graduation, and, therefore, before any irregular practices of his 
college life could have lost their grip upon his tastes. Lieutenant 
Howard, who was in immediate command over him at Fortress 
Monroe, testified in April, 1829, that the "young man's conduct 
was unexceptional"; and that no accusation of drinking could be 
justly laid against him. "His deportment", said Captain Gris- 
wold, "has been exemplary,— he has been prompt and faithful in 
the discharge of his duties, and is highly worthy of confidence". 
The language of Colonel Worth was equally commendatory; 
"Sergeant Poe," he said, "appears to befreefrom bad habits; and 
understanding that he is, through his friends, an applicant for a 
cadet's warrant, I unhesitatingly recommend him as promising 
to acquit himself of the obligations of that station studiously and 
faithfully." 

Having obtained the appointment to the West Point Academy, 
Poe, in a spirit of calculated perversity, failed to sustain without 
a blot the sober record which he had made as a private soldier. 
A fellow cadet recalls the fact that he always kept a bottle of 
brandy in his room; but this may have been as much for his 
friends' gratification as for his own, since the same witness was 
unable to remember a single instance of his having been accused 
of drunkenness. Whatever the extent of his private dissipation 
during his sojourn at the Academy, there is no proof that his in- 
dulgence in his cups there surpassed his companions', or that it 
even equalled theirs. His stay there came to an end in a few 
months, and while, during a part of this time, he was persistently 
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batching numerous devices to have himself dismissed, he did not 
apparently have recourse to intoxication in the public eye to ac- 
complish bis purpose the more surely and the more quickly. 

In the interval between bis return to Baltimore and his depar- 
ture for Richmond to become the associate editor of the Messen- 
ger^ bis sobriety was so unbroken that Mr. L. A. Wilmer, who 
was then his constant and intimate companion, declared "that 
be might have been supposed to be a member of the cold water 
army". "His moral deportment," this witness adds, "so far as 
my observation extended, was altogether correct." This was in 
1833. Poe was now residing with his aunt, Mrs. Clemm, and 
was absorbed in romantic composition, both prose and verse. 
Tamerlane and Ai Aaraa/had already been given to the world, 
as yet indifferent and unappreciative ; and the young man farther 
sustained his character as a poet by wearing Byronic collars and 
a black stock. 

This spmceness seems to have been preserved to a remarkable 
degree even in his fits of drunkenness. The assertion by Mr. Fer- 
guson, a printer on the Messenger, that the poet, when intoxica- 
ted, "had as soon lie down in the gutter as anywhere else", was 
contradicted with emphasis by Mrs. Weiss, who had been careful 
to obtain information about his habits from the circle of his sur- 
viving friends in Richmond. They declared "that never at any 
, time, or by any person," was he seen reeling through the streets 
or grovelling on the ground,— that, in reality, he was deeply mor- 
tified, as might have been predicted of him from his pride and re- 
serve, by the thought of even his male friends observing him 
when in that condition ; and that he shrank, with a feeling little 
short of horror, from exposure to the gaze of ladies when he was 
disguised by one of these drunken sprees. 

Poe himself afterwards sadly acknowledged that, during this 
part of his life, he yielded to the allurements held out on every 
side in a southern community, where an invitation to drink was 
the most frequent expression of the spirit of universal hospi- 
tality, and where occasional excesses were not looked upon as al- 
together unpardonable even in a gentleman. "For a brief 
period", said he, "while I resided in Richmond as editor of the 
Messenger^ I certainly did give way at long intervals to the temp- 
tation . . . my sensitive temperament could not stand an excite- 
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ment whkh was an every day matter to my companions. In 
short, it sometimes happened that I was completely intoxicated. 
For some days after each excess, I was invariably confined to 
bed" 

No one deplored this infirmity in his yonthfiil and brilliant as- 
sistant more deeply than Mr. White, the owner of the Messenger. 
"No man is safe," he wrote, in friendly warning, as eariy as Sep- 
tember, 1835, "who drinks before breakfast ; no man can do so 
and attend to business properly." 

There is additional testimony in corroboration of the poet's 
own confession of his weakness at this time. It was perhaps not 
simply grief over mere self-abnse in a man of so much genins 
which caused his friends at this stage of his life to lament his un- 
happy infirmity. Mr. Ferguson, who knew him in 1835, was no 
doubt correct in saying that "Mr. Poe was a fine gentleman 
when he was sober, — ^he was ever kind and courtly, and at such 
times everybody Hked him, — ^but when he was drinking, he was 
about one of the most disagreeable men I ever met." It was this 
contrast between the poet sober and the poet tipsy which must 
have made his spells of intoxication appear all the more deplor- 
able in the eyes of those who were jealous for his reputation. But 
that Poe was strictly truthfid in asserting that his drunken fits, 
during the time of his connection with the Messenger, were only 
occasional, is proved by the extraordinary industry which he ex- 
hibited during that comparatively short period; he not only 
served as the editor of the magazine, — and as such performed the 
recurring drudgery of the office in reading new contributions, and 
in correcting proofs,— but also found time to compose for its pages 
a series of poHshed and matured articles ranging in their variety 
over a wide field of literature,— poems, tales, romances, critical 
reviews, and satires,— all in that vein of original genius which is 
now recognized as one of the most precious possessions of the 
world. 

In a period so crowded with intellectual achievement, which 
called imperatively for the utmost concentration of all his 
abilities, mental and physical, there cotdd not, in the long run, 
have been many intervals of indtdgence in crippling and paralyz- 
ing dissipation. It is possible that he sometimes sought to hold 
himself up,— hard pressed as he was under his burden of literary 
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work, — ^by the use of stimulants ; or it may be that this very rusk 
of recurring tasks led him, from time to time, to a complete relax- 
ation of mind, from which the only relief for him was in the di- 
version of the cup; or it may be that these lapses were to be 
attributed to the natural discontent of a sensitive intellect con- 
scious of its great powers, but also aware that these powers were 
being exerted to the utmost, not for the advancement of his own 
enterprise but for the promotion of another's. 

It is easy enough to understand the scorn which a highly bred 
man and an exquisite artist, like Poe, must have felt in his inter- 
course with White, so essentially bourgeois as well from a social 
as from a literary point of view. It was, however, a combina- 
tion of motives which probably caused him to sever his connec- 
tion with the Afessenger,— the restlessness of a naturally roving 
spirit; the ambition to acquire control of a magazine of his own 
in a more profitable field ; and a growing distaste for Richmond, 
where his social position must have been seriously damaged by 
the loss of his prospective fortune, and by the exaggerated tales 
to his discredit spread abroad by the Allan family and their 
friends. It was, perhaps, these mixed feelings rather than the 
consequences of occasional drunkenness, which drove him from 
the scenes of his childhood and of his first literary triumphs to 
the greatest city of the North. 

After his removal to New York, an improvement in his habits 
took place, now that he was withdrawn from the temptation to 
drink which assailed him on all sides in Richmond, inconsequence 
of the hospitable disposition of the people and the generous style 
of life which they led. New York was already a metropolis 
where men were too much engrossed in money-making to culti- 
vate the prodigal spirit of good fellowship that had long pre- 
vailed in the South. An Englishman who resided under the same 
roof as Poe for the space of eight months,— Mr. William Gow- 
ans,— declared that, during that period, he had never seen him 
"in the least affected by liquor, nor ever descend to any known 
vice," while he was one of the "most courteous, gentlemanly, 
and intellectual companions" that Mr. Go wans "had met with 
during his joumeyings and baitings through divers divisions of 
the globe,"— a just and disinterested panegyric on the poet's gen- 
eral deportment. During this interval of eight months, there 
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were no stiff and inyoluntary restraints to compel him to live 
temperately,~such as there had been during the time of his enlist- 
ment in the regular army. His dissipation at the University, 
never extreme, as we have seen, had been followed by two years 
of exemplary conduct under the weight of a rigid military discip- 
line while confined to the narrow limits of a Federal fortress. 
But in New York, after his untrammelled existence in Richmond, 
during which, by his own confession, he had occasionally indulged 
to excess, he led a life of complete abstinence, without any other 
compulsion than that set by his own unhampered will. 

Mrs. Clemm affirmed that during several years he shunned the 
use of all intoxicants. She was, perhaps, speaking of the period 
between 1837 and 1841, at the end of which he was settled in 
Philadelphia. Writing from that city to Dr. Snodgrass, in April, 
1841, he asserted positively that, at no time, "was he ever what 
men call intemperate. I never was in the habit of intoxication. 
I never drank drams." Burton, whose magazine he had been 
successfully editing, accused him of drunkenness, which the poet 
resented with a heat that demonstrates the entire groundlessness 
of the charge so far as it related to his very recent conduct. "I 
pledge you before God," he wrote to Dr. Snodgrass, "the solemn 
word of a gentleman that I am temperate even to rigor. From 
the hour in which I first saw this basest of calumniators to the 
hour at which I retired from his office in uncontrollable disgust 
at his chicanery, arrogance, ignorance, and brutality, nothing 
stronger than water ever passed my lips." 

The offended Burton, looking about for some weapon of attack, 
had apparently raked up the discreditable memories of the sprees 
in Richmond, and used them as if they were as true of the present 
as of the past. That this was also the poet's impression would 
seem to be shown by the continuation of his letter to Dr. Snod- 
grass: "You can see," he further wrote, "the blackness of that 
heart which could revive slander of this nature." 

Neither can you fail to perceive how desperate the malignity of 
the slanderer must be,— how resolute he must be to slander, and 
how slight the grounds upon which he would build up a defama- 
tion, since he can find nothing better with which to charge me 
than an accusation which can be disproved by each and every 
man with whom I am in the habit of daily intercourse." 
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It is much to be lamented that the poet could not have contin- 
ued to write in this indignant strain throughout his stay in Phila- 
delphia, a city where, owing to its Quaker sympathies, such an 
infirmity as his was peculiarly likely to be judged with harshness; 
and that it was so judged is manifest in the merciless stigma at- 
tached to him towards the end of his residence there. Unfortu- 
nately, there was only too tenable ground for this opprobrium. 

Mr. L. A. Wilmer, corresponding in 1843 with John Tomlin, 
remarked: "It gives me inexpressible pain to notice the vagaries 
to which Poe has lately been subject. Poor fellow he is not a tee- 
totaler by any means, and I fear he is going headlong to destruc- 
tion, moral, physical, and intellectual." Colonel Du Solle, who 
knew and liked him at this period of his life, sadly admitted that 
"his dissipation was too notorious to be denied." 

It was in 1843 that the poet became a candidate for public 
office; and in order to urge his claims in person, and to redouble 
the efforts of his friends who were on the ground, he visited 
Washington. There, as in Richmond, he was at once exposed to 
temptations which he had not the strength to resist. Mr. Thomas, 
his most ardent and indefatigable backer, has given a graphic de- 
scription of the dark side of this unlucky adventure. * * A place had 
been promised him, and in that state of suspense which is so try- 
ing to all men, and particularly to men of imagination, he pre- 
sented himself in Washington certainly not in a way to advance 
his interests. I have seen a great deal of Poe, and it was his ex- 
cessive, and at times morbid, sensibility which forced him into 
his frolics rather than any mere morbid appetite for drink. He 
fought against the propensity as hard as ever Coleridge fought 
against it; and I am inclined to believe, after his sad experience 
and suffering, if he could have gotten office, with a fixed salary 
beyond the need of returning labor, that he would have redeemed 
himself,— at least at this time. The accounts of his derelictions in 
this respect when I knew him were very much exaggerated. I 
have seen men who drank bottles of wine to Poe's wine glasses, 
who yet escaped all imputation of intemperance. His was one of 
those temperaments whose only safety was in total abstinence. 
He suffered terribly after any indiscretion. And after all, what 
Bjrron said of Sheridan was true of Poe: 
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'Ah, little do they know 
That what to them seemed Tice, 
Might be bat woe!'" 

The same spirit of commiseration, the same impulse of generous 
sympathy, which had its springs in a like familiar knowledge of 
the poet's sensitive and yielding nature, was exhibited by Mr. J. 
E. Dow, another friend who strove to assist him on the same un- 
fortunate occasion. Writing to Mr. J. C. Clarke, a third friend, 
who, however, had not come to Washington, Mr Dow informed 
him that the disappointed aspirant would be placed on board 
of the cars bound for Philadelphia; "but we fear," he added, "he 
might be detained in Baltimore, and not be out of harm's way. I 
do this under a solemn responsibility. Mr. Poe has the highest 
order of intellect, and I cannot bear that he should be the sport 
of senseless creatures, who, like oysters, keep sober, gape, and 
sw^allow everything." 

Precisely the same tone of mingled pity for weakness, and ad- 
miration for genius, runs through the recollections of Poe, at this 
stage of his career, recorded by Mr. C. W. Alexander, the publisher 
of the Gentleman's Magazine during the poet's editorship of that 
periodical. "That he had his faults," says Mr. Alexander, "faults 
seriously detrimental to his own interests, none of course wiD 
deny. They were, unfortunately, too well known in the literary 
circleofPhilidelphia, if there were any disposition to conceal them. 
But he alone was the sufferer, and not those who received the 
benefit of his preeminent talents, however irregular his habits or 
uncertain his contributions may have been." 

Poe himself, in March, 1843, painfully confessed that he had 
recently been given "to spreeing upon an extensive scale". But 
that his intemperance was still only occasional and accidental, as 
it were, even at this period of relaxed will and weakened sta- 
mina, is demonstrated by the statement of Thomas Dunn English, 
who was an avowed enemy, and a most voluble detractor of the 
poet: "His offenses against sobriety were committed at irregular 
intervals. He had not that physical constitution that would per- 
mit him to be a regular drinker. He was not even a frequent 
drunkard when I knew him." 

In the summer of 1843, Poe, accompanied by his wife and her 
mother, removed to Mrs. Brennan's on theoutskirtsof New York; 
and here, as was always characteristic of him after leaving behind 
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the scenes of his worst dissipation, he seems to have been suceess- 
fal in checking his deplorable infirmity. During the two years he 
spent here, Mrs. Brennan declares that she never saw him, even to 
a moderate degree, under the influence of liquor. It was not un- 
til March, 1845, that he reverted to his cups, owing to the par- 
tial miscarriage of his sanguine expectations as a lecturer. Lowell, 
passing through New York in May, met Poe for the first time, 
and during the interview, short as it was, ''detected in his appear- 
anceand bearing, unmistakable signs of recent dissipation." "Oh, 
if you only knew his bitter sorrow," Mrs. Clemm wrote to Lowell 
afterwards, "when I told him how unlike himself he was while 
you were here." 

But not even this mortifying experience with the unsympathetic 
and perhaps hypercritical New Englander could move him to 
abandon his degrading intemperance;— Briggs, his associate on 
the Broadway Journal, writing in June, remarks: "he has lately 
got into his bad habits, and I fear will injure himself irretriev- 
ably." In a second letter, he adds: "I believe Poe had not drunk 
anything for more than eighteen months until within the past 
three months; but in this time, he has been frequently carried 
home in a wretched condition." "I felt a loathing disgust for his 
habits," was the final sentence of a third letter. Such was the 
natural and justifiable impressionof a witness who had also busi- 
ness entanglements with the poet to aggravate his emotion of re- 
pulsion. 

Poe continued to drink heavily, — at times certainly, — ^far into 
the year. On December 10, number 24 of the Journal was 
issued. "He went off, " says Thomas Dunn English, perhaps not 
without malice, "in one of his fits of drunkenness, leaving the ma- 
terial for number 25 partly finished. . . . After vain attempts 
to get him into sobriety, and failing in them, Mr. Lane determin- 
ed to dose the publication." In the comparatively long interval 
between March and December, the poet must, at least occasion- 
ally, have striven to put some check on his proneness to drink, for, 
on September 9, Thomas Holley Chivers, from his distant home 
in Georgia, wrote him as follows: "You say you have not touch- 
ed a drop of the ashes of hell since I left New York. . . . For 
God's sake, but more for your own, never touch another drop. 
Why should a man, whom God by nature has endowed with such 
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transcendent abilities, so degrade himself into the veriest autom- 
aton?" 

The intemperance was prolonged into the following year, when 
the poet, chiefly through this pernicious habit, sank into a desper- 
ate state of penury. **He came into the office (of the Home Jour- 
Ttai) with his usual gait and manner," says Willis, "and with no 
symptoms of ordinary intoxication, he talked like a man insane. 
Perfectly self possessed in all other respects, his brain and tongue 
were evidently beyond his control." Accused in the rudest and 
coarsest manner by Dr. English of protracted fits of drunkenness, 
he replied with sadness and dignity: "The errors and frailties 
which I deplore it cannot at least be said that I have been the 
coward to deny." Writing to him in July, 1846, William Gilmore 
Simms, the distinguished novelist, animated toward him by the 
same feeling of friendship and sorrow as Chivers had been, urged 
him to trample under foot the temptations which, when yielded 
to, so degraded his person. "You may do all this by a little cir- 
cumspection. It is still within your power." 

This sensible and kindly warning, so delicately and so disinter- 
estedly pressed, probably had little influence at the moment: but 
eighteen months later, Poe was able truthfully to say, in a letter 
to one of his correspondents: "My habits are rigorously abstemi- 
ous, and I omit nothing of the natural regimen requisite for health 
i. e. I rise early, eat moderately, drink nothing but water, and 
take abundant and regular exercise in the open air." 

How had he been able to subdue his propensity? He was now 
Hving in almost complete seclusion. In the same letter he contin- 
ues: * 'The desire for society comes upon me only when I have become 
excited by drink. Then only I go,— at these times only I have been 
in the practice of going, — among my friends, who seldom, in fact 
never, having seen me unless excited, take it for granted that I 
am always so. Those who know me, know better. . . . But 
enough of this,— the causes which maddened me to the drinking 
point are no more, and I have done with drinking forever." Again 
he writes: "I have absolutely no pleasure in the stimulants in 
in which I sometimes so madly indulge. It has not been in the 
pnrsuit of pleasure that I have periled life, and reputation, and 
reason. It has been in the desperate attempt to escape from tor- 
turing memories." 
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But not even the consaming fever of bis cottrtshipof Mrs. Whit- 
man could make perfectly stable his resolution to give ap liquor 
permanently. Writing to her November 25, 1848, he thus expresses 
himself: ''You say that all depends on my own firmness. If this 
be so, all is safe, for the terrible agony which I have so lately en- 
dured, an agony, however, known only to my God and myself, — 
seems to have passed my soul through fire and purified it fi-om all 
that was weak. Henceforth I am strong,— -this, those who love 
me shall see, as well as those who have so relentlessly endeavor- 
ed to ruin me." 

In spite of these brave words, so sincerely used, he yielded to 
the solicitations of certain young men stopping at the same hotel 
as himself in Providence, drank freely, and that evening appeared 
in a state of partial intoxication in Mrs. Whitman's drawing 
room. He was, however, very quiet; and the next morning, he 
expressed his poignant contrition for his discreditable condition 
the night before. It was on the occasion of this inauspicious visit 
that he was falsely represented byGriswold as having carried 
himself in so obstreperous and disorderly a manner that a police- 
man had to be hastily called into eject him from the house, — ^a 
calumny refuted with indignant emphasis by the persons ir^o 
were present. "Mr. Poe's friends,'' so wrote Mr. W. J. Pabordie, 
one of these, "have no desire to palliate his faults, nor to conceal 
the fact of his intemperance,— a vice which was never habitual to 
him. . . . With the single exception of this fault, which he has 
so fearfully expiated, his conduct during my acquaintance with 
him (in Providence) was that of a man of honor and a gentle- 
man; and I know that, in the hearts of all who knew him best 
amongst us, he is remembered with feelings of melancholy interest 
and generous sympathy." 

The abrupt adverse termination of his ardent courtship of Mrs. 
Whitman seems to have had the immediate effect of increasing the 
disappointed and unstrung poet's indulgence in liquor. He sank 
to the lowest point of self-abandonment in this respect in the 
course of the journey to Richmond in 1849. In passing through 
Philadelphia he met convivial ieu^quaintances, who egged him on to 
such a state of frenzied intoxication that he became possessed 
with delusions as wild as those of positive insanity. Among 
other groundless impressions, he imagined that he was pursued 
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by assassins; and he tried to disguise his appearance in order to 
ehide their murderons hands. But for the vigilant care of his 
friend, Mr. Sartain, he would probably now have fallen into the 
abyss which so soon afterwards engulfed him in Baltimore. 

These continued excesses ended in a violent fit oi delirium trem- 
ens^ the first, it would seem, from which he had suffered. "All was 
hallucination,'' he wrote Mrs. Clemm from Richmond, in describ- 
ing his mental condition at this time. "May Heaven grant that 
it prove a warning to me for the rest of my days. If so, I shall 
not regret even the unspeakable torments I have endured." 

Nowhere could he have found it more difficult to hold firm to his 
resolution to be strictly temperate. One who saw much of him 
during this last visit to Richmond, recalls the fact that the poet, 
in his daily strolls about the city, was again and again thought- 
lessly buttonholed by hospitable friends and acquaintances and 
importuned to join in drinking a julep or an apple toddy; and 
that, on one morning alone, he declined twenty-four such invita- 
tions. Finally, as a means of further buttressing his determina- 
tion, he signed the total abstinence pledge, and in the brief space 
of time before his death, is, on trustworthy ground, not supposed 
to have again jrielded to his besetting propensity ,~certainly not 
in Richmond. "I know it will be gratifying to you to know," 
writes Mrs. Shelton to Mrs. Clemm, September 22, "that he is all 
that yon could desire him to be, sober, temperate, moral, and 
much beloved." A young lady of Norfolk, Miss Ingram, who was 
a member of a small party accompanying him to Old Point Com- 
fort a few days before he set out for Baltimore, declared that it 
was then obvious that "he had not been drinking for a longtime." 
*'If I had not heard or read what had been said about his intem- 
erance," she said, "I should never have had any idea of it from 
what I saw of him." 

A thick veil of sorrowful mystery hangs over the closing scenes 
of Poe's existence. There is no indisputable proof that, aflter 
leaving Richmond, he had violated his pledge. Dr. Moran, who 
prescribed for him on his death bed, positively and confidently 
affirmed tliat there was no odor of spirits tainting his breath 
when he was carried to the hospital. Let this testimony of his 
disinterested physician be accepted as irrefutable evidence that 
the in-starred poet had remained faithful to the solemn vow which 
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he had taken,— a vow that had been hailed at the time by his 
most loyal friends, and by the warmest admirers of his genius, as 
the beginning of a happier life and the starting point of still more 
brilliant literary achievement. 

The varied testimony which I have adduced demonstrates that, 
during the early stages of his career, Poe gave a free rein to his 
special infirmity only after long intervals of complete abstinence; 
and that indulgence even then was never excessive in the length 
of time covered by it. In later life, he was unquestionably seduc- 
ed into more protracted sprees, — sometimes for days without a 
break, — but even at that time, it would not be just to speak of 
him as an habitual drunkard in the ordinary sense. Were there 
no direct trustworthy evidence to uphold this general statement, 
it would be confirmed by the amount, as well as by the character, 
of his literary work, and also by the delicacy of his chirography; 
all of which was inconsistent with continuous or even with very 
prolonged drunkenness. 

The existence of this infirmity being admitted as beyond the 
range of reasonable doubt, were there any features of it which 
should soften the judgment to be passed upon it? The indulgence 
of such a propensity is a vice, which, upon its face, we may pity, 
but cannot fail to condemn. The drunkard is his own worst ene- 
my,--this can generally be said in his favor at least,— but, at the 
same time, apart from the degraded spectacle which he presents 
in the public eye, he wrongs those who are dependent on him for 
protection and subsistence. Poe had the burden of both his wife's 
and her mother's support to carry. While his industry was extra- 
ordinary, in spite of the excessive meagreness of the pecuniary 
reward for productions of such unique quality as his were, never- 
theless, had his habits been uninterruptedly sober and steady, he 
would certainly towards the end of his life at least, have stood a 
better chance of being successful in starting and developing his in- 
dependent literary enterprises and in securing the appointment 
to political office to which he at one time aspired. If we look at 
his conduct from this point of view, we cannot fail to censure his 
weakness without any reserve whatever. 

But it would not be fair to test this weakness by a worldly 
standard like this alone; on the contrary, there are several moral 
reasons, far stronger than the strongest practical ones, why we 
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should be lenient in onr judgment. First, the proneness to drink 
had been inherited; his father, was very much inclined towards 
this form of indulgence; and it was acknowledged by William 
Poe, a cousin, that the taint was transmitted with the 
family blood. Secondly, drinking freely, though not neces- 
sarily to the point of intoxication, was one of the habitual prac- 
tices of those hospitable times. It was distinctly a feature of that 
society in which the poet had been bred in his childhood and 
youth. There were never kinder and more generous men and 
women than those composing the refined and cultivated circle in 
which he had moved in Richmond; there the mint julep and the apple 
toddy were passed around, not so much for the gratification of 
an appetite, as for the expression of mutual goodwill and good 
fellowship. Nor was this variety of indulgence confined to the 
liberal and bountiful South,~a lady who was acquainted with 
Poe at Pordham asserts that it would have been difficult for a 
man of far firmer will than he possessed to present a face of ada- 
mant to the temptations to gratify a propensity for liquor held 
out even there on all sides. "Those were days," she writes, "when 
wine ran like water, and not to serve it would seem niggardly. 
I remember that, one day, Mrs. Clemm came to our house, and 
asked us not to offer wine to Edgar, as his head was weak, but 
that he did not like to refuse it." 

There is still a third and perhaps a more convincing reason for 
judging the poet's besetting infirmity without harshness. It has 
been mentioned in our account of his career at the University of 
Virginia that all his college mates were aware of his inability to 
■wallow more than one glass without his being overcome by the 
fumes. This peculiarity was commented on by a lady of Balti- 
more, who knew him intimately in 1831. "He was made tipsy 
by a single glass," was her distinct recollection. Thomas Dunn 
English, associated with him in Philadelphia, declared that "one 
glass of liquor would effect him visibly, and the second and third 
produce intoxication." Mr. P. S. Thomas, a confidential friend, 
said that "if the poet swallowed but one glass of weak wine, or 
beer, or cider, the Rubicon of the cup was passed with him;" and 
that "it almost always ended in excess and sickness." 

This susceptibility to a small amount of spirits was a fact fa- 
miUarto all who possessed his acquaintance. "We heard fi'om 
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one, who knew him well", wrote Mr. Willis, ''and it should be 
asserted in all mention of his lamentable irregularities, that with 
a single glass of wine, his whole nature was reversed; the demon 
became uppermost; and although none of the usual signs of in- 
toxication were visible, his will was palpably insane." 

There is a singular confirmation of this statement in the recol- 
lections of a clergyman recorded by Mr. Gill. ''I, the most inno- 
cent of divinity students at the time (1847), while walking with 
Poe, and feeling thirsty, pressed him to take a glass of wine with 
me; he declined, but finally compromised by taking a glass of ak 
with me. Almost instantly a great change came over him. Pre- 
viously engaged in an indescribably eloquent conversation, he be- 
came as if paralyzed, and, with compressed lips and fixed glassy 
eyes, returned, without uttering a word, to the house which we 
were visiting. For hours, the strange spell hung over him. He 
seemed a changed being, as if stricken by some peculiar phase of 
insanity." 

Additional proofs of Poe's extraordinary susceptibility to the 
fumes of liquor, however small thequantity drunk, could be cited. 
Those adduced are sufficient to show that his intoxication in 
most cases arose, not from any inveterate craving for wine, such 
as consumes the habitual drunkard, but from the zest of a casual 
glass, such as would have simply refreshed without even exhilara- 
ting most men; and even this, as a rule, was only taken by him 
because too courteous to refuse to drink with a friend or an ac- 
quaintance who had invited him to partake. 

There are other reasons still which should temper the judgment 
to be passed on his infirmity. One of these, which was applicable 
only to a certain stage of his career, has been set forth with vivid 
pathos in a letter written by him in January, 1848: "Six years 
ago, a wife whom I loved as no man ever loved before, ruptured 
a blood vessel in singing. Her Ufe was despaired of,— I took leave 
of her for ever, and underwent all the agonies of her death. She 
recovered partially, and I again hoped. At the end of a year, the 
vessel broke again. I went through precisely the same scene. 
Then again, again, and even once again, at varying intervals. 
Bach time I felt all the agonies of her death, and at each occasion 
of the disorder, I loved her more dearly and clung to her life with 
more desperate pertinacity. But I am constitutionally sensitive,— 
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nenrous in a very unusual degree. I became infsane with long in- 
tervals of horrible insanity. During these fits of absolute uncon- 
idousness I drank,— God only knows how often and how much. 
As a matter of course, my enemies referred the insanity to the 
drink, rather than the drink to the insanity. I had indeed nearly 
abandoned all hope of a permanent cure when I found one in the 
death of my wife. This I can and do endure as becomes a man. 
It was the horrible, never ending oscillation between hope and 
despair which I could not have longer endured without total loss 
of reason. In the death of what was my life then, I received a 
new, but, oh God, how melancholy an existence." 

Towards the close of his career, there seems to have been a 
special physical reason for Poe's quick susceptibility to the influ- 
ence of spirits. It was the opinion alike of his friend, Mrs. Shew, 
who was educated as a physician, and of Dr. Mott, the famous 
surgeon, who together diagnosed his general condition not long 
after his wife's death, that he was suffering from a lesion of the 
brain which would not permit him to use any form of stimulants 
without plunging him into a state of temporary insanity. 

While it was perhaps true, as Mr. Ferguson of the Messenger 
asserted, that Poe, when in his cups, could be a very unpleasant 
person, still thereis no trustworthy instance of lawless acts on his 
part while in that condition. Mrs. Whitman spoke correctly in 
his defence when she said: "No authentic anecdote of coarse in- 
dulgence in vulgar orgies, or brutal riot, has ever been recorded 
of him. During the last years of his unhappy life, whenever he 
yielded to the temptation that was drawing him to its fathomless 
abyss, he always lost himself in sublime rhapsodies. . . . Dur- 
ing one of his visits to Providence, in 1848, 1 saw him after one 
of these nights of wild excitement before reason had fully recov- 
ered its throne, yet even then in those frenzied moments, when the 
doors of the mind's haunted palace were left ungnarded, his words 
were the words of a princely intellect overwrought, and of a heart 
only too sensitive and too finely strung." 

To what degree did Poe consume other stimulants besides fer- 
mented spirits? The earliest mention of his use of opium is to be 
ibniHl in the recollections of Miss Herring, who was visiting his 
family when his wife was prostrated by the rupture of a blood 
vessel. If this witness's assertion can be relied on, his fit of intox- 
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ication at that agonized moment was dtie to excessive indulgence 
in this pemidotis drag. One of his biographers intimates that he 
had recourse to it in moderation even during periods of absten- 
tion from liquor. This opinion, so far as it would impute a com- 
mon practice, does not seem to be confirmed by the testimony of 
two medical experts who, on different occasions, had studied his 
physical condition attentively. Dr. Thomas Dunn English, a per- 
sonal enemy who did not mince his words, said: "Had Poe the 
opium habit when I knew him, I should, both as a physician and 
a man of observation, have discovered it during his frequent visits 
to my rooms, my visits to his house, and our meetings elsewhere". 
Dr. John Carter, of Richmond, asserted emphatically: "He never 
used opiates in any instance I am aware of." "Had it been an 
habitual practice," he adds, "it would have been detected, as the 
poet numbered among his associates half a dozen physicians. I 
never heard it hinted at; and, if he had contracted the habit, it 
would have accompanied him into Richmond." 

It is known that, on at least two occasions, he made an earnest 
entreaty for a dose of morphine, — one, after his return to Ford- 
ham, in 1846, when his sister, Rosalie, was visiting the family; 
and the other, during his detention in Philadelphia in a state of 
delirium, and too completely disabled to continue his journey 
southward. 

But the most remarkable instance of all occurred in November, 
1848, when he was sunk in a state of profound depression. It 
would be inferred from his own words that his intention was to 
commit suicide. He had passed what he no doubt correctly de- 
scribed as "a night of despair." "When the day broke," he con- 
tinued, "I arose and endeavored to quiet my mind by a rapid 
walk in the cold, keen air, but all would not do,— the demon tor- 
mented me still. Finally, I procured two ounces of laudanum. . . 
I swallowed about half the laudanum, and hastened to the post- 
office, but I had not calculated on the strength of the laudanum, — 
before I reached the post-office, my reason was entirely gone. Let 
me pass over the awful horrors that succeeded. A fnend was at 
hand who aided, and, if it can be called saving, saved me." 

With these words, which throw such a ghastly light on the 
poet's infirmity of will, and reveal so vividly his fi'antic efibrt to 
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escape by the most certain means in his reach from the sorrows 
which his propensity for intoxicants had largely, though not en- 
tirely, created, let us close our account of the darkest aspect of 
his unhappy life. 
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The Morocco Crisis of 1911 

Bdwabd Ratmokd Tubmbs 

Profcsaor of History in the Univexsity of Michigmn 

Africa fttmished the last great field for European colonial enter- 
prise. Daringtbenineteenthcentnrypractically all of it was par- 
titioned between Belgium, Germany, England, and Prance. Of 
these powers only the last three desired great colonial expansion, 
and in Germany such a desire did not awaken until the closing 
years of the century. On the contrary after 1871 Bismarck rather 
wished Prance to be busy in Africa, so that she might not be able 
to undertake a war of revenge. The result was that by far the 
larger part of the continent, and almost all the better part, was 
occupied by England and by Prance. 

While the most valuable possessions of England were in the 
south, the acquisitions of Prance were largely in the north, along 
the southern shore of the Mediterranean, where the Carthaginian 
power had been founded, where Roman and Christian civilization 
had once flourished, and where, after the Arab conquest, dwelt 
those famous and terrible pirates of whom Cervantes has written 
and whom our sailors once knew to their cost. Por more than a 
thousand years the land where Hannibal lived, and where Augus- 
tine and Cyprian expounded Christian doctrine, was given over 
to the darkest night of bcirbarous confusion. Throughout the 
middle ages and down to the nineteenth century the commerce of 
the Mediterranean and often the shores of Italy and Spain were 
at the mercy of freebooters who knew no mercy and no scruple. 
As the naval power of the great nations increased, much of this 
activity was suppressed, but it was the destiny of Prance finally 
to bring it to an end. 

In 1830 Prench troops landed in Algeria, and after many ardu- 
ous campaigns entirely conquered the country. The Dey was de- 
posed and Algeria was annexed to Prance. The results in this 
country may be taken as typical of what followed the advent of 
the authority of Prance in other Mohammedan districts. Order, 
peace, and security were established for the first time in the mem- 
ory of man. Roads were built, railroads constructed, wells dug, 
and the desert made a scene of flourishing activity. Algeria be- 
came a tourists' paradise and a prosperous country. 
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In 1881 Tunis was made a French protectorate. Here the same 
striking results were achieved. Once more Carthage seemed as 
much within the civilized world as Syracuse. 

Of this wonderful metamorphosis taking place in Mediterranean 
Africa two countries knew nothing. To the east of Tunis lay 
Tripoli, less important and thinly settled, a part of the Ottoman 
empire, and out of the sphere of French influence. But to the 
west of Algeria was Morocco, alluring, rich in resources, and on 
the highway of the world's commerce. 

The condition of Morocco was hardly better than that of Al- 
geria a hundred years before. The country was a scene of brutal 
anarchy and confusion. Some civilization had penetrated from 
outside, and at least one of the sultans was fond of music-boxes 
and cameras; but on the other hand there was no longer any 
effective government, not even a bad one. The Moroccan tribes 
defied the sultan's power again and again. For travellers there 
was no more dangerous place in the world. At last conditions 
became so intolerable that intervention was inevitable. Again 
destiny seemed to point to France for the work, and France was 
eager to undertake it. 

The French Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Delcass6, prepared 
the ground carefully. He obtained the acquiescence of every 
country whose approval was deemed necessary. In return for 
concessions in'Egypt and elsewhere England was to allow France 
a free hand in Morocco. At this time every difference between 
France and England was settled, and a beginning was made of 
the friendly agreement or entente cordiale. Italy was pacified by 
a recognition of her pretensions in Tripoli. To Spain was prom- 
ised a share of Morocco itself. Her house now in order, France 
was ready to act, when she was rudely disturbed by a brusque 
intruder. In'1905 the Emperor of Germany suddenly appeared in 
Morocco and announced to the sultan that Germany would up- 
hold his sovereign power. 

M. Ddcass^ had not thought it necessary to obtain the consent 
of Germany or to offer her anything. The Germans had never had 
pretensions in northern Africa, and were not supposed to have 
any desire for power there. Perhaps, also, M. Delcass^ hated 
Germany, and the French ministers thought they had isolated 
her and could afford to neglect her. They had overlooked several 
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factors, however. Germany had not obtained her share of colon- 
ial possessions, and now her increasing population and expand- 
ing trade seemed to make them vitally necessary. Moreover Ger- 
many was exceedingly irritated at the increasing friendliness of 
England and France, which she knew was based on their dread 
of her own growing power. She felt strong enough to insist up- 
on getting a share of whatever was being partitioned; she was 
anxious to make it clear that no power could afford to neglect 
her; and if possible she desired to break up the entente cordiak. 

Germany had struck at a favorable moment. England stood 
by Prance resolutely, but it was obvious that the decisive fight- 
ing would be on land, and Russia, France's aUy, was crippled as 
a result of her struggle with Japan. For a moment it seemed that 
w€ir was unavoidable, but the shadow of 1871 still lay across 
France, and, it is said, her artillery was not ready. Therefore she 
yielded, and her patriotic minister went into retirement. Ger- 
many had barred the way. France could not enter Morocco. 

An international congress, which was called, assembled at Alge- 
ciras in Spain. Here it was decided that Morocco should contin- 
ue to be ruled by her sultan, but that France and Spain should 
occupy certain towns, and assist in maintaining order. That 
this was an unsatisfactory settlement everyone believed. The 
difficulty had only been postponed. 

What was a triumph for Germany was a setback for the civili- 
zation of the world, since the anarchy in Morocco seemed to in- 
crease now that it was certain that France could not intervene. 
Throughout the Shereefian empire life was unsafe and disorder 
rampant. The impotence of the sultan was absolute. The world 
believed that something must be done, and that France ought to 
do it; but, until Germany should consent, there was no hope. 

France did make an effort to reach an understanding. This was 
not easy, since the years after 1905 had been years of enormous 
prestige for Germany. Her power seemed colossal, and she did 
what pleased her best. The leadership of Europe was in her hands 
as leadership had once been possessed by the great Napoleon. 
Therefore France could get no explicit or formal answer. Yet in 
1909 Germany seemed to recognize her exceptional position in 
Morocco, so that in the process of maintaining order there her 
troops were pushed farther and farther into the country. Actu- 
ally events seemed to work in her favor. 
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Then without warning in Jnne, 1911, the German warship Pan- 
ther was dispatched to Agadir, a Moroccan port on the Atlantic. 
The explanation given was that German trade in the vicinity was 
in danger and needed protection; but investigation made it clear 
that Germany's interests there were insignificant, and that there 
was no unusual disorder. No one was deceived. It was appar- 
ent that Germany seeing the trend of events in the Moorish do- 
minions, had resolved to get her share of the spoils before Prance 
could go further. The gravity of the situation was realized every- 
where. The Morocco problem was stalking again from its ill 
made grave to affright the chancelleries of Europe. 

Once more Germany's intervention was well timed. Her al- 
liance with Austria-Hungary had never been closer. Italy was 
nominally her ally, and it seemed probable that any defection in 
this quarter would be made good by Turkey. On the other hand 
it was doubtful whether Russia could fight against Germany, 
or whether she would fight. This left only England and Prance. 

So far as Germany could judge at the moment both Prance and 
England were too deeply involved in domestic troubles to leave 
them ready for a crisis in foreign affairs. Prance was in the midst 
of the gravest industrial complications. A great railroad strike 
had been brought to an end only when the military forces had run 
the trains. So great was the anger caused by this measure that 
the malcontents were resorting to acts oi sabotage^ feeling it justi- 
fiable to wreck trains and destroy railroad property wherever 
they could. Moreover ministries were following each other in 
rapid succession. The government seemed unstable and the coun- 
try disorganized and discontented. 

In England there was widespread discontent growing out of 
the increased cost of living. Industrial disorders were looming 
up which resulted later in the summer in a pitched battle in Liver- 
pool, and in London caused greater inconvenience than had existed 
in the memory of living man. Bu t more than this the crisis was ap- 
proaching in a constitutional struggle bitterer than anything 
since the passage of the Reform Bill of 1832. The Germans might 
well doubt whether England could give Prance any material as- 
sistance. 

The Prench government entered at once into negotiations with 
Germany. It pretended not to understand why Germany had 
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put aside the Algeciras agreement, to which she bad been a party. 
On the other hand Germany took the ground that the proceed- 
ings of Prance had been snch as to make the agreement of no 
force. A new order of things had arisen. Germany too would 
have something in Morocco, or, as she hinted, compensation must 
be given elsewhere. It is significant of the enormous prestige of 
Germany at this moment and the extreme reluctance of any nation 
to go to war with her, that Prance quietly began a series of ''con- 
versations" to learn just what the price must be. The warship 
remained at Agadir. 

The "conversations" were carried on in Berlin byM. Jules Cam- 
bon, the ablest diplomat of Prance, and Herr vonKiderlen- 
Waechter, the German Minister of Poreign Affairs. At no time 
did either government make public the negotiations, so that the 
terms are partly a matter of conjecture. On several occasions^ 
however, there appeared in great journals having close relations 
with the respective governments, statements which were believed 
to be inspired, and which were universally regarded as indirect 
official communications. At present the history of the negotia- 
tions must be written from these statements. 

At first Germany seemed to desire a portion of Morocco on the 
Atlantic, or at least a coaling-station, and the nlost important 
part of the Prench Congo adjoining her own West African poss- 
ession of the Cameroons. This she desired. What she would al- 
low in return was not made clear. 

These startling proposals had an unexpected effect in western 
Europe. 

In Germany feeling was divided. At first the German people 
were as much surprised as any at the bold stroke of their govern- 
ment. After a little it became clear that the mass of the people 
desired no war over Morocco. The socialists were bitterly oppos. 
ed to it. On the other hand the Pan-Germanists, exceedingly vo- 
ciferous and influential in the press, clamored for a part of Mo- 
rocco or war. No matter what compensation were made else- 
where, some of Morocco must be kept in order to counteract the 
growth of Prench power in northern Africa. Prance might train 
and arm hundreds of thousands of Arab soldiers who could one 
day be used in a war against the Patherland; but not so easily 
if Germany possessed adjoining Mohammedan territory herself. 
There must be no compromise on this point. 
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In Prance the excessive proposals of Gennany made a profound 
impression. It was felt that Germany's action was brutal and 
unprovoked; though Prance might make some concessions pro- 
vided they did not touch her national honor. Almost no one 
wanted war, and everyone dreaded it. Therefore with a unan- 
imity not seen in many years all parties stood together in sup- 
port of their government against Germati aggression. There 
was no outburst of popular fury, no wild expression of wrath; 
but Prance began quietly arming and preparing for the worst. 

In this attitude of conciliatory firmness Prance was encouraged 
by England, who threw herself boldly into the scale. Mr. Lloyd- 
George, Chancellor of the Bxchequer, and Mr. Asquith, Prime 
Minister, made public speeches in which they declared that Eng- 
land would not permit the Morocco question to be settled as Ger- 
many pleased. These utterances came in the most desperate mo- 
ment of parliamentary conflict, but they gained added weight 
when a few days later Mr Balfour, leader of the opposition in the 
Commons, rose and in memorable words declared that party 
differences had no place in foreign affairs. ''If,'* he said, "there 
are any who supposed that we would be wiped off the map of 
Europe because we have our difficulties at home, it may be worth 
while saying that they utterly mistake the temper of the British 
people and the patriotism of the Opposition." England was mak- 
ing no idle threat. That her ally trusted her was evident a little 
later when it was found that all the Prench warships were con- 
centrated in the Mediterranean, while the great fleets of England 
were ready to strike at a moment's notice in the Channel and in 
the North Sea. 

Thus encouraged Prance maintained an attitude correct, digni- 
fied, and resolute. Germany was asking a payment for some- 
thing she did not have to sell, but Prance could afford to be gen- 
erous; she would make concessions. Only she must now get what 
she wanted past the possibility of any future questioning. Por 
Morocco she would give about one third of the Prench Congo. 

The negotiations were carried on in a friendly spirit but with 
much difficulty for several weeks. Once they were broken off al- 
together, and there were ominous rumors and alarms. Indeed 
the long suspense began to tell upon the nerves of Europe. There 
was little improvement when presently the negotiations were 
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taken up again. All hoped that a peacefiil settlement might be 
attained, though no one could be sure but that some sudden ex- 
plosion might plunge the nations into war. 

In Prance a marked change had been brought about, which was 
one of the most striking results of the crisis. The overwhelming 
disasters of the Franco-Prussian War had produced in Prance as 
elsewhere ah impression which forty years had not been able to 
destroy. Prance had made of herself an armed nation and refor- 
tified her frontier, but there was none the less a lingering sense of 
military inferiority. In addition to this the Prench people had 
become intensely devoted to peace and economic progress. There 
had been no time when they were not willing to fight Germany, 
but there had arisen an increasing dread of doing this. Prance 
understood as clearly as did her enemies, that her democratic 
government made it less easy for her to maintain discipline in her 
army and navy, and exert all her force suddenly, than did the 
iron centralization of her enemy; and that the great social changes 
which were going on within her borders tended to some extent 
toward demoralization and disorder. This is always the price 
which must be paid by a Uberal republic surrounded by monarchy 
and absolutism. Her stationary population made her strength 
little greater than it had been in 1870, while the swelling numbers 
of Germany threatened to burst over their borders as they had 
done in the days of the Teutones and Visigoths. There are no 
braver people than the Prench, but with Germany Prance would 
no longer fight an offensive war, and dreaded the outcome of a 
defensive one. 

Most probably these feelings prevailed in Prance when the news 
reached Paris that the Panther had gone to Agadir. It is proba- 
ble that they continued until the German demands began to leak 
out. Then a remarkable spectacle was witnessed. It is customary 
to think of the Prench people as hasty and unstable; but never was 
there a more universal ccdm and firmness. That Germany should 
act with such brutal disregard and unconcern, that she should 
ask Prance to yield up what had cost the blood and treasure of 
her sons for something which was not Germany's, caused a pas- 
sionate resentment to sweep over the country. Only there was 
nothing hasty and rash, as there was nothing undignified or 
weak. The Prench government undertook to learn with patient 
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courtesy whether Germany's goodwill could be obtained in a 
manner consistent with French honor. Meanwhile it yielded 
nothing. The day had passed when a M. Ddcass^ must fall because 
Germany disliked him. Prance had regained her confidence, and 
was standing before Germany erect. Perhaps in this respect alone 
the crisis was worth all the terror that it cost. 

There is no doubt that this attitude was made possible, at 
least in the beginning, by encouragement from England. England 
also had come to fear and hate Germany, so that opposition to 
Germany was the cornerstone of her foreign policy. There was 
in England even more than in Prance an overpowering dread of 
the German army. Since the beginning of the Dreadnaught era, 
when Germany had begun to push hard for naval supremacy, it 
had begun to be felt that England's old defenses were no longer 
secure, and that some sudden attack from over the North Sea 
might destroy her entirely. Therefore England would have wel- 
comed the opportunity to sweep the German fleet from the seas 
while Germany was locked in a struggle with some other great 
power. England was ready to fight as she had been in 1905. 

In Germany this was realized clearly, and the result was an in- 
tensity of bitterness toward England such as had not been seen 
for generations. "We know now the enemy who loses no chance 
to bar our way," said one of the German papers. English med- 
dling was the subject of violent attack all over the country. In 
Berlin a widely advertised meeting was held to protest against 
the "uncalled for interference of England". "I would never trust 
an Englishman," the Pan-Germanists were saying. The Emperor 
improved the occasion to urge the building of more battleships so 
that Germany might have her rightful place under the sun. 

Pranceforall hercourtesy and complaisant manner was unyield- 
ingly obstinate. She was disposed to be liberal in the beginning, 
but afterward would not swerve from the course she marked out. 
She wished absolute political supremacy in Morocco, acknow- 
ledged in such terms as never to admit of doubt in the future. 
Por this she would give about a third of her Congo territory, re- 
serving to herself Libreville harbor. This was all. She insisted 
now that all communications be in writing. 

What Germany was willing to yield was perhaps not dear to 
the Prench ministers, such was the ambiguity of expression. 
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Doubtless but for the plain speaking of England she would have 
insisted upon a Moroccan coaling-station, or even a sphere of in- 
fluence. When these points seemed abandoned, it appeared that 
she desired Prance to take Morocco on such terms that Prance 
would have little more than the task of maintaining order. She 
is said to have demanded special economic privileges, and rights 
which would have made French authority shadowy at best. In 
the absence of documentary evidence none of this is certain. It is 
fairly certain, however, that the Prench government now laid 
down a second principle. As before she desired absolute political 
supremacy in Morocco, and would have nothing less; but for all 
powers there must be equal economic opportunity in Morocco; to 
none could she give more. 

Several times the negotiators seemed to reach a deadlock. Week 
after week dragged by with slow interchange of documents. It 
was saidatlastthatM.Cambon and HerrvonKiderlen-Waechter 
had come to an agreement as to principle, but must have time to 
work out satisfactory details. A peaceful solution was predicted 
in responsible quarters. Meanwhile, however, nothing certain 
was known, and in spite of an outward calm the tension was 
very great. One evening it was reported that Uhlans had crossed 
the frontier, and the newspapers were eagerly bought up in the 
streets of Paris. Many fefired that during the long delay some 
little incident would cause war. 

Some things were quite cle€ir by this time. If Germany had 
hoped to drive Prance into precipitate submission, she had failed 
entirely. If her action had been a "bluff", it had gained her noth- 
ing. The majority of the German people did not seem to think 
Morocco worth a war, nor did they favor a war of aggression 
upon Prance. It was clear that the capitalists and industrial 
classes wanted peace. Only the Pan-Germanists declared that 
the Emperor, having sent a ship to Agadir, must not abandon 
Morocco without a fight. They ridiculed any effective resistance 
from Prance. A German cartoon widely circulated showed a 
startled President Pallieres confronting the apparition of Napo- 
leon III. Underneath were the significant words: " Thun Sie^s 
nickr. 

In Prance the feeling of apprehension was by now at least 
balanced by the determined spirit to make no dishonorable sur- 
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render. It seemed less difficult to stand before the antagonist 
now. The German cartoon was answered by a French pictore 
of Wilhelm restrained from drawing his sword by the shade of 
▼on Moltke. ^^Ne UfaUespas^** were the words, while overhead 
the air was dark with the aeroplanes of Prance. It was shown 
that against twenty-three German divisions Prance could put in- 
to the field twenty, and that in a defensive war Belfort and the 
frontier fortresses would make the tale even. It was pointed out 
that, if Prance could defend herself successfully for a few months, 
Germany might be driven by economic exhaustion to abandon 
the struggle. It was believed by some that the Prench field ar- 
tillery was superior to that of the Germans, and it was thought 
that the Prench generals were abler men. In the air she was im- 
measurably superior. In the Mediterranean her fleet would hard- 
ly be opposed. In the North Sea the English fleets were over- 
whelmingly superior. In Prance there was no longer division 
behind the government. 

Por the present, indeed, Prance had much the better of the 
argument, for while her markets were firm and her business world 
scarcely disturbed, the Berlin bourse was weak and a panic threat- 
ened to sweep over the Empire. Never was the colossal money 
power of Prance more strikingly revealed, and never was the deli- 
cacy of in temational finance more clearly seen. As von Billow had 
once said. Prance was rich and Germany poor. In Prance there 
was an enormous accumulation of surplus capital, in Germany 
only a little. But in Germany there had been an amazing indus- 
trial expansion, which demanded immense sums of money. This 
money had been borrowed, much of it from Prance. Already be- 
fore the Morocco question loomed up credit was strained to the 
breaking point. Now with war in the air depositors began draw- 
ing their money from savings banks, and loans began to becalled. 
Moreover the Prench bankers, who had shown much cautious 
forbearance, at last began a financial mobilization. Without any 
stir, they drew in their money from Germany directly, and indi- 
rectly through their agents. The Reichsbank had to raise its dis- 
count rate, and widespread economic ruin seemed imminent. 

By the beginning of September this was the situation. The 
powers had reached a deadlock, the business world was unsettled, 
the public nerves were unstrung. The delay was almost as costly 
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as a war, and Germany could least afford to pay the price. And 
so at last, what with the firm stand of Prance, the decisive atti- 
tude of England, and adverse public opinion all over the world, 
Germany thought it better to bring the matter to an end. On 
September 20 it was possible to announce that a definite under- 
standing had been reached upon the most important point: Mo- 
rocco was to be a French protectorate. It would take some time 
to work out the other problems, but a peaceful settlement was 
now certain. Thus the crisis was passed. 

The interpretation of contemporaneous history is difficult, and 
opinion must be subject to constant revision. So far as one may 
judge, however, the most important things revealed by this dan- 
gerous summer were as follows : 

1. Germany was so confident of her own strength as to be will- 
ing to defy both Prance and England. 

2. She made good her point: no power could afford to neglect 
Germany; she must share in any distribution of favors; her con- 
sent was as necessary as that of any power. 

3. But it was shown that there was a limit to what she could 
do; she was not yet the supreme arbiter of Europe. 

4. Prance had asserted herself. She could look Germany in 
the face. She was still one of the greatest powers in the world. 

6. Her enormous financial strength was an incalculable asset 
either in peace or war. 

6. The crisis had €iroused the spirit of Prench nationality and 
given greater coherence to the Republic. 

7. If Germany had hoped to drive apart England and Prance, 
she had failed. They now stood together as never before. The 
entente cardiaU was virtually a close alliance. 

8. England had gained the greater hostility of Germany. She 
would be made to pay, if ever Germany could reach her. 

9. In England there was a clearer realization of this. Hopes 
began to be expressed that England and Germany might make a 
lasting settlement of their differences. Many people saw the folly 
of continuing to thwart Germany's colonial ambitions and legiti- 
mate desire for expansion. 
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William Tecumseh Sherman 
as College President 

WaLTBR L. FLBMINe 
Professor of History in I/misiana State University 

The Louisiana State Seminary (now the Louisiana State Uni- 
Tersitj,) began its first session on January 2, 1860, with William 
Tecumseh Sherman as superintendent or president. The Univer- 
sity, a few months ago, celebrated with brilliant exercises its 
semi-centennial, and upon that occasion there came from New 
York to speak for the family of its first executive P. Tecumseh 
Sherman, the youngest son of the general. During the first 
years of its existence the institution has passed through 
many vicissitudes and has developed from a small military semi- 
nary into a modem University, but it has never lost the impress 
of its first organization, perfected from 1859 to 1861 by Sherman. 
During the war Sherman's expressed wishes preserved the insti- 
tution from total destruction by the Federal armies, and after 
the war the University, struggling under the weight of carpet- 
baggism, continued to receive assistance from him in his position 
of authority. Finally, it was due mainly to him that the Fed- 
eral government gave to the University its present beautifril site 
~the old military post of Baton Rouge. 

The Louisiana State Seminary, to the presidency of which Sher- 
man was elected on August 2, 1859, was in origin and organiza- 
tion similar to the state universities of other states. Its endow- 
ment was derived from the sale of public lands donated in 1806 
and 1811 for educational purposes to the state of Louisiana. 
For the location of the school many towns fought before the 
legislature until 1852 when that body chose a site out in the 
pine woods four miles from Alexandria, in Rapides Parish, on the 
north bank of Red River. Here during the next six years a fine 
building was erected, and meanwhile the legislature enacted sev- 
eral laws providing for the academic organization. 

The first faculty was elected in August, 1859. Sherman was made 
superintendent and professor of engineering; Dr. Anthony Vallas, 
a noted Hungarian scholar, exiled on account of his connection 
with the Revolution of 1848, was professor of mathematics; 
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Francis W. Smith and David French Boyd, both young Virgin- 
ians and graduates of the University of Virginia, were professors 
respectively of chemistry and ancient languages; E. Berte St. 
Ange, a graduate of the Lycee Charlemagne, Paris, and formerly 
an officer of the French navy and a noted duellist, was professor 
of modem languages. The surgeon and adjutant was Dr. John 
Sevier of Tennessee who had served with distinction in Nicaragua 
under William Walker, the filibuster; later Dr. Sevier gave place 
to Dr. Powhatan Clarke, a Virginian, trained in Paris, who 
now is the president of the Retired Baltimore College of Physic- 
ians and Surgeons and is the only surviving colleague of Sherman. 

The appointment of Sherman was somewhat of a surprise to him. 
After resigning from the army he had tried banking and law in 
California, New York, and Kansas, and, being disgusted with 
both professions, had applied for the Louisiana position. His at- 
tention had been called to this place by Major Don Carlos Buell 
of the War Department, and his election was brought about main- 
ly through the influence of General G. Mason Graham, of Louisi- 
ana, half brother of General R. B. Mason, who had been Sherman's 
commanding officer in California. Graham, then a resident of 
Rapides parish and vice-president of the Board of Supervisors, 
had formed a favorable opinion of Sherman. In connection with 
the election an interesting incident is related. Before coming to 
Sherman's application the board examined voluminous papers 
relating to the merits of several other candidates. Sherman's 
application consisted of a half page note making application for 
the place and referring to Braxton Bragg, P. G. T. Beauregard, 
and Richard Taylor, all then living in Louisiana. "No sooner 
was this letter read," so the story goes, "than Sam Henarie, a 
plain business man and a member of the board, exclaimed ; 'By 
God, he's my man. He's a man of sense. I'm ready for the vote.' 
*But,' said Governor Wickliffe, *we have a number more of appli- 
cations. We must read them all.' 'Well, you can read them, but 
let me out of here while you are reading. When you get through, 
call me and I'll come back and vote for Sherman.' " 

Sherman was in Leavenworth, Kansas, practicing law when 
notified of his election. He went at once to Lancaster, Ohio, 
where his family was staying and there remained during the rest 
of the summer. In preparation for the opening of the Seminary 
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he carried on an extensive correspondence with army officers, 
notable among them Captain George B. McClellan, in regard to 
the plans and policies best suited to military schools. In No- 
vember he came south to arrange for the beginning of the first 
session. 

Sherman's first work in Louisiana was the preparation of a 
body of rules for the government of officers and students of the 
Seminary. For some of these he drew upon the regulations of 
the Virginia Military Institute, already famed as a military 
school, and upon his own experience at West Point. Some of 
the more interesting rules are as follows: 

No Cadet shall keep a waiter, horse, or dog. 

No Cadet shall in any way use tobacco, nor have it in his room or in 
his possession. 

No Cadet shall cook or prepare food in the Seminary bnilding, or have 
cooked provisions in his room, without permission. 

No Cadet shall visit the room of any other Cadet during the hours al- 
lotted to study and sleep. 

No Cadet shall send or accept a challenge to fight a dud, or shall be 
the bearer of such a challenge, written or verbal. 

Any Cadet who shall abuse another Cadet, by playing unjustifiable 
tricks on him, shall be punished according to the nature of the offense. 

No Cadet shall throw stones or other missiles in the ridnity of the 
building. 

No Cadet shall play cards, or have them in his possession. Games of 
Chess and Back/^amraon will be allowed, but only in recreation hours ; 
and in no case will betting of money or other things be permitted. 

All unnecessary talking at the table is prohibited. The Carvers alone 
shall call for the waiters. 

Wasting, or taking from the Mess Hall, provisions, or mess furniture 
of any kind, is strictly forbidden. 

A minority of the Board of Supervisors was opposed to the 
military feature of the organization, and one of these secured the 
manuscript of the regulations prepared by the superintendent 
and for several months refused to return it. Consequently it was 
not printed until the summer of 1860. The original manuscript 
of the regulations in Sherman's handwriting was taken from the 
Seminary during Bank's Red River expedition in 1864 by General 
T. Kirby Smith and was returned to the Louisiana State Univer- 
sity by his son in 1909. 

A circular of information was next prepared and sent out over 
the state. This drcnlar emphasiased the fact that the school 
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would be a military and scientific institution, and not a daiisical 
school similar to the numerous other colleges which the state of 
Louisiana had tried to establish but had failed. 

Early in November, 1859, Sherman moved to the Seminary 
building in order to push to completion the work which still had 
to be done. In his memoirs he says of this work : 

"A carpenter named James resided there and had the general chatge of 
the property ; bat, as there was not a table, chair, blackboard, or any- 
thing on hand, necessary for the beginning, I conduded to quarter my- 
self in one of the rooms of the Seminary, and board with an old blade 
woman who cooked for James, so that I might personally push forward 
the necessary preparations. There was an old rail fence about the place 
and a large pile of boards in front. I immediately engaged four carpen- 
ters, and set them to work to make out of these boards mess-tables, 
benches, black-boards, etc. I also opened a correspondence with the 
professors-dect, and with all parties of influence in the State, who were 
interested in our work." 

The fact that Sherman boarded with the carpenters gave the 
foundation to the story of later days that the state of Louisiana, 
gathering all its resources for war, refused to pay Sherman's sal- 
ary and thus reduced him to such straits that he was forced to 
live on servant's fare. He, at the time, complained that the 
negroes thought him "as rich as Croesus himself." He wrote to 
Mrs. Sherman "that the old cook Amy always hid away for me 
the best pieces of butter and made my breakfast and dinner bet- 
ter than the carpenters', always saying she knowed I wasn't 
used to such kind of living. She don't know what I have passed 
through." 

In December as soon as he had cleared the building of rubbish 
Sherman went to New Orleans and there purchased furniture and 
the texts and reference books necessary for the beginning of aca- 
demic work. 

During November and December he conducted an extensive cor- 
respondence with those who were interested in his work. To 
former army acquaintances he wrote for advice as to organiza- 
tion and administration. From Chicago George B. McClellan 
sent information as to text-books, uniforms, athletics, and the 
course of study. Braxton Bragg, formerly Sherman's command- 
ing oflScer in the Third Artillery, wrote from his plantation at 
Thibodeaux, Louisiana, that he was urging the merits of the 
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Seminary, andP.G. T. Beauregard, then stationed in New Orleans, 
sent greetings and offers of support to the institution. 

In December the professors gathered at Alexandria and at the 
Seminary in readiness for the opening. Sherman's estimates of 
his colleagues are found in his letters to his wife. Of Dr. Vallas 
he wrote, "he is an Episcopal clergyman but his religion don't 
hurt him much. He seems a pleasant enough man, fifty years 
old, fat, easy and comfortable." Of the others he said : "Profes- 
sor Boyd is a young man . . a very clever gentleman . . Mr. Smith 
is one of the real Virginia F. P. V's a very handsome young man 
of twenty-two who will doubtless be good company— (Vallas 
and St. Ange are very clever gentlemen— but these are foreigners 
with their peculiarities.) We have also a Dr. Sevier here of Ten- 
nessee, a rough sort of fellow but a pretty fair sort of man— in- 
deed, on the whole, the professors are above the mediocrity." 

Of his first meeting with Sherman, Professor Boyd, who suc- 
ceeded him as president, wrote in later years: "Late in the after- 
noon of the day before the school was to open, I reported at the 
office of the superintendent. Colonel W. T. Sherman. He received 
me very kindly and in his characteristic way chatted about 
everything. He was then, as he ever was, the prince of talkers. 
I fell in love with him at first sight. His appearance was very 
striking. Tall, angular, with figure slightly bent, bright hazel 
eyes and auburn hair, with a tuft of it behind that would, when 
he was a little excited, stick straight out. Until I met him I had 
supposed him a Georgian; and, when he corrected me, and told me, 
that he was from Ohio, I could but ask, considering the great 
sectional feeling and excitement then over the country, if he was 
related to the then famous Republican candidate for the speaker- 
ship of the House, John Sherman ? 'Only a brother,' said he, 
'and I don't care who knows it !' I could but admire the cour- 
age and defiance of his reply. But from that time on, he and I 
had it up and down, hot and heavy on politics, yet always so 
pleasantly." 

To the opening of the Seminary on January 2, 1860, there 
came "a heterogeneous crowd of matriculates." "The sons of 
wealthy planters from the rivers, and aristocratic Creoles from 
the South, the nimble pony-riding Cajeans from the prairies, and 
the diligent quiet fellows from the pine woods composed the 
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corps of cadets and came to be known as 'Sherman's boys'. He 
always spoke of them as *my boys/ continuing to do so after he 
left the college. Among them were some wild subjects, impatient 
of control, and Sherman's life at the college was not all smooth 
sailing." So wrote one of those boys who for two years sat un- 
der Sherman's instruction. 

The superintendent remarked upon the fact that many of the 
boys were accompanied by their mothers who seemed to think 
that going to college was a dangerous business and who parted 
from their sons **with tears and blessings". 'The dullest boys", 
he said, "have the most affectionate mothers, and the most vic- 
ious boys here come recommended with all the virtues of saints. 
. . . Of course I promised to be a father to them all." Some 
of the parents wrote to Sherman giving minute instruction as to 
how their sons were to be looked after, how disciplined, fed, and 
clothed. The superintendent was expected to perform duties 
ranging from those of a nurse or mother to those of ajailor. But 
most of them, he states, were wholly sensible in their views of 
what they expected their sons to get from their college course. A 
curious request made by Major P. G. T. Beauregard, then living 
in New Orleans, was that his son be given a room-mate "who has 
not seen much of city life." 

The best source of information about the opening of the Semin- 
ary is the private correspondence of Sherman, who wrote fre- 
quently and without reserve to his wife and little daughter and 
other relatives. From letters written in January, 1860, we learn 
that the work was rapidly organized. He says: 

"1 took things in hand a /a militarism, nsttrpediiill authority and began 
the system ab initio. We now have thirty-two cadets who attend 
reveille and all roll calls like soldiers, have their meals with absolute 
regularity and are always hard at work at mathematics, French and 
Latin. I am the only West Pointer, but they submit to me with the 
docility of lambs. A good many gentlemen have attended their sons 
and are much pleased with the building and all arrangements. . . . 

I have to write many letters to their fathers and mothers, who think 
I must take particular care of their children, but I cause all to be treated 
just alike. They all recite every day in algebra, French and Latin, be- 
sides which we drill them like soldiers an hour each day. At present I 
help the other Professors but after a while that won't be necessary, and 
therefore I will have more time. We now have fifty young men, some of 
whom are only fifteen years old and some are men, but all of them eat, 
sleep, study and recite their lessons in this building. 
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We put three or four io a room. All have their beds, which they make 
on the floor; at daylight they make np their beds, roll them np and strap 
them. They then sweep out their own rooms, and study their lessons 
till breakfast at seven o'dock, then they commence to recite and continue 
reciting till 4 p. if. when they are drilled an hour. Atstindown they get 
their supper and stndy their lessons till 10 o'clock, when all go to bed 
and sleep till day-light." 

With the students Sherman was popular in spite of the fact that 
by the military system he was given a peculiarly irritating con- 
trol over the liberty-loving young southerners. He saw to the 
enforcement of the usual military regulations; he confiscated the 
boxes of good things sent from home to the hungry young fel- 
lows; he advised the students about their accounts at the Semi- 
nary store; he looked after their clothing, and, as much as possi- 
ble, performed the duty of parent. He soon knew each student 
personally, and, since he frequently attended the recitations, he 
soon knew every man's class standing. **When occasion re- 
quired," writes an old student, '*he knew how to reprimand, and 
the words of kindness and encouragement often fell from his lips.'' 
With student and professor he was on pleasant, familiar terms 
and in each he took a deep interest. A colleague wrote of him : 

"He made every professor and cadet at the Seminary keep his place 
and do bis dnty; at the same time, he was the intimate, social compan- 
ion and confidential friend of the professor, and a kind, loving father to 
the cadet. All loved him. In the 'ofi* hours' from study or drill, he en- 
couraged the cadet to look him np and have a talk. And often have I 
seen his private rooms nearly full of boys, listening to his stories of army 
or western life, which be loved so well to tell them. Nor could he appear 
on the grounds in recreation hours without the cadets one by one gath- 
ering around him for a talk. Nothing seemed to delight him so much aa 
to mingle with us freely, and the magnetism of the man riveted us all to 
him very closely, especially the cadets. Scarcely a day passed that he 
did not see each and every one of them personally, asking not only 
about themselves and all that concerned them at the school, but about 
their people at home, when they had last heard from them, how they 
were and about the crops, etc And if a cadet fell sick, the loring care 
and attention he gave him! He was at his bedside several times day and 
night, watching him closely, consoling and encouraging him. Such in- 
terest in his students, and such confidence and affection for him in re- 
turn, and such impressing of his character upon his student, I have never 
seen in any other college president. History tells that he was one of the 
greatest generals of this century; let history also tell that he was one of 
the greatest college presidents." 
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Military drill began a few days after the opening. Major 
Smith, the commandant, was in charge of this work, but during 
the first weeks he was assisted by Sherman, whose attention was 
given mainly to the *'green squad", composed of those whose 
control of arms, hands, feet, and knees seemed to be limited. "We 
were an untutored set", said an ex-cadet, "and often provoked 
the disgust of the officers. Some of us made such slow progress 
that an awkward squad was formed, of which I was a promin- 
ent member, being placed there by Sherman's own direction." 

The uniforms were designed by Graham and Sherman, with the 
suggestions and advice of Captain McClellan. The boy^ were 
delighted when the uniforms arrived. The dress coat was a dark 
blue military frock, with standing collar and gilt buttons bearing 
the coat of arms of Louisiana. The pantaloons were blue with a 
black welt down the outer seam. For ordinary wear there was 
a fatigue uniform. During the first session the professors wore 
uniforms similar to those of the cadets except that the coat was 
double breasted. Most of the professors objected to the uniform, 
but not so the students who were immensely pleased with the 
show they made. "Our uniforms were showy and uncomfort- 
able," wrote one of them who later wore the gray, "the hat for 
dress occasions was a gorgeous affair— high and broad and stiff, 
with brazen ornaments representing the college building, and the 
coat of arms of the state, and waving black ostrich plumes. An 
African prince would have given treasures of ivory and gold dust 
for such a royal head piece." 

The question of discipline was of course a serious one. Young 
southern men of that time were not accustomed to rigid discip- 
line. It was mainly the desire for a stricter training for their sons 
that caused southern fathers to establish in each southern state 
a military academy. However at the Louisiana State Seminary 
for a month after the opening all went well. There were no seri- 
ous breaches of discipline, and Sherman was congratulating him- 
self upon the situation. But about February 1, when the newness 
of the situation had worn off, the test of strength came. Among 
the students were several hard characters sent by their parents 
to the Seminary as a last resort. These planned a campaign of 
passive opposition to the authorities. But other happenings 
brought matters to a crisis quickly. The orderlj sergeant re- 
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ported one of the cadets, and ont of this a fight resulted in which 
knives were drawn. Sherman convened a faculty court of in- 
quiry and upon its findings summarily dismissed both belliger- 
ents. Both then apologized profusely and were readmitted only 
to join the passive opposition. Sherman soon disposed of this. 
One was expelled upon Professor Boyd's report "for singing a 

blackguard song". Another, W , came to Sherman to 

draw money for the purpose of going into Alexandria to see a 

dentist. Sherman gave him an order on the dentist, but W 

complained that that was ''no way to treat a gentleman" and 
was soon on his way home. 

Then came the C case which Sherman reported to his 

. wife as follows : 'It is against the rules for cadets to use tobac- 
co— (but we know that they do use it), but this morning one did 
it so openly that I supposed he did it in defiance. I went to his 
room to see him but he was out, and in one drawer of his wash- 
stand I found plenty of tobacco. I, of course, emptied it into the 

fireplace. Soon after the young gentleman, named C , 

came to me, evidently instigated by others, and complained of ill 
treatment and soon complained of my opening his drawer, inti- 
mating that it was a breach of propriety. Of course I soon ad- 
vised him that his concealment and breach of regulations, as well 
known to him, was the breach of honor. He said he would not 
stay and after some preliminaries I shipped him. Another came 
with a similar complaint and I sent him off and then the matter 
ended. These two last were dull at books and noisy, quarrel- 
some fellows and a good riddance." 

This ^*emeut€^\ as Sherman called it, settled the question of 
mastery. The troubles of discipline after this were slight. One 

parent, P T , alarmed at Sherman's energetic 

methods, wrote to General Graham that the Seminary, "the last 
best hope of Louisiana's sons" might be endangered by this se- 
vere treatment of the young men; "Will our sons submit to the 
arbitrary commands of dictators ?"; he "fears the effects of strin- 
gent personal command— the government which originates in the 
mere will of the superior." Graham responded with his familiar 
argument in favor of military government and added that some 
'^have sent chronic cases to this institution as their last hope for 
a cure, but we don't intend to keep this kind of a hospital. . . . 
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'There is no other name known tinto men' whereby he can get 
creditably through this institution but order and industry". 

Upon investigation Sherman found that young T had 

been "oppressed" by Professor Boyd who ordered him out of the 
class-room for making a disturbance about a pig's tail which 
some one had tied to a fellow student's coat. These facts calmed 
his father. 

The dry fare at the Seminary mess hall was a cause of much 
mischief and of violation of rules on the part of the students. To 
get something to eat they were accustomed to escape from the 
building at night and take a short cut through the woods to 
Pineville and Alexandria or to some house where such delicacies 
as ham and eggs could be had. Raids were made upon the poul- 
try yards of the steward Jarreau and of the country people who 
lived from one to three miles away. Chickens, turkeys, and 
small pigs were cooked in negro cabins or in the rooms of the 
students. The superintendent was at times kept busy protecting 
the property of his neighbors and several times marauders were 
caught by him. A member of the faculty said of his activity in 
this direction: 

"He was a natural bom detectsye. Prom the least little dew he 
would infer what a cadet was doing. Once I remember we were strol- 
ling in the woods, and passed a gronp of cadets a little distance off. I 
had observed nothing unnsual when he spoke up : 'Those fellows seem 
a little flashed. They are up to something.' I thought no more of it. 
The next day he called me into the office and said: *You remember 
those boys we passed in the woods ? They were concocting a plan to 
rob the henroosts of the neighbors. They have confessed it all to me.' 
And by his everlasting vigilance and quick perception he prevented much 
petty mischief. He was well named Tecnmseh. The wily old Indian 
was hardly superior to Sherman in reading the 'signs' and divining the 
plans of the foe or cadet." 

Some of the students organized a foraging society. Sherman 
discovered it and obtained ''the constitution of the marauders". 
In order to break it up he demanded that certain innocent stu- 
dents who knew those guilty of stealing chickens— the "Mose 
Chicken Case" this was called— should disclose the names of the 
offenders. With much difliculty was the information obtained, 
the students maintaining that it would be dishonorable ''to tell 
on" the guilty parties. In this connection Sherman issued an or* 
der from which the following extract is taken : 
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"The Snperintendent will call upon no cadet to expose the little pec- 
cadillos of his fellow, but when these peccadillos amount to yiolence, 
breaking the laws of the State, and insults to superiors, the case is dif- 
ferent, and it should be the pride of every cadet to keep in check these 
things, for they aim at the destruction of the Institution itself. There is 
a wide difierence in the two classes of cases. Older and better informed 
cadets are now cautioned against being drawn into the custom of con- 
cealing real wrongs and outrages, because itlooks like "tattling". Mis- 
chievous cadets will try to establish this rule, because it will shelter them 
in their mischief" 

When the food was unbearable, as it was at times, the students 
were almost uncontrollable. On one occasion when the meat was 
odorous the student body threw the dishes and their contents on 
the floor, at another time they ran the waiters from the messhall, 
a few of the lawless element firing pistols at the fleeing menials 
as they ran. After each outbreak the leaders were dismissed, and 
the food was slightly improved. 

The use of tobacco and whiskey was forbidden, but it was hard 
to break some of the boys of habits long formed. One student, 
who had stored whiskey in his room, threatened the superinten- 
dent with a pistol and then left without waiting to be dismissed. 
The most lawless were in this way soon ^'renvoyi^*^ as the records 
politely say, but the ones who remained were lively enough. 
They ducked the negro servants in the spring, polished Dr. Vallas's 
blackboards with bear grease hair oil, and raided the steward's 
stores. Finally a regular guard, as in the army, was established 
and the mischief was moderated. 

There was some church going on Sundays, but the students had 
to walk three miles to service unless Dr. Vallas preached at the 
Seminary, which was seldom. There were rumors that the 
church squad visited the bar-rooms before returning to the Semi- 
nary, but Sherman declared these stories were invented by the 
disappointed shopkeepers of Alexandria who could not get cadet 
custom. Such games as chess, backgammon, etc., were encour- 
aged in the barracks, though gambling was forbidden. But Sun- 
day was a hard day for the authorities; the boys were without 
occupation and much mischief was then concocted, especially on 
their long rambles in the surrounding woods or on fishing excur- 
sions. 

But Sherman looked after the amusements and recreations as 
weU as the discipline of his boys. Parties and hops were fre- 
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qaently given, and to these the pretty daughters of the planters 
came in numbers. Sherman was as anxious as the boys for the 
girls to see the new uniforms, but he says that on all holidays he 
felt nervous, always looking for some manifestation of cadet mis- 
chief. 

To the young Louisianan, accustomed to outdoor life and to 
little restraint, the Seminary routine work, discipline, and indoor 
life was irksome in the extreme. That the difficulties of discipline 
were no greater was due largely to the administrative ability and 
the tact of Sherman, who, in spite of his strictness, was always 
popular with the students. 

The fame of the Seminary spread over the state, and many visi- 
tors came to see the school at work. These were treated with 
the greatest consideration, were shown over the buildings, and 
entertained at luncheon. To encourage the cadets in habits of 
neatness and order, Sherman always exhibited the cadets' rooms 
to those visiting parties which contained young girls and ladies. 
This scheme, it is said, worked well and markedly reduced the 
amount of tobacco consumed, or at least lessened the evidences 
of it. 

Sherman's estimates of his colleagues, formed upon brief ac- 
quaintance, have been quoted above. He modified his views but 
little upon further acquaintance. He held the members of the 
faculty rigidly to their work, believing, as he said to a member of 
the Board of Supervisors, that ''since you pay your professors 
well, you have a right to expect them to work." He had little 
patience with the southern habit of procrastination whether in 
professors or in students. When two of his professors, through 
neglect to order books found themselves with large classes and 
no texts, Sherman had the classes marched regularly to their 
rooms to be given oral instruction. This was kept up until the 
books arrived. 

The superintendent made frequent visits of inspection to the 
class rooms, dropping in at the most unexpected times. The 
professors and students were thus stimulated to do their best at 
all times. A friendly professor wrote : 

''Sherman looked well not only to the happiness and health of his 
charges and to the military discipline and drill, but especially to the pro- 
gress of the cadets in their academic studies. He had no patience with 
inefficient teaching, whether from want of ability, or too much ability. 
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rendering it difficolt for the savant to come down to the plane of com> 
prehension of beginners. Yet he himself was no scholar in the profes- 
sional sense^not a man of varied and extensive literary and scientific 
acquirements nor even a general reader. He was rather the rough un- 
polished diamond, made great bj nature and of deep discernment, need- 
ing little the ideas of other men. But brilliant and original as he was 
in thought, he had not the usualaccompanimentof genius— want of prac- 
ticability. Shermap was eminently practicaL" 

The following incident is related of Sherman at the inaugural 
kcture of one of the professors in January, 1860: The professor 
'talked as he might have done to the faculty and seniors of Har- 
Tard. I noticed Sherman looking glum and biting his lips; and 
the lecture over, he whispered to me — 'Everyd — d shot went clear 
over their heads'. But he soon clipped the wings of our grandil- 
oquent soaring eagle and made him a plain barnyard fowl, a 
practical instructor." 

Likewise he had no respect for labored explanations and rea- 
soning. "Once I remember" said one of the professors, "he asked 
me my opinion about something. I gave it and then began to 
give my reasons when he stopped me with this remark: 'I only 
wanted your opinion. I did not ask for your reasons, and re- 
member, never give your reasons for what you do until you must. 
Maybe after a while a better reason will pop into your head.' " 

While Sherman insisted upon having firm control over the pro- 
lessors, as well as over the students, there was little friction on 
this account. Two of the professors— the foreigners— chafed a 
little and wanted more freedom of action, but personal relations 
were always pleasant. The superintendent had the respect of 
his colleagues and, after a few months, the a£Fection also. When 
in 1860 he was about to resign in order to go to London the 
manifestation of good will and esteem by the professors was 
rather a surprise to him, though a pleasing one. 

The supervisors and faculty had confidence in Sherman's judg- 
ment, fairness, and probity. He complained to his wife that the 
board placed too much confidence in him, allowed him too much 
freedom in financial matters, etc. A member of the faculty, Dr. 
Clarke, tells the following to illustrate the unwillingness of Sher- 
man to be paid for certain duties. 

"^e was the most consdentions man I ever knew, especially in the dis- 
^aige of public duty. His saUuy was $3,600 and in addition the Board 
allowed him $600 as treasurer (and he received $600 more as Snperiii- 
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tendent of the Central Arsenal) . One day he said to me: 'It is not right 
for me to be at the head of this school and (at the same time) its treas- 
ure. I want you to act as treasurer and you must take the $500 too.' 
He patiently taught me bookkeeping and insisted upon my receiving the 
pay." 

The Seminary was isolated from the outside world, and the pro- 
fessors were thus thrown much in one another's society. It was 
difficult to secure supplies nearer than New Orleans and New York, 
and servants could with difficulty be secured even by purchase. 
The unmarried professors and Sherman lived in the main building 
and messed together. The poor commissary arrangements wor- 
ried the professors as much as the students. While in Ohio dur- 
ing the vacation of 1860, Sherman wrote to one of the professors: 

"I wish we had Cincinnati near us at the Seminary. We should then 
not be troubled to get provisions, books, or furniture. . . . Though 
no gourmand I will return with regret from the apples, pears, vegeta- 
bles, meats, and luxuries of Ohio to the poor bread and poorer meat of 
the pine woods. It does seem to me that our lot is cast in the remotest 
part of the present civilized world." 

He says he lost fifteen pounds while in Louisiana and that his 
vrife, thinking that he had been starved down there, was prepar- 
ing dainties for him to take back with him. The old accounts 
show that wine was frequently brought on to offset the poor 
bread, bacon, and greens. Sherman at first opposed the use of 
wine at the faculty table. He wrote to General Graham: "Gover- 
nor Moore sent a fine lot of cake for the cadets and a basket of 
wine for the professors. The former was added to their stock and 
enabled them to set a nice table for the ladies (on July 4). The 
wine is untouched and I hardly know what to do with it. I 
think it prudent that we should exhibit as little wine as possible 
in our rooms or on our tables. I have always paid, and advised 
the professors to pay, largely toward the general hospitality, 
and thus far we have done so without wine except claret." 

But the fare was so poor that the rule about wine was relaxed. 
General Graham and other friends of the school frequently sent 
to the Seminary delicacies from their plantations. To supply the 
needs of the school Sherman kept a store or commissary at the 
institution, much to the irritation of the Alexandria shopkeepers. 
Sherman's accounts show that he sometimes had to restrain the 
professors, especially St. Ange, to keep them from spending all 
their salaries at the store. 
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The young professors admired Sherman and looked upon him 
somewhat as an elder brother. He was fond of relating his ex- 
periences in the army and the west, and they were fond of listen- 
ing. Many of the long winter evenings were spent by them in 
Sherman's rooms, the young Virginians smoking and listening 
and Sherman roasting apples and talking. '*What a charming 
and instructive companion he was to those of us who were thrown 
with him xronstantly at the Seminary," said Professor Boyd. "To 
me certainly was it a treat to listen to his clean cut and original 
views on nearly every subject that came up. And young as I was 
intimate association with so strong and fertile a mind, along 
with his sterling honesty and warm heart, was a rare benefit 
then, and a pleasing memory now. When the world knew but 
little of him, I looked up to Sherman as a singularly gifted man, 
his mind so strong, bright, clear, original and quick, as to stamp 
him a genius; and his heart under his stem, brusque, soldierly 
exterior, the warmest and tenderest. Of a happy nature himself, 
he strove to make all around him happy; and his integrity and 
scorn for a mean act were as firm as the rock. Such was Sher- 
man as I knew him most intimately for two years in the pine 
woods of Louisiana, before he became a great figure in American 
history. I respected and loved him then as I did ever after, though 
I became a southern soldier, and I revere his memory now." 

Shut off from the world as they were, the young professors 
welcomed every opportunity of getting out and mingling in the 
society of the community. When work was ended for the week 
Smith, Clarke, St. Ange, and sometimes Sherman went visiting 
the neighboring plantations where they were always welcome. 
Vallas seldom left home, and Boyd, who was not socially in- 
clined, took charge of the school. St. Ange went to horse races 
and once bought, with a large part of his quarter's salary, a 
worthless horse and buggy much to the amusement of his col- 
leagues. General Graham, 30 Professor Smith said, "was down 
on him (Smith) for gallanting". Sherman assured Graham that 
Smith was criticised mainly because he was attentive to a lady 
who was not of Rapides parish and added that "if we must con- 
form to every rumor we will lead a devil of a life here." Profes- 
sor Boyd, who preferred reading to "gallanting" wrote : 

"Sherman studied the amusements and recreations of his charges. 
Pond himself of young society and dancing, he gave the cadets frequent 
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hops, the planters and their pretty danghters coming in swarms. They 
soon got to be as fond of Sherman as his cadets were. They delighted 
to have him at their homes on the riyer and bayous, and many an CTe- 
ning did he spend with them, usually accompanied by his handsome 
young commandant of Cadets, Major Prank Smith, (kiUed in Lee's army 
the night before the surrender at Appomattox), and his accomplished 
surgeon, Dr. Powhatan Clarke, now liying in Baltimore, while not so 
much of a lady's man remained behind to run the school." 

Rapides Parish in which the Seminary was located was noted 
in the Southwest for its refined and intelligent popnlation^Cre- 
ole and Anglo-American. The latter element was mainly from the 
upper Sonth— Virginia, Maryland, the Carolinas, and Kentucky; 
the former was native to the soil— for more than a hundred years 
they had preserved in Central Louisiana the best qualities of the 
Louisiana French. It was a community of planters; hospitality 
was unbounded ; social intercourse was free and pleasant. In 
Rapides Sherman was a social favorite, and was much in demand 
for week end visits at the planters' homes on the river. He was 
generally well-liked, a fact remarked upon by the Federal gener- 
als who passed through this region during the Civil War. The 
politicians would have called him "a good mixer." Says one of 
his colleagues : 

"He loved to mingle with all classes of people, the lowly as well as the 
high. He understood them all, and he made all understand him. He 
would drop in on business men in their offices, or stores, and say a 
pleasant, encouraging word to the common laborer or negro slave. He 
was fond of children, would pet them, and they would play with him. 
... No one ever lived in Louisiana so short a time, and commanded 
so thoroughly the respect, confidence and love of the people as did Sher- 
man. He was popular with all classes, easily adapting himself to all 
conditions and to any circumstances. As a case in point, one evening in 
Alexandria, he and 1 had taken tea with Judge Manning, of the Supreme 
Court, afterwards United States Minister to Belgium and to Mexico. 
We were there till late. Sherman was to take the early stage next 
morning for the mouth of Ked River, there to take a boat for Ohio to 
spend the vacation. When he went to the hotel it was crowded— not a 
room, not a bed. 'But,' said he to the clerk, *we must have a bed. I 
am to take the stage in the morning ; nor could we go over the river to 
the Academy, even if we wished ; the ferryboat isn't running at this time 
of night.' 'Indeed, Colonel Sherman,' said the clerk, 'I am mighty 
Sony ; but I have no place to put yon.' 'But', replied Sherman, 'you 
must make a place ; we'll not take no for an answer.* After studying a 
while the clerk said : 'Well, if you will stay, the best I can do is to turn 
out the boot^black and give yon his bed ; but I dislike to ofier you such 
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a bed.' 'No matter abont that', said Sherman ; 'it will do first rate. If 
the boot-black can stand it every night, we snrelj can stand it one 
night !' And the boot^black tnmed oot, and we tnmed ia ; and the boot- 
black was a darkey." 

Before the close of the first session the Seminary and its stu- 
dents and professors had the good will of the people of Central 
Louisiana. To a Fourth of July celebration the Seminary au- 
thorities inyited many people, and so successful was the occasion 
that hundreds flocked to the final examinations a month later. 
Sherman announced in the newspapers that all visitors would be 
entertained at dinner and supper, and, of course, the attendance 
was large. 

Of the closing days of the first session Professor Boyd wrote 
years afterward : 

"Our session of 1859 closed successfully and most pleasantly with the 
nsnal examinations, drills, speeches, and great ball. Sherman made an 
address, and though he had not then acquired that facility which after- 
wards made him one of the best public speakers in the land, he acquitted 
himself most creditably, even in the opinion of the large number of able 
and eloquent men who heard him. At the ball Sherman was at his best 
and in his glory. He loved company, gay, happy company— and to feel 
that he was making all have a happy time. Both fathers and mothers 
of the gay young dancers were there too; also the Governor of the State, 
the Supervisors, and other distinguished guests. None was neglected. 
Sherman personally welcomed all, saw all, chatted pleasantly with all— 
made all feel at home, and have a royal good time. It was a treat to 
his guests, young and old, to see him enjoy their presence so heartily. 
Wonderful social man was he! prince of entertainers— a warm, generous 
spirit all aglow, and a bright, facile mind all devoted to making those 
around him happy. The ball lasted till broad daylight ; and the beauty 
and chivalry of Louisiana went away with ad miration and love for Sher- 
man. 

"But I must tell rather a funny thing that happened at the examina- 
tions. I had an English dass; and among other bits of ungrammatical 
language to be corrected, I had put on the board an expression taken 
from General John C. Breckinridge's good "democrat** but bad 
**Lindky Murray \ Well, old Jesse By num. the famous fire-eating Con- 
gressman in the days of General Jackson and one of the Supervisors of 
the Academy, spied it. Turning to Sherman he said : "We can foigive 
jou for being bom in Ohio, and even for being the brother of John Sher- 
man, the Black Republican, but d d if I like your poking fun at our 

candidate.'* Sherman thought it a good Joke; told him it was put there 
by the only Breckinridge man in the faculty. Old Jesse excused Sher- 
man, but don't think he ever quite forgave me, though I voted along 
4 
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with him for Breckinridge. Sherman favored Bell for President, but 
thought Douglass would be elected. He didn't think Lincoln could be. 
He was fartl^t from an Abolitionist— not even a Republican then." 

There was much to be done to perfect the organization of the 
Seminary, and during the two years of his stay in Louisiana 
Sherman made frequent visits to the capitol at Baton Rouge and 
to New Orleans to secure needed legislation, etc. He had inti- 
mate friends among the Louisiana leaders— Braxton Bragg, 
Beauregard, Dick Taylor, Governor Wickliflfe and Moore and 
many others. He was, he said "in the land of clover as well as 
molasses" all the time when traveling about the state. 

During the whole of Sherman's stay at the Seminary there was 
some controversy among the authorities as to the degree of mili- 
tary discipline which should be enforced. General Graham and 
the majority of the board wanted a second West Point— a scien- 
tific school with strict military discipline, the superintendent to 
have full authority over faculty and students. Sherman stood 
between the extremes. His friends Braxton Bragg and Dick Tay- 
lor were ardent advocates of the strict military regime. Bragg 
wrote to Sherman: "The more you see of our society, especially 
our young men, the more you will be impressed with the impor- 
tance of a change in our system of education if we expect the next 
generation to be anything more than a mere aggregation of loaf- 
ers charged with the duty of squandering their fathers' legacies 
and disgracing their mothers." 

The question was carried before the legislature in March, 1860, 
and Sherman went to Baton Rouge to represent the Seminary. 
The legislature compromised by pursuing a middle course. The 
military system was sanctioned, and the institution was renamed 
"The Louisiana State Seminary and Military Academy," while 
the question of discipline was left to the judgment of the board. 
Against strong opposition the legislature voted to maintain fifty- 
four beneficiaries at the Seminary. Dick Taylor objected to "pau- 
perising" the school. All of Sherman's requests for appropria- 
tions were granted. 

For a time it looked as if the controversy would injure the 
Seminary, and Sherman began to think of leaving. An offer of a 
business position in London paying $7,500 a year led him to send 
in his resignation, but so strong was the wish of both factions 
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that he stay at the head of the school that he agreed to go North 
to investigate the position before deciding. 

When General Graham learned that Sherman was about to 
leave, he at once called upon the board to meet the increase of 
salary offered. He offered to guarantee from his own funds an 
increase of $1000, (making $4,500 a year). To Governor Moore 
Graham wrote that the danger of losing '^our irreplaceable Super- 
intendent*' had kept him awake half the night; "that a man com- 
petent to govern, control, and instruct a large institution is of 
rare occurrence and if we throw away this one there is little like- 
lihood that we can replace him. ... I have seen enough to 
satisfy me that we could not hope to get again exactly such a 
man for the position, one of so clear, quick and decided a mind, such 
practical administrative and executive qualities, such experience 
and varied knowledge of men, the world and its business, combin- 
ed with such kindliness of heart and parental care and watchful- 
ness. I have found fully realized in him all which General Gibson, 
Colonel J. P. Taylor (brother of the late President) and other 
gentlemen told me in Washington last September, when they said 
in the words of Colonel Taylor, 'if you had hunted the whole ar- 
my from one end to the other you could not have found a man in 
it more admirably suited for the position in every respect than 
Sherman.'" 

So attractive were the inducements offered that Sherman with- 
drew his resignation and remained in Louisiana. A few months 
later the board rather unexpectedly curtailed his authority, and 
he then expressed his regrets that he did not go to London. Sher- 
man wished the professors to wear uniforms on formal occasions; 
some of the professors disliked uniforms, and the board was di- 
vided on the matter but finally excused the faculty, and the stu- 
dents became more turbulent after the strict regime was relaxed. 
In a letter to Mrs. Sherman the superintendent wrote on Novem- 
ber 29, 1860: "I observe more signs of loosened discipline here. 
Boys are careless and last night because the supper did not please 
them they smashed the crockery and made a riot generally. Pis- 
tols were fired, which scared Joe, (an Ohio employee j very much, — 
his education has been neglected, but I think he will get used to 
it. I fear that the institution is in danger from causes which 
arose after I left last summer. The alterations made after I left 
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were wrong in principle, causing General Graham to resign, and 
since then he will take no interest in onr affairs. Governor Moore 
is intent on politics, same of Dr. Smith, so we are left to the 
chances of the caprices of a parcel of wild boys." 

The superintendent was also professor of engineering, but since 
bis classes would not be formed until 1862 he had no regular in- 
struction work. He taught Spanish when Prof. St.Ange was sick. 
He says that his Sjpanish was that of theMezican border-^Greaser" 
Spanish. Once in a while a class in mathematics recited to him, 
and on Friday mornings he presided over the "speaking" in the 
assembly hall. But his most effective teaching was in history 
and geography. He was a firm believer in the principles upon 
which the republic was founded and frequently lectured upon 
them. He was also an expansionist and fond of talking about 
that aspect of American history. One of the cadets who sat 
under him said: "Much given to silence and the keeping of his 
own counsel, he was fluent and eloquent when he spoke. I have 
heard him lecture charmingly to the assembled students on the 
history of his country, selecting by preference chapters of explo- 
ration and adventure, or heroic struggle and enterprise, such as 
gave to the Union the territory of Texas and the great West. Up- 
on me and others he made the impression of an ardent, powerAil 
man, governed by duty and a sense of devotion to his country 
and humanity." 

The students not only liked his Friday talks oh geography, 
battles, expansion, and the far west, but they began to call at his 
rooms to hear more, and it is said that frequently he would be 
seen on the campus surrounded by an interested group to whom 
he was talking of the picturesque events in the nation's history. 
Pew people have ever believed more strongly than Sherman in the 
political and social results of geographic conditions, and his teach- 
ings of the time were permeated with his views. 

Sherman's family did not join him in Louisiana but remained 
at home in Lancaster, Ohio. At first there was no suitable dwell- 
ing for them, and later when a residence was available the politi- 
cal conditions were so threatening that Mrs. Sherman hesitated 
to come. Prom November, 1859, to March, 1861, Sherman car- 
ried on a lengthy correspondence with his wife, his little daughter 
and other relatives. It is mainly from these letters that we learn 
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of Sberman's life in Louisiana and of the beginnings of the Louis- 
iana State University. In August, 1860, he went North for a 
vacation period which lasted until November. After visiting 
Washington and New York on Seminary business he spent the 
rest of the time with his family in Lancaster— going to country 
fairs, speculating about politics, hunting chestnuts with his chil- 
dren, playing and romping with them, and writing of it all to 
friends in Louisiana. 

He had hoped to have his family in Louisiana with him, the 
state of Louisiana had built him a fine house, and he had taken 
great interest in arranging for the coming of Mrs. Sherman and 
children in November of 1860, but the disturbed political situa- 
tion caused him to leave the family in Ohio. In a letter to his 
nine year old daughter, written a month before the secession of 
Louisiana, Sherman said: 

"In the back yard I have prepared for a small garden, but the soil is 
poor and will not produce much, except early peas, lettuce and sweet 
potatoes. The house itself looks beautifnl. Two front porches and one 
back, all the windows open to the floor, like doors, so that you can 
walk out on the porch either upstairs or downstairs. I know you 
would all like the house so much. What I have been planning so long 
and patiently, and thought that we were all on the point of realizing, 
the dream and hope of my life, that we could all be together once more 
an a home of our own, with peace and quiet and plenty around us— all, I 
frar, is about to vanish, and again I fear I must be a wanderer, leaving 
you all to grow up at Lancaster without your Papa. Men are blind 
and crazy, they think all the people of Ohio are trying to steal their 
slaves, and incite them to rise up and kill their masters. I know this is 
a delusion, they believe it harder than a real fact and these people in the 
South are going, for this delusion, to break up the government under 
which we live. You cannot understand this but Mamma will explain it 
to you. Our Governor here has gone so far that he cannot change, and in 
a month maybe you will be living under one government and I another. 
This cannot last long, and as I know it is best for you to stay in Lan- 
caster, I will not bring you down here at all, unless some very great 
change takes place. If this were only a plain college I could stay with 
propriety, but it is an arsenal with guns and powder and balls, and 
were I to stay here I might have to fight for Louisiana and against 
Ohio." 

Sherman's views on politics were moderate. He was an Old 
Line Whig and considered his brother John, the ''Black Republi- 
can," as quite too radical. He deplored the sectional feeling and 
the resultingcontroversies and was overwhelmed with grief when 
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he heard of the secession of South Carolina. No secret was CTer 
made of his own sentiments: he wonld not go against the Union. 
So in January, 1861, when the governor of Louisiana seized the 
forts at New Orleans and Baton Rouge, Sherman resigned. For a 
few weeks longer he remained settling up his affairs, and late in 
February he left for the North. Of his leavetaking we have the 
following account by one or the professors: "The morning he left 
ns he had his battalion formed. Stepping out in front of them he 
made them a short talk, and then, passing along the line, right to 
left, bade each and every officer and man— not a dry eye among 
them— an affectionate farewell. Then, approaching our sad group 
of professors, he silently shook our hands, attempted to speak, 
broke down, and, with tears trickling down his cheeks with 
another effort, he could only lay his hand on his heart and say: 
'You are all here'. Then turning quickly on his heel, he left us, to 
be ever in bur hearts." 

He stopped in New Orleans for a short stay with Braxton Bragg 
who was then organizing troops for the "Independent State of 
Louisiana". From a letter written while in New Orleans to a 
friend at the Seminary the following passage is taken: 

'The tmth is I have socially been too much isolated from my children, 
and now that they are at an age when for good or ill we should be to- 
gether, I must try to allay that feeling of change and venture which has 
made me a wanderer. If possible I will settle down— fast and positive. 
Of a summer eve, with little Minnie and Willy, and the rascal Tom, I 
can live over again my Florida life, my ventures in California, and my 
short sojourn in the pine woods of Louisiana; and I will teach them that 
there are kind, good people everywhere; that a great God made all the 
world; that he slighted no part; that to some he assigned the rock and 
fir, with clear, babbling brooks, but cold and bitter winters; to others the 
grassy plain and fertile soil, to others the rich alluvium and burning sun 
to ripen the orange and sugar cane, but everywhere He gave the same 
firmament, the same gentle moon, and to the inhabitants the same 
attributes for good and evil." 

AUTHOR'S NOTE 
This paper is based mainly upon manuscript material pre- 
served in the archives of the Louisiana State University. This 
material consists of the manuscript records of the old Louisiana 
State Seminary, the letter books and miscellaneous correspond- 
ence of W. T. Sherman, G. Mason Graham, P. G. T. Beauregard, 
Braxton Bragg, D. F. Boyd, Stokes A. Smith, Francis W. Smith, 
Governors R. C. Wickliffe and Thomas O.Moore; correspondence 
of students and their relatives; the reminiscences of W. S. Bring- 
hurst| Ren6 T. Beauregard, D. F. Boyd, and Powhatan Clarke. 
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The Appeal to Ancestry in Literature 

William Wistar Comport 

ProfcMor of the RomaiiGe Lansuagcs in Conicll Unhrenity 

Loyalty, since the days of feudalism, has been one of the chief 
hnman agencies in the cause of righteousness. It is a sentiment 
of which much is asked and much is received. Men of today find 
themselves stirred to disinterested servicefor many an ideal exter- 
ior to themselves: service devoted to some member of one's family, 
to the Church, to politics, to social betterment, to scholarship, to 
a college or fraternal organization. All these forms of service en* 
tail a greater or less degree of loyalty, and to the appeal of some 
one of them every man must lend an attentive ear. Only by so 
doing, can he get outside himself, and join the innumerable com- 
pany of heroes who have sunk self in altruism, or perchance found 
life by losing it. Any ideal accessible to all men, which can be 
shown to have a salutary effect upon human conduct, is worthy 
of serious consideration. 

There is one object of loyalty to which Professor Royce in his 
admirable lectures on Loyalty^ makes no specific allusion. Per- 
haps it is not sufficiently recognized by us in America with our 
motley array of racial antecedents. We refer to loyalty to ances- 
try. It makes no difference who your ancestors were,— whether 
jou have knowledge of them, or not. You may, even, like David 
in The Rivak^ feel that your "ancestors are very good kind of 
folks; but they are the last people I should choose to have a visit- 
ing acquaintance with." Leave out of the case all considerations 
of family trees and of genealogical charts, and confine yourself to 
that spirit of the Past which you cannot visualize, but which 
jou can surely feel. Even with this reservation made, there still 
remains abundant evidence in literature of the potent influence 
upon the living generation exercised by an appeal to ancestry. 

Pascal, in one of his classic Penstes^ points out that man lives 
incorrigibly in the Future, that the Past and Present are contem- 
plated and esteemed only as leading to a brighter Future. Thus, 
the one period of time which is not ours to command, engages all 
our thoughts and holds all our hope during early and middle life. 
All history shows the importance of drawing from the lessons of 
the Past some guidance for our conduct in the Future. Emerson 
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maintained that the chief value of the study of history lay in this 
personal interpretation of which it is capable in our lives, and 
Professor R. A. Nicholson concludes his Literary History of the 
Arabs with this translation : 

"He in whose heart no History is enscrolled 
Cannot discern in life's alloy the gold. 
But he that keeps the records of the Dead 
Adds to his life new lives a hundredfold." 

Thus, whereas the individual lives in the Future, the experience 
of the race, of the family, is in the Past. How can we bring this 
experience of the Past to bear upon the problems of the indivi- 
dual? The philosophy of loyalty seems to suggest an answer. 

If Pascal and Emerson are right, there is a sentimental con- 
nection between us and the Past which the professional historian 
may overlook, but of which literature shows man to have been 
conscious for ages. Again we refer to the appeal to ancestry, as 
an incentive to heroic action and righteous living. Here, in our 
ancestors, is one more ideal, as worthy of loyalty and as capable 
of arousing it among men of today, as it ever was in the Past. 
R. L. Stevenson refers to what we mean in his Weir of Heftniston^ 
when he says: "There burns alive in the Scot a sense of identity 
with the dead even to the twentieth generation." And Sir 
Thomas More in Utopia (Bk. 2) speaks more pertinently of the 
reverence with which the dead are regarded in that happy coun- 
try: "They thinke that this remembraunce of their vertue and 
goodnes doth vehementely provoke and enforce the quicke to 
vertue; and that nothing can be more pleasaunt and acceptable 
to the dead; whom they suppose to be present emong them when 
they talke of them, though to the dull and feeble eye sight of mor- 
tall men they be invisible. . . . They beleve therefore that the 
deade be presentlye conversaunt emonge the quicke, as beholders 
and witnesses of all their woordes and deedes. Therefore they go 
more corragiously to their busines, as having a trust and affi- 
aunce in such overseers. And this same belefe of the present con- 
versadon 'of their forefarthers and auncetours emong them 
fearethe them from all secrete dishonestie." 

The Hebrew writers of the Old Testament constantly invoke 
the pledges made by God to their fathers, and the claim of rela- 
tionship is frequently urged by His people all through the history 
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of the dealings of God with the seed of Abraham. But the classic 
Hterature of Greece and Rome does not seem to have developed 
to any notable extent the power of the appeal to ancestry; and 
it is not until the institution of feudalism made loyalty the prime 
fiEictor in determining the actions of the mediaeval man, that the 
appeal to ancestry is constantly and efTectively made in Europe. 
Since the deventh century literature has consistently shown man 
to have shaped his course in accordance with loyalty to his an- 
cestors. Modem fiction and poetry alike are permeated with 
this sense of the overshadowing influence of the past in our pre- 
sent lives. 

For our examples, we may choose a few passages from widely 
difierent contexts. When, in the Song of Roland, Oliver urges Ro- 
land to sound his horn in order that help may come, Roland, 
thinking only of the humiliation of such an act, replies: "God for- 
bid that my relatives should ever be reproached because of me, 
and that fair Prance should be scorned." And again, in the next 
stanza: "God forbid that any living man can ever say that I 
sounded my horn because of these Pagans. Never shall my rela- 
tives have that reproach to bear.*' About the same time, in one 
of the oldest Spanish epics, Pemdn Gonzalez recalls to his troops 
the loyalty of their ancestors, who had never stooped to treach- 
ery or deceit for gain. This sentiment of family honor is con- 
stantly brought out in mediaeval epic and romantic poems, but 
nowhere more forcibly than in the words of the dying Roland. 

At the time of the Italian renaissance, Tasso uses a like motive 
to appeal to the young Rinaldo, given over to the charms of sen- 
sual sloth and pleasure. In the seventeenth canto of the Jerusa- 
lem Delivered he makes the hermit, representing Duty, reprove 
Rinaldo for his ignoble leisure: 

"Not underneath sweet shades and fountains shrill, 

Among the nymphs, the fairies, leaves and flowers; 

But on the steep, the rough and craggy hill 

Of virtue stands this bliss, this good of ours: 

By toil and travel, not by sitting still 

In pleasure's lap, we come to honour's bowers; 

Why will you thus in sloth's deep valley lie? 

The royal eagles on high mountains fly." 

Imitating the invention of the Vergilian epic, Tasso makes the 
hermit hold before Rinaldo's astonished gaze the shield whereon 
are portrayed the Past and Present of his noble line : 
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"Look tip, mj chfld 
And painted in this precious shield behold 
The glorious deeds of thy fore&thers old. 



Thine elders* glory herein see and know, 
In yirtue's path how they trod all their days, 
Whom thou art far behind, a runner slow 
In this true course of honour, fame and praise: 
Up, up, thyself incite by the fair show 
Of knightly worth which this bright shield bewrays. 
That be thy spur to praise!" 

There follows the conventional catalogue of the great members 
of the Este family of Perrara. It is drawn up with all the unction 
of the dependent poet. Bnt that reflection need not occupy ns. 
The interesting thing is this perennial appeal in poetry to tbe 
spirit of the family, which we find to be made with eqnal confi- 
dence and potency at widely different epochs in modem history. 
Dante had already used it cffectiyely in the sixteenth canto of the 
Inferno^ where Ulysses tells how he stirred his timorous crew to 
prosecute their rash voyage upon the unknown seas: 

"Considerate la vostra sementa : 
Fatti non foste a viver come bruti. 
Ma per seguir virtute e conoscenxa." 

And again in the sixteenth canto of the Paradise^ where Dante's 
ancestor Cacciaguida evokes the memory of the good old days of 
Florentine simplicity and family virtue, — a picture called forth by 
Dante's respectful words : **Voi mi levate s! ch'io son pi^ ch'io." 
Finally, let us turn to our own Shakespeare, and hear King 
Henry the Fifth, as he addresses his men before Harfleur in the 
Hundred Years War: 

"On, on, you noble Bnglish, 
Whose blood is fet from fathers of war proof. 
Fathers that, like so many Alexanders, 
Have in these parts from mom till even fought 
And sheathed their swords for lack of alignment I 
Dishonour not your mothers: now attest 
That those whom you call'd fathers did beget you." 

So have our Germanic and Romanic forefathers sung for centur- 
ies. That their courage and enterprise could be stirred to an ex- 
ceptional pitch by a skillful appeal to the memory of ancestor^ 
there can be no doubt. 
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And bow aboat ounelyes? In the cases we have qnoted, tbe 
courage developed was of a physical character, snch as we rarely 
aeed in times of peace. Moral conrage is in demand nowadays. 
Heroism in business and at the polls is more practical, if less po- 
etical, than bravery in the battle-line. It may seem, then, that 
the circumstances of modem life remove us so far from our prede- 
cessors of earlier ages that we have little in common with them. 
This, however, is not the case. The conditions are still essenti- 
ally the same. As among the Germans, upon Tacitus' testimony, 
so among ourselves, ''feminis lugere honestum est, viris memt" 
nisse" Men still do remember. We are dealing here with a 
primal trait of humanity, a curious manifestation of which is 
prevalent everywhere about us. The form of the appeal to ances- 
try in America has changed, but the appeal is still there. It isin- 
stinctive in mankind to consider ancestry. As a contemporary 
Spanish novelist puts it: "los muertos mandan",— the dead give 
orders,— and we obey ! Even in such a democratic country as 
ours, a considerable number of people cherish the memory of an- 
cestors,— but, it is to be feared, with pride rather than with any 
serious attempt at emulation. 

Indeed, the present regard for ancestry is in many cases con- 
strued too narrowly, as an affair of blasons, charts, and sure- 
ties, rather than in a larger sense, which will yield more generous 
results. We have made the mistake of writing Ancestors with a 
large A, instead of seeking in them the best spirit of the Past. 
With many of us, as Professor P. G. Peabody has put it, ''circum- 
stances have been so propitious, social traditions so sufficient, 
and moral inheritances so ample, that many persons are living 
on bequeathed estates, and arrive at ethical decisions through 
transmitted momentum rather than through personal initiative.'' 
These are the fruits oi a complacent acquiescence in the past ac- 
complishments of a noble line. Pride in ancestry is one thing: it 
may, or may not, be justifiable; but it presupposes an ancestry of 
definite distinction, such as few of us possess. The note of pride 
is lacking in the appeals to ancestry, of which literature is full, 
and of which a few examples have been cited. Loyalty to, not 
pride in, ancestry is the dominant note in literature, and the dis- 
tinction is essential. This claim of ancestry, as it is to be con- 
strued, requires neither family tree nor genealogical chart to 
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support it. It is a less definite, but more inclnsive, conceptioii of 
tbe claims of ancestry upon the mind of the present generation* 
than is generally held by onr American Societies of Descendants. 
It is reported that the German government is encouraging the 
citizens of Berlin to keep family record books. Not only as a 
matter of civil record, bnt as a bond for strengthening the respect 
and dignity of humble families, this plan should yield excellent re- 
sults. As a definite spur to virtuous living, the project entails no 
mere passive respect and reverence, but a conscious resolve to 
cherish the best traditions of the Past as applied to the problems 
of the Present. Loyalty to ancestry logically expressed in the 
life of today would not lead us into mere self-content and self- 
righteousness. Deeds, not words, would be its fruits. The dic- 
tum of old Andre le Chapelain in the twelfth century may be 
recalled with profit in this connection : "A man's nobility is to 
be inferred from his manners rather than from his blood": "magis 
enim ex moribus quam ex sanguine deprehenditur cuiusque 
nobilitas." 

Literature is full of passages in which witty writers have aimed 
their shafts of ridicule at those who are unreasonably proud of 
their pedigree. If these were set down here, it might make some 
readers wince. La Rochefoucauld is not the most cruel of them, 
when he says that "great names lower rather than exalt those 
who are unable to carry them". What may with more reason 
give us pause, however, is the fact that organization is today re- 
quired to promote this cult; for such manifestations of ancestor- 
worship as we are now witnessing may well be the mark of an 
inglorious age, singularly lacking in personal patriotism and in 
heroism of actual achievement. It is to be observed that when 
men are busily engaged in the defense of some noble cause, they 
have no time to talk complacently about themselves or their an- 
cestors. For instance, in the Song of Roland and in the passage 
cited from Henry the Fifths the family is introduced simply as a 
moral incentive to the combatants, with no thought of pride or 
exultation. It is in times of national peace and lassitude that the 
enervating tendency to self-congratulation develops. It is 
against this canker that we in America must guard, by seeing to 
it that our appeal to our ancestors is a personal appeal. In lit- 
erature this personal application is never omitted; it is ever up- 
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permost in the mind. In order to avoid the follies into which wt 
may be led by pride in» rather than loyalty to, onr ancestors, this 
personal application must inevitably be made. 

If any one now desires to witness the power of this personal 
appeal in modem literature, let him turn to Victor Hugo's play 
of Hemani^ the master-piece of the French romantic drama. 
Here again, as in our earlier illustrations, the appeal to ancestors 
is made directly for personal support under strong temptation. 
In this passage Hugo introduces ancestors for the only purpose 
they serve nowadays,— to inspire moral courage and provoke 
heroic emulation in the individual. Our American democracy, 
taking it by and large, is far more interested in the Pres- 
ent than in the Past. A man, the country over, is valued more 
for himself than for his ancestry. Most of us refuse to bow down 
and worship a name unsupported by present attainment. Inso- 
far as our American Societies of Descendants view their privileges 
of birth as a call to increased responsibility on the part of the in- 
dividual members, they may fulfill a wide useftdness in the pro- 
motion of good citizenship. Just in proportion as they fall short 
of their high calling, they may degenerate into aristocratic 
dubs, with no convincing reason for their existence. 

In these days, when men are judged by their fruits, the appeal 
to ancestry may still be made. But it must be made in the spirit, 
rather than in the letter, that was used by our forefathers. The 
salutary exhortations to zeal and courage formerly applauded by 
the clan, must now be taken by the individual and assimilated in 
private.. This is decidedly a matter for private interpretation. 
For, to learn our personal duty is our great concern, and it is in 
this connection that a reverent, retrospective view over an honor- 
able ancestry is of definite value. The great question for us is not 
''what did our ancestors do?", but "what are we going to do?" 
We would all fain live so honorably that, as La Bruy^ said, no 
man need ask whether we are of noble birth. 

We have been chiefly concerned with the inspiration which may 
come to us from a comparatively remote ancestry. That our re- 
remote, nay more unknown, ancestors can give us a definite stim- 
ulus, is borne out by the testimony of the Past. That there is a 
philosophy, a guide of life, in this loyalty to the Past, there can 
be no doubt. But as we come down the generations and ap- 
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proach ounelves, the tie between us and the immediate Past be- 
comes greatly strengthened, and the relation more sympathetic: 
Happily, the injunction to honor our parents is still respected 
rather in the observance than in the breach. Many a man is pre- 
vailed npon by the memory of a noble father or of a sainted 
mother, who is beyond the reach of the living moralist. How 
great the influence for good may be between father and son, it is 
easier to know than to telL No one has expressed it more simply 
than Stevenson in the lines addressed To my Faikerr-HiVLt father 
who had consecrated his life to keeping the light burning as a 
guide for lost sailors : 

"This hast thou done, and I— can I be base? 
I must arise, O father, and to port 
Some lost, complaining seaman pilot home." 
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Lee and Psychography 

Gamaliel Bkadpokd, Jr. 

In my series of articles on Lee I have not attempted to write a 
biographj. Lee's biographj should be written on the scale of 
Henderson's Jackson by a highly trained, competent, fair-minded 
soldier, like Henderson. Nothing of this sort has yet been under- 
taken. Some day I hope it will be. But such a book will neces- 
sarily deal with Lee's military achievements in a fashion that 
would be very difficult for a civilian. 

What I have aimed at is the portrayal of a soul. We live in an 
age of names and a new name has recently been invented — ^psy- 
cfaography. This means, I suppose, an art which is not psychol- 
ogy» because it deals with individuals not general principles, and 
is not biography, because it swings clear of the formal sequence 
of chronological detail and uses only those deeds and words and 
happenings that are spiritually significant. 

New names are often attached to old things. This thing is as 
old as Plutarch, as old as the Bible, as old as the first man who 
reflected on his fellows and sketched them with one brief word 
that made others reflect. What a portrait-painter was Tacitus, 
and Clarendon, and Saint-Simon. But the nineteenth century with 
its scientific training brought more method to the work, more 
patient curiosity, more desire to base its results on deep research, 
and delicate discrimination. Matthew Arnold's essay on Falk- 
land is an English masterpiece in this kind. Lowell wrote "A 
Great Public Character." Mr. Rothschild, in his "Lincoln, Mas- 
ter of Men" has drawn a full-length with loving care. Aod there 
are others too numerous to mention. But the prince of all psycho- 
graphers is incontestably Sainte-Beuve. He is usually spoken of 
as a literary critic. In pure literature he has some limitations. As 
what he himself called ''a naturalist of souls" he has never been 
surpassed, or equaled, or even approached. 

The art of painting souls has its difficulties. First, one would 
wish to be fair-minded, impartial, free from prejudice. This is, I 
think, impossible, and the impartial historian, or biographer^^ 
that is he who studies his subject in and for itself, without precon- 
ception or prepossession, without an instinctive disposition to 
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misrepresent from one canse or another— does not exist. There 
are simply those who think they are impartial and those who 
know they are not. 

To begin with, there is the cruder element of political, or relig- 
ions, or social partisanship, from which none of us is wholly free. 
Tacitus can see little good in a Cfesar. Clarendon finds the 
deyil's finger pushing Cromwell. Saint-Simon hates a parvenu. 
Mommsen has to justify the imperialism of Prussia in the im- 
perialism of Rome. These are the extremes. Beside them Mr. 
Rhodes and Gardiner seem fair, dispassionate judges. Are 
they so ? Mr. Rhodes' admirable history is spoken of as perfectly 
impartial— by Northerners. Southerners usually refer to it as 
the least partial of Northern histories. Certainly, in spite of all 
reserves and concessions, Mr. Rhodes throughout takes the 
Northern view of things— as is natural and right. So Gardiner, 
for all his fairness, obviously praises the Puritans because they 
were Puritans, the Cavaliers, although they were Cavaliers. In- 
deed, it is not impossible that the open, avowed, and evident par- 
tisanship of Clarendon (discarding of course all question as to 
accuracy of fact) makes safer reading than the disguised, insinu- 
ating partisanship of Gardiner. 

But these established prepossessions of creed or preference are 
not the only obstacles to the psychographer's impartiality. He 
is exposed to another danger which is greater according as his 
gift of artistic treatment and expression is greater. That is the 
danger of making his means more than his end, of taking such 
vigorous and startling measures to attract the attention of his 
readers and stir their passions that he emphasizes both the good 
and the evil in his subject far more than nature warrants or jus- 
tice allows. This is the real weakness of such writers as 
Macaulay and Froude far more than their political prejudices, 
just as, in a different order of literature, it is the weakness of 
Dickens. Macaulay doubtless loved the Puritans. But he loved 
a clever rhetorical touch far more than any Puritan. It was well 
to make his readers admire the champion of liberty. It was far 
better to make his readers start and gasp at the skill virith which 
he painted a champion of liberty or a tool of Satan. Therefore 
his high lights are very high and his shadows very deep. 
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"Lord Macaulaj had, as we all know, his own heightened and 
telling way of patting things," says Matthew Arnold. And 
Sainte-Benve also has his tranquil judgment on the "derer and 
dangerous counsels of M. Macaulay, much in vogue at present." 
'The best portraits," says that great historical painter are those 
in which there is a slight touch of exaggeration. . . . Some- 
thing is lost in exactitude, but much is gained in effect. . . . 
The less important features are neglected, but the great charac- 
teristic traits are permanently impressed upon the mind." It is 
thus that many great figures are revamped and made over long 
after they have passed away. I have said that Sainte-Beuve was 
''a naturalist of souls." Macaulay might well be called a ''show- 
man of souls." 

In dealing with historical material of all sorts one finds it con- 
stantly necessary to be on one's guard against this tendency. 
Thus, with the innumerable anecdotes bearing on the Civil War, 
the plain, uncouth narrative of a soldier who has no pretension 
whatever to literature often gives the impression of beingfar more 
reliable than the polished version contributed by a John Bsten 
Cooke or a George Cary Bggleston. 

But this is not all. A psychographer may rid himself to a con- 
siderable degree of general prejudices. He may by habit and 
temperament grow to think first, last, and always of his subject, 
never of his effects (which is the sure cure for rhetoric). And still 
he may fall into an even more pervasive and treacherous form of 
misrepresentation; he maybe misled by a personal affection for his 
subject, for his model, for what, in a certain sense, becomes al- 
most his own child. Probably no biographer who is worth much 
is altogether free from this. It is the obvious cause of the undue 
partiality which Sainte-Beuve is said to show towards some of 
his minor figures, such as the De Guerins, just as a corresponding 
antipathy appears in all he writes about Victor Hugo and Cha- 
teaubriand. Gaston Boissier's portrait of Cicero is one of the 
most lucid, most limpid character studies ever made, absolute^ 
free from any suggestion of rhetorical effect; but on every page 
you feel the painter's love for his subject, and that the weaknesses 
which are neither slurred nor palliated are touched in a very differ- 
ent spirit from that in which a lover of Caesar would have touch- 
ed them. 
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In our own war literature Henderson's Jackson is an excellent 
example of what I mean. There are few saner, more exact, judi- 
cial tempers than Henderson's. Not on any account would he 
deliberately have concealed or misrepresented any flaw or weak- 
ness in his hero. Yet, by some subtle, inexplicable alchemy, every- 
thing turns to Jackson's credit, and words and acts which might 
have been used by others only to make him repulsive and ridicu- 
lous serve in Henderson to make him heroic and lovable. 

Finally, the psychographer— some psychographers— -has to con- 
tend with another humiliating difficulty, the indisposition to 
change his mind when it is once made up. You labor widely, 
through thousands of dull pages. Gradually your picture ar- ^ 
ranges itself in neat order and correct detail. You see your sub- 
ject as you think it must finally stand. Then comes some little 
sentence in an out of the way magazine, or some kindly corres- 
pondent reveals a flaw you could not have discovered, and large 
readjustment seems to be indicated. You are ready for it— oh, yes. 
You accept it, if true — oh, yes. But it is surprising the amount of 
ingenuity you expend in convincing yourself that it is not true, 
that it may be explained, disputed, adapted. When you come to ^ 
your senses, you laugh at yourself; but you are so ready to do 
the same thing again. 

All these subjective difficulties beset the charming art of the 
psychographer; but the objective are no less, perhaps greater. 
Bvery portrait of a character must be based finally upon that 
character's own words and actions. As regards actions it is ob- 
vious that we depend entirely upon report, and little study is need- 
ed to make it plain that a man's own report is unreliable and 
that of others much more so. The reliability, indeed, varies. Re- 
port at third or tenth hand by incompetent witnesses differs con- 
siderably in quality from that transmitted by a trained observer 
in direct contact. But the latter is difficult to obtain and at 
the very best must be used with caution. A man's eyes are the 
servants of his mind and all minds are biased to some degree. 
Therefore the mass of biographical anecdote and reminiscence has 
to be sifted and tested by numerous almost instinctive criteria be- 
fore it can be used with profit. 

When it comes to a man's words, we are on surer ground; that 
is, to his written words; for words reported by others belong in 
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a quite different category. If we can consult a manuscript as it 
was actually penned, we have material which, so far as it goes, 
is indisputable and inyaluable. Unfortunately this is in all cases 
difficult, in many impossible. For the most part, we are obliged 
to rely on a printed copy, and printed copies are very far from 
being verbal facsimiles. Even when we are guaranteed against 
willful omission or emendation on the part of editors, the danger 
of error is by no means eliminated. Printers are careless, proof- 
readers indifferent. Few texts of historical documents made before 
the nineteenth century learned conscientiousness in such matters 
are to be used with security, and not all since. I do not suppose 
the most scrupulous historian will ever again consult the original 
records of the Civil War. Probably the printed copies are to be 
implicitly relied on. Yet they were made by many people and 
passed through many hands. Who knows ? 

Take one very trifling, yet significant instance of slight verbal 
variation. Jones, Fitzhugh Lee, and Captain R. E. Lee all reprint 
the important letter in which Lee refers to the capture of Mason 
and Slidell, and they all print dififerently one little word which 
might have quite a bearing on Lee's instinctive mental attitude 
toward his old allegiance. Lee assures Mrs. Lee that the United 
States wiU not go towar. *'/fer**(R. E. L.)"7:k" (Jones) "0«r" 
(P. Lee) rulers are not entirely mad." Which did Lee write? 
None of the three quite commends itself, though Captain Lee's 
text is probably correct. But the point is that each editor prints 
his own version with placid indifference and not a hint that there 
is the slightest doubt about the matter. A trivial thing, you say. 
So it is. But an inch on a man*s character is sometimes prodi- 
gious, and it is precisely in the trivial things that the danger lies. 
Here is another case of the mere variation of a letter. In his eul- 
ogy of Lee B. H. Hill apparently called him "a man without 
guiU^* and so it stands in some texts, a harmless compliment 
surely. But other proof-readers have it "a man without guili^^ 
and this calls down upon EUU a page of abuse from Rhett in the 
Southern Magazifu for daring to place Lee on a level with Christ. 

If we cannot trust a man's own written words, what are we to 
do about words attributed to him by others? Generally speaking 
we can have no confidence in them whatsoever. If you have tried 
at a half hours interval to recall the exact form of some speech 
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that has been made to joti, yon know the difficulty and how apt 
yon and other auditors are to dififer. Yet in these matters of 
character study the exact form is sometimes all important. Who 
can suppose that even trained and conscientious observers Uke 
Boswell or the DeGoncourts really get a stenographical report 
of the long conversations which they write down so industrious- 
ly three or four hours after hearing them. And if not they, who ? 
Can anyone doubt that these reporters unconsciously arrange, 
adapt, and supply words and phrases which they know to be gen* 
erally characteristic of the man, but which may never have been 
uttered in that connection and which the speaker would disown? 
An admirer declared that the DeGoncourt conversations "sweated 
authenticity.'' But Renan, at least, energetically disavowed his 
share in them. 

The ancient historians, Thucydides, Livy, and the rest, have been 
abused and ridiculed for inventing the speeches of great historical 
characters. But I am not at all sure that a thinker and an artist, 
knowing the man he dealt with, and the occasion, and the sub- 
stance of the speech, would not produce something more humanly 
Accurate and characteristic than comes from many a stenogra- 
phic reporter today. 

Sainte-Beuve has some excellent sentences on this matter of re- 
ported speech. "I must, in my turn, point out, that from such 
conversations, reported and repeated at leisure, even when they 
are reproduced with the utmost sincerity, we can accept only the 
significant touch and the general drift. As regards the details, in* 
exactitude and guess-work always enter in more or less. And, 
morever, memory is a great adapter and arranger {La tnfnunre 
aussi est une arrangeusey* 

In estimating the value of words attributed to a historical char- 
acter, one rule, well-known to the critics of classical texts, is often 
useful: viz., that among several doubtful readings, the least intel- 
ligible, the least smoothly conventional, is the most likely to be 
correct. For example, I feel sure that Lee's eulogy on Stuart, "he 
never brought me a piece of false information," reads exactly as 
it was spoken; for no "arranging" memory would have been sat- 
isfied with a turn of phrase so baldly inadequate. 

Even when there is a reasonable assurance that we have the 
actual language used, how seldom do we get all the meaning a 
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fpeaker intended to convey. Words by themsdyes are so little. 
The emphasis [^is so much. The tone is so much. The smile or 
gesture is so mnch. No reporter succeeds in giving ns these; 
yet how £ar they go in enhancing or diminishing the bare signifi- 
cance of speech! 

Nevertheless, we will assume that we start from an exact 
knowledge of a man's words and actions. Still, we are only on 
the threshold, only turning the door-knob, which leads to the se- 
cret of his character. We must get back of word and action to 
the motive beneath. The deeper one's study, the wider one's ex- 
perience, the less confidence one has that this can be done. "We 
may know historical facts to be true, as we know facts in com- 
mon life to be true. Motives are generally unknown," said Dr. 
Johnson. Difierent actions so often spring fi-om the same motive 
and the same action fi-om difierent motives. Ambition does the 
deeds of loving kindness and haughtiness of humility. Greed 
sometimes squanders and charity pinches itself and those it loves. 
Again and again a man fails to understand his own motives, even 
when he tries to disentangle them, errs ludicrously in making an 
honest attempt to explain them in warm words or in cold print. 
How then can we ever be confident of penetrating the motives of 
those who lived years ago, with difierent habits of speech, differ- 
ent habits of thought, viewing them in a mirror so uncertain as 
we have seen the records of the past to be? 

Perhaps I may be permitted another illustration fi-om the sub- 
ject which has most recently brought all these questions to my 
mind. General Horace Porter, describing Lee's surrender, says 
that afterwards, as the general stood on the porch of the Mc- 
Lean house waiting for his horse, he struck his hands together. 
There can be no question about the fact here. So good an ob- 
server as Porter has told us only what actually took place. I 
have followed Porter fiirther in the assumption that the motive 
for this gesture was an immense despair. But neither Porter nor 
I knows anything about it, and an uncomfortable suspicion be- 
sets me that, after all, Lee may have been only calling for his 
horse. 

But even with a sure knowledge of fact and an unfailing insight 
into motive, the exact protrayer of character would still have a 
wide, uncharted course to travel. For he must finally resort to 
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general terms. His subject is honest, generous, frank. Well, an 
honest man is one who does nothing that is not honest. A gener- 
ous man does only what is generous. A frank man always 
speaks the truth. In other words, all traits of character are 
merely generalizations from habitual action and motive; and on 
a foundation in itself utterly unstable we must rear an edifice as 
shifting and fleeting and uncertain as the clouds of heaven. When 
Macaulay says of Laud, "his understanding was narrow .... he 
was by nature rash, irritable, quick to feel for his own dignity, 
slow to sjrmpathize with the sufferings of others,'' we get a vivid 
impression which stays with us, but which may have been wholly 
borne out by the facts, or mainly, or very insufficiently. When 
Saint-^imon says of La Peuillade, "I don't think there was ever 
a madder head or a man more radically dishonest to the very 
marrow of his bones," we feel that we are beholding a fellow- 
creature damned beyond the limit of human desert. And the 
weakness of all such character portrayal is admirably shown in 
one of Clarendon's most striking specimens of it. "He quickly 
lost the character of a bold, stout, magnanimous man, which he 
had been long reputed to be in worse times; and, in his most 
prosperous season, fell under the reproach of being a man of big 
looks and of a mean and abject spirit." We see suggested here 
how slight is the basis of all our moral generalizations and how 
uncertain is the interpretation of motive on which even that 
slight basis rests. "There is," says Sainte-Beuve, "a degree"— 
and perhaps we may conclude a very limited degree— "of inti- 
macy beyond which it is not given to man to advance in the 
study of his fellow-man 1 There are secrets which the great Anat- 
omist of hearts keeps only for himself." One final test of a thor- 
ough knowledge of character may perhaps be suggested. That 
is, the prediction of action under given circumstances. But who 
of us dares often predict with any certainty the action of others, 
or even his own ? 

If, then, the portrayal of character is so difficult— not to say 
impossible, why persist in it ? First, because, largely on account 
ofthis very difficulty, it is the most fascinating of human pur- 
suits. The naturalist spends long days or months of patient toil 
in observing the habits of a bird or of an insect ? Is not the hu- 
man soul of more value than many insects? Also, with birds and 
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insects the naturalist rarely attempts to go beyond the species or 
concern himself with the individual. With humanity the individ- 
ual is endless in variety, inexhaustible in interest. What a de- 
light, after going through pages that are irrelevant and for one's 
purpose unprofitable, to find some sentence that, in Sainte- 
Beuve's phrase, reveals '*bare soul. " It is as if one had groped for 
hours in darkness and then suddenly opened a little window into 
heaven. Such, for example, is the careless touch in Cavour's let- 
ters that sums up a whole glorious career and stamps the eternal 
difference between the founders of modem Italy and modem Ger- 
many : * *Je suisfils de la liberii et ^est a elle qtieje dais taut ce 
qae je suis." Some writers, as Pepys, are studded thick with 
these jewels of self-revelation. But perhaps the pleasure of find- 
ing them is even greater where they are comparatively rare, as 
with Lee; and I shall not soon forget my delight in the reported 
phrase "It is well that war is so terrible, or we should grow too 
fond of it," and the written one "she is like her father, always 
wanting something." 

Moreover, the art of character study is not only recommend- 
able for its charm, butfor itsutility. Theknowledge of birdsand 
insects is of merely indirect advantage to us. The knowledge of 
men and women, obscure, imperfect, incomplete as it necessarily 
is, profits us from the cradle to the grave. The infant, hardly 
able to speak, learns whom it can wheedle, and whom not. The 
child, but little older, knows very well that its parent forgives a 
fault or grants a privilege more readily after dinner than before. 
All of us always build and unbuild the characters of others, ob- 
serve, divine, detect, use instinctively every little indication of 
£acc, of tone, of gesture. We often blunder, often go far astray. 
The wisest are those who recognize most clearly their utter lack 
of exact knowledge and most frequently exclaim, — 

'*0h, that there were ao art 
To read the miod't character io the fact !" 

Tet they persist, because they must. And all men and women 
are, whether they know it or not, if I may say so, mutual psy- 
chographers. 

For this purpose of mutual self-knowledge some may question 
whether it is essential or desirable to choose prominent figures 
rather than the man in the street. They say, it is not the great 
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men, who are remote and above us, who hdp tm to understand 
ourselYes, but those who have lived a Httle, petty life of trifles 
such as we live. 

To begin with, the man in the street is less accessible. He does 
not leave letters and memoirs. His speech and actions are not 
jealously observed and faithfttUy recorded. We may study him 
for our own profit, daily, as we can. But the permanent por* 
trait painter must look more widely for the material with which 
to work. 

Then, men who have lived large lives and filled great places 
bring more of their humanity into action. A violin that is playod 
on in only one small portion of one string yidds far less than one 
that is swept broadly from end to end of its entire compass. A 
man who for forty years has carried the wide world's burdens on 
his shoulders may not have finer natural faculties than you or L 
But at least he has brought every faculty into use with all the 
might he has in him. 

In other words, the main advantage of studying great mes 
comes not because they are great, but because they are not great. 
Carlyle wished to exalt a few choice heroes and let the rest of hu* 
manity bow down to them. The opposite seems to me the true 
course, to insist that all men may be heroes if they will. What 
strikes me most in men who have achieved greatly is not their 
difference from others but their resemblance to them. They are 
in all points tempted as we are, laugh as we, weep as we, sufier 
as we, fail as we, and for the most part are astonished at tri* 
umphing as much as we should be. And do not urge that this is 
the old theory of ''no man a hero to his valet," and that in ap- 
plying it generally I am only displaying a most valet-like spirit. 
I hope not. For it is not my aim to debase them, but to exalt 
us. When it is shown that great personages, who left a name be- 
hind them, had only qualities like ours, often defects like ours, 
and that they made their greatness perhaps by a happy balance 
of qualities or by an extreme development of some particular 
quality, perhaps even a little by some kindliness of fortune, it 
seems to me that we should be led to emphasize rather what we 
may be than what they were not. If Lee had something of my 
weakness, may I not have better hope of attaining something of 
Lee's nobleness? 
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It must be confesaed that such a method of studying heroic 
diiuracters depends for its success largely upon the spirit in which 
it is carried on. It may easily degenerate into the trivial, the 
gpoasiping, or even the scandalous. The distinction between what 
is humanly significant and mere gossip is not always easily es* 
tabfished. Even mere gossip may be immensely amusing, but the 
psychographer is concerned only with that which has a bearing 
upon character. Thus, if my neighbor's wife falls down stairs 
and breaks a leg, I may be civilly sympathetic, but I shall take 
no scientific interest. But, if she runs away with the coachman, 
the psychological problem attracts my curiosity at once. To 
take a historical instance. Mrs. Chesnut, in her invaluable 
Diary, teUs a long story of J. £. Johnston's causing huge amuse- 
ment to a colored waiter from the blank baldness left by a violent 
illness. This is entertaining, but it shows me nothing of John- 
ston's character. On the other hand, she mentions, in one brief 
sentence, that Johnston spent an afternoon enlarging to her and 
a friend on Lee's and Jackson's mistakes. Here we have a reve- 
lation. 

Still the border line between psychography and gossip is easy 
to cross, especially when the psychographer is unkindly. Indeed, 
the art, to have its richest usefulness, should be based upon love. 
Our observer of birds and insects almost always loves them with 
a personal tenderness. Much more, I think, will the observer of 
men gain by loving them. To be sure, there have been great 
observers who seem to have hated. But the very widest, richest, 
greatest— Sophocles, Shakespeare, Cervantes— have always loved; 
sometimes laughed a little, teased a little, mocked a little, but 
loved always. Humanity has been to them a strange thing, a 
pitiable thing, sometimes a deplorable thing; but even in its low- 
est vice and degradatiou, as in its height and grandeur, lovable, 
because they themselveis were human. 

It is in this point of love that Sainte-Beuve is weakest. He 
prided himself on understanding everything {le f^re Beuve avec 
son tauchantd(sirdetautcomprendre)QXid I think a little on loving 
aothing. Therefore his very subtlest work is sometimes bitter, 
and bitterness is no help to psychography or to anything else. 

It is an advantage to have a subject like Lee that one cannot 
help loving. I say, cannot help. The language of some of his 
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adorers teads at first to breed a feeling contrary to love. Persist 
and make jour way through this and you will find a human being 
as lovable as any that ever lived. At least I have. I have loved 
him and I may say that his influence upon my own life and char- 
acter, though I came to him late, has been as deep and as inspir- 
ing as any I have ever known. If I can convey but a little of that 
influence to others who will fed it as I have, I shall be more than 
satisfied. 
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William Pitt and His Recent Critics 

William Thomas Lapradb 

Assistant Professor of History in Trinity College 

The period from the close of the American Revolution to the 
Congress of Vienna was a time of great movements and stirring 
events. The Industrial Revolution in England and the French 
Revolution on the Continent were but the main currents into 
which flowed many contributing social streams and out of which 
proceeded influences which have not yet ceased to be felt. Great 
plays demand great actors. To Napoleon the majority of us 
would allot the star rdle in that drama, and most historians 
have placed William Pitt head and shoulders above the rest of 
his rivals. Indeed, as a recent lecturer has remarked,* it is per- 
haps not without significance that Napoleon had opposed to 
him rulers the majority of whom were either entirely insane or at 
best feeble-minded and incompetent. But when we limit our 
field to Great Britain, Pitt takes a capital place among the great 
men of his time. While few would deny him this place, it is, 
nevertheless, a fact that the field in which he was greatest. Par- 
liament, was by no means the battle-ground on which the most 
significant victories of his generation were won. And Pitt him- 
self had little insight into the character of the movement against 
which he strove, the French Revolution, nor of that other move- 
ment which enabled his country after his death to come victori- 
ous from the contest, the Industrial Revolution. Furthermore, 
even Pitt's most friendly critics do not undertake to defend him 
as a director of war. 

We must not forget, however, that Pitt was not solitary in his 
greatness even in his own field. It was a day of parliamentary 
giants. He had for contemporaries Fox, Burke, Sheridan, Can- 
ning, and others who were lesser lights by comparison with these 
but who in a less resplendent firmament would have shone as 
stars of the first magnitude. But unfortunately competent bi- 
ographers have not as yet undertaken the task of seeking out 
the relations of these men to the movements of their time and of 
estimating their influence on their nation and on their day and 
generation. Of Pitt's two most trusted and active lieutenants, 

• Forteicae, Britlili SUtetmen of the Oreftt War, 81. 
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GrenTiUe and Dondas, we haye no biographies whatever. Of his 
riyals, Pox and Burke, nobody has jet taken the trouble to write 
adequate lives. The same thing might have been said of Pitt 
himself a year ago, and it is at least doubtful whether it is not 
true today. Tomline's three volumes have a certain importance, 
due to the fact that their author was a personal friend of Pitt, 
but a student laments that the Bishop was so successful in keep- 
ing his personal knowledge out of his books as to render them 
well nigh useless. Stanhope's four volumes contain many letters 
and documents that a biographer of Pitt ought to use, but the mat- 
ter contributed to them by their author is of the character we 
should expect from a member of the family. Dr. Pelix Saloman, 
a German student, should he ever finish his work, has adopted a 
point of view which will make it difficult for him to give a satis- 
factory exposition of his subject. The essays by McCaulay and 
Lord Rosebery make interesting reading, but neither of these au- 
thors professes to have done the research which an adequate bi- 
ography of Pitt will demand. There is no field of English history 
so entirely unworked, no group of eminent characters about 
whom so much has been said and about whom we have so little 
definite knowledge, as this period from the close of the American 
Revolution to the Congress of Vienna and the men who in that 
time laid the foundations of the British empire of the nineteenth 
century. It is natural, therefore, that students are beginning to 
give this period the attention it deserves, and we are not sur- 
prised to find that several volumes of capital importance have 
appeared in the course of the last year. 

Lord Acton's work, as its title indicates,* is not primarily con- 
cerned with the character who is the central theme of this re- 
view. His lectures undertake to trace the movements in Prance 
in the years immediately after 1789. Nevertheless, he does refer 
to Pitt, as any lecturer on that period must, aad on this subject, 
as on the others with which he deals, his conclusions are interest- 
ing, the more so since they differ in many respects from the con- 
ventional notions which are generally accepted. Por all that, 
one cannot help feeling that the posthumous author, had he been 
alive, would have hesitated before publishing to the world as 

•Lectures on the Fretu)h Revolution, By John Bmerich Bdwaid Dalberg- 
Acton First Baron Acton. Edited by John Neville Figgis and Reginald Vere 
Laurence. London : The Macmillan Company, 1910,-879 pp. 
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perhaps his largest single historical work a series of lectttres 
given to Cambridge undetgrad nates. This yolnme reveals the 
lecturer as a man with wide information and capable of forming 
opinions of his own, but it is not exactly the kind of memento 
that we shonld imagine a man who did as much as Lord Acton 
to encourage historical study would care to leave to posterity. 
Few of us would like to have our class-room lectures published 
to the world. They are firequently designed rather to stimulate 
in the mind ofthe student a desire for farther knowledge and to 
encourage him to pursue the subject himself than to serve as ac- 
curate statements of conclusions which have been reached after 
careful investigation. We are, therefore, not inclined to set too 
much store by a chapter or a paragraph in a work of this kind. 

The "British Statesmen of the Great War,"* by Mr. Fortescue, 
the King's Librarian and the historian ofthe British Army, is a 
work of an entirely different character and calls for no such in- 
dulgence. Being the Ford Lectures they were intended for publi- 
cation. Mr. Fortescue is certainly iconoclastic enough to suit 
the most irreverent skeptic as to the abilities ofthe great men of 
the period. He finds things to praise in George III and Castle- 
reagh but has few kind words for any ofthe rest. Fox was "at 
heart not only unprincipled but thoroughly selfish" and "desti- 
tute of morals in private and principles in public life." Dundas 
was a "bom wire-puller." There are some things for which he 
"can never forgive Pitt," and he flatly asserts that that states- 
man "knew nothing whatever about war." It is on just thislast 
aspect of Pitt's career that Mr. Fortescue is best qualified to 
speak, however, and his extremely unfavorable criticisms must 
have some weight. They would deserve serious consideration, 
in fact, were they not interspersed with so many petulant preju- 
dices and inaccuracies, things which contribute to make the lec- 
tures entertaining to read but which make them practically 
useless for the student in search of information about the men 
discussed or estimates of their character. 

Mr. Grant Robertson's "England under the Hanoverians" ,t the 
sixth in the series of seven volumes on the history of England 

•BritUh atatetmen of the Great War, 17M-18i4. By J. W. Fortescue. Ox- 
ford : The Clarendon Presi, 1911, — 279 pp. 

^England Under the Hanoveriane. By Grant Robertson. With MTen 
New York : G. P. Pntnam*a Sons, 1911, — xix, 555 pp. 
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which 18 being prepared tinder the editorship of Mr. Charles Oman 
of All Sottls College, Oxford, is a decidedly more useful work. Mr. 
Robertson does not hesitate to depart from the beaten paths, and 
present conclusions of his own which do not in every case agree 
with the views now generally cuxepted. This is especially true as 
regards his treatment of Pitt's administrations, the part of his 
book with which we arc primarily concerned here. Unlike Dr. 
Hunt (Volume X of the Political History of England) and Dr. 
Rose, Mr. Robertson is able to discuss sympathetically thePoxite 
Whigs and to see the real significance of the principles for which 
they contended. Again, Mr. Robertson has a useful chapter on 
the Industrial Revolution and appreciates, as not all who have 
preceded him in this field of English history have done, the signi- 
ficant part played in the politics of the time by that economic and 
social movement. In spite of the author's tendency to indulge in 
minor inaccuracies in order to make his general statements stron- 
ger, this volume will undoubtedly prove useful to students of 
English history from 1714-1815. Notwithstanding Lecky's 
caustic but convincing estimate, British writers of late have seem- 
ed to be unable to discuss critically the last great English minis- 
ter of the eighteenth century. It is, therefore, a hopeful sign when 
we can have an author chosen to write a volume of this sort who 
is capable of seeing the weakness as well as the strength of Pitt's 
government. 

Of the two bulky volumes by Dr. John Holland Rose* one would 
like to find something as favorable to say. They will unquestion- 
ably be invaluable to future students of this period or biogra^ 
phers of Pitt, for their author has been fortunate in obtaining 
access to unpublished materials which many students cannot 
have the privilege of using. Dr. Rose has, therefore, performed 
a real service in publishing verbatim many documents from such 
collections, and he tells us that others arc to follow in a separate 
volume which he now has in course of preparation. One hesitates 
to say that except for this minor, if useful, consideration these 
volumes on which the author has manifestly bestowed much labor 
are of doubtful value, and there would certainly be many who 

•wmiam Pitt and National Revival, By J. Holland Boae. London: O. 
Bell ft Sons Ltd., 1911,— xU, 655. 

WUliam Pitt and the Great War. By J. Holland Rom. London : O. BeU ft 
Bona Ltd., 1011,— xiv, 506. 
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would take exception to such a statement. Nevertheless, if Mr. 
Robertson's conclusions, based on a study broader in scope but 
manifestly far less intensive as regards this particular period, have 
any sufficient justification, it is clear that those of Dr. Rose must 
suffer in consequence. In fact, the matters of detail in Pitt's 
career which Dr. Rose finds to criticize only serve to emphasise 
more the apologetic attitude of his entire work. Now Pitt may, 
and probably does, deserve much praise, but it can serve no useful 
purpose in arriving at a correct estimate of the significance of his 
career, nor will it even enhance his reputation as a statesman, to 
bring forward an apology for him at this time. 

Dr. Rose tells us in the preface to his first volume that he has 
undertaken to write a biography of Pitt and not a series of mon- 
ographs on the various phases of his career. But, if a biography 
of Pitt is to treat of the things with which he was busy, it must 
discuss nearly all of the public policies of Great Britain while he 
was her chief minister, and, therefore, to write a biography of 
Pitt is practically to write a political history of his time. This 
Dr. Rose has attempted to do, and he laments himself that he has 
not been able to find much evidence as to Pitt's character in pri- 
vate life. Of the author's estimate of Pitt's character, as far as 
his bboks contain any, we shall have more to say below. It will 
be better to begin by discussing these volumes as a history of his 
times. 

The first thing that impresses a reader familiar with the sources 
for the history of England in the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury is the fact that Dr. Rose's research was not sufficiently thor- 
ough to enable him to reach final conclusions on the subjects with 
which he attempted to deal. It is true that he has shown a com- 
mendable industry in ransacking out-of-the-way places in search 
of hitherto unused materials, but he has been palpably negligent 
about the fruitfal sources which were ready at hand. He has a 
fine scorn of pamphlets, which is indefensible when we remember 
that periodicals had not at that time driven the pamphlet from 
the field as a vehicle for agitating public questions and dissemi- 
nating the views of public men. And what shall we say of a 
writer who has a chapter on "British Jacobins" and who has in 
it only one reference to a newspaper and that of a character that 
indicates that if the author saw the paper at all he was not care- 
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fid to indicate its exact date? There is unquestionably useful ma- 
terial in the records of the Home Office for the study of this sub- 
ject, but Dr. Rose would probably have known the proper title of 
the "Association for Preserving Liberty and Property against 
Republicans and Leyellers" had he examined the tracts and pam- 
f^kts published by that society or notices of it in the newspapers 
or even had he consulted the manuscripts which John Reeves, the 
founder of the society, gave to the British Museum. Instead he 
was contented to accept the reports of spies and informers which 
he found in the Home Office records and <*alls it the "Ante-[5ft] 
Levelling Society, for supporting the Civil Power in suppressing 
Tumults and maintaining the constitutional Government of this 
Country in King, Lords, and Commons". Strangely enough Dr. 
Rose seems to be almost as unfamiliar with the activities of this so- 
ciety as he is with its name. Nor is this a matter of minor impor- 
tance. The view that a student will take of the policy of the Pitt 
administration in the critical months of 1792 and 1793 depends 
in a measure on the conclusion he reaches as to the origin and 
character of this loyal association. 

Dr. Rose has not only failed to consult essential sources of in- 
formation on this subject, he also seems to have been rather care- 
less in his search through those collections of materials which he 
did examine. This fact is well illustrated by a note in the volume 
on "William Pitt and National Revival" (p. 171). The author re- 
marks: "I have found in the Pitt MSS. (No. 315) only two refer- 
ences to Pitt's election for Cambridge." I had myself searched 
through the same collection of papers before reading Dr. Rose's 
book, and I noted five references to Pitt's election for Cambridge 
in the bundle he mentions, while there are few of the more than 
four score bundles of letters to Pitt which do not have one or 
more letters from his constituents asking for preferment or fi-om 
their fSriends in their behalf. Now a careful examination of the 
manuscripts contained in this collection would certainly seem to 
be a necessary preparation for writing an adequate biography of 
Pitt, and examples of carelessness of this kind tend to make us 
attach less weight to the statements which the author frequently 
makes about things he *'has not found". 

Aside from this failure to collect the necessary materials, how- 
ever, we cannot help feeling, in view of Dr. Rose's apologetic at* 
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titnde and his tendency to pnt the best constmction possible on 
Pitt's actions, that there is a danger that he did not make the 
proper inferences from the evidence he had at hand. Let ns take, 
for example, his snrmise as to Pitt's motives in persisting with 
the Westminster scrutiny in 1785. In spite of the fact that prac« 
tically the only evidence in support of such a conclusion is Dr. 
Rose's own conception of Pitt as a political purist, he says ("Wil- 
liam Pitt and National Revival", 271): "Nevertheless, it is likely 
that he [Pitt] acted, not from rancour, not from a desire to ban 
his enemy, least of all under any dictation from Windsor (of that 
I have found no sign) but rather from the dictates of political 
morality. That there had been trumping up of false votes was 
notorious; for the votes polled exceeded the total number of 
voters; and Pitt, as the champion of purity at elections, may 
have deemed it his duty to probe the sore to the bottom. In 
these days an avowed champion of Reform would be praised for 
such conduct." It would be difficult to frame another statement 
concerning this subject which would contain so little that is in 
agreement with the facts in the case. In the first place, had Dr. 
Rose taken the trouble to consult the newspapers of the day or 
some of the pamphlets which he seems to esteem so lightly, or 
even had he looked into the right bundle of the Pitt MSS. he 
might have ascertained that the number of votes cast did not ex- 
ceed the number of voters. Furthermore, if he had pursued his 
researches to another bundle of the Pitt MSS. (229) he might 
have found evidence which makes it doubtfril whether Pitt took 
himself very seriously as an opponent of corruption in elections in 
the sense in which that expression is used at the present time. At 
least he did not scruple to follow the examples of Walpole and 
North and to replenish his campaign funds from the public treas- 
ury, and the vouchers which he received from George Rose to ac- 
count for his expenditures bear eloquent testimony to the fact that 
Pitt was not ignorant of how the money so furnished was spent. 
If Dr. Rose knew of these vouchers and made the above statement 
in the light of this knowledge, this fact in itself would make us 
skeptical about the validity of his other conclusions. On the 
other hand, if he failed to find them it is merely another example 
of his unpardonable carelessness in collecting his materials, for 
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they are by no means the most inconspicuotis parcels in a bundle 
of the private papers of the man whose biography he aspired to 
write. 

It is with a feeling akin to sadness that one sets down such 
things about a work on which so much labor has been expended 
and which, had it been well done, would have filled a want long 
felt by students of eighteenth century English history. Neverthe- 
less, if we are to arrive at a correct estimate of the part, and it 
was not a mean one, which William Pitt played in the stirring 
events which took place while he was at the head of the English 
government, it would seem to be imperatively necessary for some- 
body to do again the drudgery which Dr. Rose has done in the 
collection of materials and to supplement it with almost that 
much more. Moreover, in the opinion of the present reviewer, 
this new investigator, if his work is to prove worth while, ought 
also to avoid the pitfalls of hero-worship into which Dr. Rose has 
faUen. 

Herein seems to lie one of the reasons why there is yet so much 
disagreement as to the place which Pitt ought to occupy in the 
history of his time. Those who have dealt with his administra- 
tions have had a tendency to be either too ardent in their admi- 
ration or too hostile in their criticism. He has, therefore, been 
pictured both as the delivering angel and as the arch-demon of 
his time, as the savior of Europe and as one wholly given over to 
the worship of the idol of his own ambition. Dr. Rose, for ex- 
ample, pronounces a speech made by Pitt in November, 1805, in 
which he merely has sufficient modesty to decline to assume per- 
sonally the credit for having saved Europe, "one of the most 
magnanimous utterances of that age." Such exaggeration man- 
ifestly has no other effect than to discredit the author who in- 
dulges in it. It certainly contributes little to the matter of ar- 
riving at a correct estimate of the character of Pitt and of the sig- 
nificance of his life. 

On the other hand, the facts brought forward by Dr. Rose, 
when considered apart from the rather strained interpretations 
which he has in some cases put upon them, serve to substantiate 
the conclusions to which even a cursory examination of the life 
of Pitt leads. Trained by his father to govern, he was ambitious 
for power from the time when, yet a mere youth, he declined to 
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accept any office beneath Cabinet rank, to his last days when, al* 
most alone, he undertook the task of fighting England's battle 
against Napoleon. It was this ambition to be at the head 
of the British government which seems to have caused Pitt 
to do the things for which his critics condemn him most and for 
which his admirers almost invariably apologize. In truth he 
had few scruples as to methods when the end seemed to be suffi- 
ciently desirable. If we admit, however, that Pitt was the 
one man of his time best qualified to be the chief minister of Eng- 
land and that almost any measures were justifiable if necessary 
to keep him in that office, then there is much to be said in favor 
of the view of his admirers. Loving power, as he did, he natur- 
ally aspired to enhance the greatness of the empire over which he 
ruled, and it was only when the welfare of his country came into 
conflict with his own hold on the reins of government that Pitt 
ceased to make the interests of England first in his policies. Eng- 
land has had few ministers who loved power so well, and she has 
had as few who strove as earnestly to make her powerful at home 
and influential abroad. Pitt was a man with two consuming pas- 
sions; but one of these passions was inevitably subordinated to 
the other when there was a conflict. He was firmly convinced 
that he was the chosen man of his time to rule England, and he 
aspired to raise her up from the depths to which she had fallen 
under the rule of George III and North and to make her the dom- 
inant power of Europe. On this last task he labored incessantly 
and only gave up schemes which seemed likely to accomplish 
that end when they seemed to render his hold on power less se- 
cure. 
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The Autobiography of Richard Wagner* 

WiLUAM H. Wannamakbk 
Professor of German in Trinity Collece 

It is forttinately not a rare thing for a great craftsman in some 
Mneof human endeavor to be so concerned about his memory 
among men as to prepare for posterity a full account of his Hfe 
and work. Such men, unfortunately, are not always gifted and 
discriminating biographers, and hence the really great books of 
this class are few. These few, howeyer, are precious and win 
rather than lose in the esteem of men as time goes on. The world 
of culture is grateful still for that wonderful account of the great 
individual Benvenuto Cellini, ,who possessed so many means of 
self expression and who long ago lived himself out in so many 
ways. And few books possess more of human interest, though 
dealing with an individual, than does Goethe's autobiography. 
Had Shakespeare only seen fit to tell us the great story of his life! 
What a tale he could have unfolded! As it is, we can but be- 
lieve that a thousand precious secrets of the craft and of man 
have been forever lost to us in the oblivion into which Shakespere 
the man has passed. 

Now, of the great artists of modem times few are receiving wid- 
er attention or more profound consideration than Richard Wag- 
ner. He truly holds a unique place in the history of art. About 
fifty years ago a hated, persecuted, exiled insurgent in music, he 
is today recognized broadly as one of the great world composers 
of distinctly original genius, and his operas, which are also dramas 
of great poetic beauty, are perhaps the most largely attended of 
all operas given in cultured lands. Poet and composer as 
he was, he has made use of this two-fold gift of self expression in his 
works and hence has probably surpassed all other artists in the 
attempt to give expression to certain inexpressible moods, states, 
and sensations. I doubt whether mortal man before or after him 
has so enchantingly and rapturously portrayed deliriously pas- 
sionate love as does Wagner in his Tristan and Isolde, Or who 
can ever forget those love-lyric passages in Siegfried! 

*Mj Lfiit. By RidMid Wagner. In two volnmcs. Authorised translaUon from the 
German. New York : Dodd, Mead and ComiMuiy, 1911.-^1 pp. 
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It 18 natural and proper, therefore, that Wagner's Life should 
arouse mnch interest. The book will be widely read and, in mjr 
opinion, deserves to be gratefully cherished by men interested in 
human nature and its higher deeds. Of course, we must realize 
as but natural that men keyed up to a higher pitch and living 
more intense and more manifold lives than the ordinary man,, 
should often run counter to the laws and conventions and stan- 
dards of society, that are made for the ordinary man. Equally 
natural it is that the world should attempt to exact of such men 
strict obedience to its laws and necessarily narrow conventions. 
Consequently, Wagner's book has furnished material for much 
condemnation of its author. Such a point of view is absolutely 
false, and one holding it cannot get the best that the book con- 
tains. Condemn the man as much as we choose, there remain 
his great works. Germans like to say of Goethe that the finest 
work of art he ever wrought was his life,— his life in its totcdity, 
for parts of it are hard to justify from either a divine or a human 
standpoint. What Goethe did was perhaps to come nearer than 
almost any other man to fulfilling the sacred duty of self-realiza- 
tion. In the process he was, perhaps unconsciously, impelled by 
a sort of demonic power that halted not even though the way 
passed over human laws and human hearts. In Wagner's book 
we can discern clearly the same process taking place. At first 
dimly, if at all, feeling that he was a genius, he gradually came to 
have unshakable confidence in his great powers and to know that 
he must do his work at any cost, else the world would be the 
loser. His Life is the story of the irresistible expanding of the 
forces of his personcdity and artistic power against odds as seri- 
ous as ever beset man. Read from this viewpoint the book gains 
greatly in interest and value and in many ways deserves to be 
placed along with the autobiography of Cellini. 

Only in part, to be sure, has Wagner here ftdfilled Goethe's cele- 
brated definition of the chief task of a biographer: to portray the 
person in his relations to his time, and to show in how far the whole 
opposes andm how far it favors him, how out of it he forms a view 
of the world and of man, and how, if he is an artist, poet or au- 
thor, he reflects this view. For unfortunately the book lacks 
completeness. It tells the story only to his settlement in Munich 
as the protegf of the Kling of Bavaria, when his greatest period 
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began. There is nothing in it of his second marriage; of Parzival^ 
of the Beyreuth days. Consequently we do not see the composer 
in congenial circumstances, when finally, after long suffering and 
lack of quiet and peace, he enjoyed that composure and freedom 
from gnawing care so necessary for the unfolding of his artistic 
conceptions. It is pathetic to read of the harassing lack of 
peace and quiet. It is beyond the ability of us ordinary mortals 
to realize the acute suffering he endured while forced by actual 
hunger to do the hack work of copying music at the time that he 
realized that there slumbered in his soul great music dying for 
the mere opportunity to be bom. The book fails to give us, too, 
the mature philosophy of life and the final opinions concerning 
art that we at least should like to believe he came to entertain. 
While we learn something of these elsewhere in his writings it would 
be interesting to see them brought into closer relation to his life 
and to know how they depend on his actual experiences. 

In passing judgment on certain incidents here related out of his 
life it is necessary to remember that this book was written down 
fi-om his dictation by his second wife, Cosima, whom he attracted 
to himself from her first husband and his good friend. Billow. 
With this in mind we are not astonished at the account here 
given of his passionate love for Frau Wesendonck, the young wife 
of his rich friend and generous patron. The book speaks of it as 
an innocent friendship interrupted foolishly, and therefore with 
serious consequences, by the stupid jealously of Wagner's first 
wife. As a matter of fact, the experience that suggested the 
Tristan and Isolde was, according to his letters to this afiBinity 
elsewhere published, not to be denominated an innocent friend- 
ship. 

In general, however, the story is truth, and therein lies its doc- 
umentary value and its lack, to a certain extent, of intrinsic 
merit as a piece of literature. Truth unadorned is beautifrd, 
to be sure, in many of its manifestations, but we must admit that 
Goethe was wise to mix poetry with the facts of his life. In his 
book he has often cast a halo of glory around simple experiences 
and thus immortalized otherwise long forgotten children and 
men. Wagner's book, on the other hand, is often rather a bread 
and cheese story. True there are scattered here and there through- 
out the long account passages that one likes to re-read and that 
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stick in the mind. These give to the book its poetry. Among 
others might be mentioned the tribute to his sister Rosalie on 
page 186 and his words regarding his mother on page 434. That 
he fonnd in his second wife the soul companionship that he so 
sorely missed in his first is to be conjectured from the striking 
passage on page 876, which foretells their marriage. 

But Wagner was essentially an artist and, as I have already 
said, the book is most valuable in throwing light upon the evo- 
lution of this artist personality. In the main we do see here those 
moulding and determining influences and experiences that shaped 
his life and work. And, therefore, to a certain extent we see out 
of what soil the flowers of his art grew. Looked at in this way, 
some of the wild excesses of his turbulent youth are seen to be 
only blind eflbrts at self expression. A striking example of this 
kind is the effect on the young musician of the acting of Schroder- 
Devrient and its results. 

Revolutionist as he was in music with every man's hand against 
him in consequence, it is indeed refreshing to read of the constant 
friendship he enjoyed from Liszt. The book contains many pas- 
sages showing the sincere gratitude of Wagner for this unselfish 
and helpful friendship, and his unbiased admiration for the great 
pianist. To Beethoven he pays the tribute of worship and gra- 
ciously acknowledges the wholesome, well-nigh redeeming, influ- 
ence exerted on him by the great man. Indeed, one wonders what 
would have become of Wagner without this influence. The Ninth 
Symphony especially assumed a sort of fatefuUy benign influence 
in his life, and the many passages bearing on this great work are 
among the most interesting in the book. 

We who are not endowed with the divine but dangerous and 
often destructive power of artistic creation always enjoy a glance 
into the soul of the artist when he is under the spell of his inspira- 
tion. We fain would know where his fancy is bred, "or in the 
heart or in the head." The following passage, taken from page 
603, is for this reason most interesting and with it this neces- 
sarily limited review may close: 

"Returning in the afternoon, I stretched myself, dead tired, on 
a hard couch, awaiting the long-desired hour of sleep. It did not 
come; but I fell into a kind of somnolent state, in which I sudden- 
ly fdt as though I were sinking in swiftly flowing water. The 
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rushing sound formed itself in my brain into a musical sound^the 
chord of E flat major, which continually re-echoed in broken 
forms; these broken chords seemed to be melodic passages of in- 
creasing motion, yet the pure triad of E flat major never changed 
but seemed by its continuance to impart infinite significance to 
the element in which I was sinking. I awoke in sudden terror 
from my doze, feeling as though the waves were rushing high 
above my head. I at once recognized that the orchestral over- 
ture to the Rheingoldy which must long have lain latent within 
me, though it had been unable to find definite form, had at last 
been revealed to me. I then quickly realized my own nature; the 
stream of life was not to flow to me from without, but from 
within." 
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Leading Ambbican Novbusts. B j John Brskine. With six portraits. 

New York: Hanry Holt and Company, 1910,— Yiii and 378 pp. 
SoMB Ambrican Story Tbixbss. By Frederick Tabor Cooper. With 

fourteen portraits. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1911,— 

yii and 388 pp. 

Matthew Arnold found it the source of some amusement that 
there should exist such a book as a Primer of American Litera* 
ture. Since that English critic's contemptuous belittlement of 
American authors, there has come into existence an almost as- 
tonishing number of volumes undertaking to estimate the value 
of the literature produced in this country. Among the most re- 
cent of such books the two before us are in a way supplementary, 
readily lending themselves, therefore, to serious comparison. 

It is to be noted at the outset that neither Professor Brskine 
nor Mr. Cooper encroaches upon the other's field. So far apart 
are they indeed, that our three most important novelists are un- 
studied, Mr. Ho wells, Mr. James, and Mrs. Deland, the Hardy, the 
Meredith, the George Eliot of our literature. That a discussion 
of these writers is omitted from Professor Erskine's book is not 
surprising, for he evidently regards authors who are still produc- 
ing as outside his scope; but that Mr. Cooper should not simply 
dismiss but nearly ignore them almost suggests that he felt him- 
self inadequate to the full completion of the task set before him. 
Faithful over few things, he should have had the courage of his 
convictions and have become a ruler over many. 

Professor Erskine gives serious attention to the work of six 
writers, Charles Brockden Brown, James Fenimore Cooper, Wil- 
Ham Gilmore Simms, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, and Bret Harte. By all odds the chapter on Hawthorne 
is the best in the book, for, as the subject is the most important, 
the discussion suggests that certain ideas in Professor Erskine's 
mind had had strength to inform themselves in thought, and the 
thought had had power to draw to itself adequate expression. 
Despite Mr. Brownell to the contrary, Hawthorne must remain 
a mjTStery. "Others" as Arnold said of England's greatest 
author, "others abide our question." Hawthorne is free, majes- 
tic, sparing "but the clouded border of his base to the foiled search- 
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ing of mortality". In the preface to his book, Professor Erskine 
admits his indebtedness to Mr. Brownell; but he is no servile ad- 
mirer,he has convictions of his own, he dares to differfrom a man 
whom he delights to honor. Of Hawthorne he says, "it is ob- 
viously unjust to pass sentence upon him, as recent and able criti- 
cism has done, because his stories present no strong sense of out- 
ward reality, and his very characters often seem to themselves as 
it were creatures of a trance. To condemn his work on such 
grounds is simply to complain that instead of being a realist, he 
is a psychologist and a poet. The Puritan vision in him is his only 
reality, and by comparison the outside world seems to him a 
thing of phantom and allegory. He is the child of the author of 
the Faerie Queene,** To make Hawthorne the Spenser of America 
may not be to utter the last word upon our greatest author; yet 
to set up such a comparison is but little less than the work of 
genius. 

The value of the content of Professor Erskine's other chapters 
is not to be minimized. They are inferior to the study of Haw- 
thorne only as the authors themselves are inferior. Brown, it is 
not too much to say, is of no more than historical interest ; and 
Cooper, it is to be feared, is rapidly declining into the same place. 
Cert€tinly children are reading The Spy and even the Last of the 
Mohicans no more than they read The RoUo Books. Fashions 
have changed, young readers prefer Treasure Islandaxid Captains 
Courageous. Simms and Harriet Beecher Stowe are also receding 
from present day interest. The life upon the southwestern bor- 
der and even the fierce strife between the North and South at a 
later period are rapidly becoming merely picturesque as time 
goes on. And finally the struggles in early California are already 
a thing of the past. Thus it is that five of the chapters in this 
book are of value because they deal with authors of historical 
importance rather than with those in whom interest is perennial. 
To say that Professor Erskine has given life to dry bones would 
be to speak too slightingly of some of our most important 
writers; to say that the aftermath which he has gathered from 
the mown fields is of more value than the earlier reaping is but 
to give him his due. 

Mr. Cooper's book is of far lighter value than is Mr. Erskine's, 
nor will he himself fed aggrieved at that estimate of his work. 
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In his preface he explains why he deliberately chose the term 
"Story Tellers" in preference to "Novelists" or "Story Writers." 
To speak in disparagement of his work, therefore, because it is 
not something which it never professed to be is bnt poor criti* 
cism. In his brief studies of noticeably popular writers ranging 
from Frank Norris, Francis Marion Crawford, and David Gra- 
ham Phillips through Winston Churchill, Booth Tarkington, 
Owen Wister, and Robert Herrick to Robert W. Chambers, Am- 
brose Bierce, and "O. Henry," with no little attention to those in- 
teresting women Kate Douglas Wiggin, Ellen Glasgow, Edith 
Wharton and Gertrude Atherton, Mr. Cooper has been actuated, 
he says, by the intention "not to ignore or gloss over any faults, 
but first of all to lay the main emphasis upon the positive merits, 
to show a sympathetic understanding of what each author has 
tried to do, and to give fall credit wherever they have succeeded 
in their attempt." It is safe to say that Mr. Cooper has realized 
his intention. He has given us a volume of those tentative esti- 
mates upon a number of which, the product of many various 
pens, such more nearly final works as Professor Erskine's can 
eventually be based. Mr. Cooper would be the last person to in- 
sist that each of the authors whom he studies will in time prove 
himself worthy of such searching criticism as Professor Erskine 
has permitted himself in his volume. Rather is he to be regard- 
ed as a man tilling new soil. Not all of his sown seed will 
sprout and grow ; some, however, must come to full fruition. 

Elmer James Bailey. 
Cornell University. 



Democracy ahd Poetry. By Franda B. Gnmmere. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. Boston and New York. 1911,— vi., 328 pp. 

In the mass of books that come from the press with each recur- 
ring season, one finds now and then a volume of signal impor- 
tance. Such is Professor Gummere's "Democracy and Poetry"— 
a series of lectures recently delivered at North western University. 
The author offers one no new facts, or details, but rather points 
of view from which may be seen two subjects of perennial interest. 
On a solid basis of scholarship— for he was trained after the strict- 
est sect of English scholars— he has in this volume given evidence 
ofwidereadingnot only in English but also in European litera- 
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tare, and not only in literature, but in political and social science 
and all other subjects of human interest. He shows the discip* 
line of ideas as well as of technical scholarship. He is a thinker 
of rare insight and wisdom— one who passes from a multitude of 
details to a series of generalizations that strike one as eminentlj 
right. 

Best of all, however, he gives one a new faith in democracy and 
a fresh sense of the human value of poetry. Briefly but pointed- 
ly does he suggest the world-wide significance of democracy in 
modem life,— democracy that has found expression not only in 
political practice, but in science, scholarship, and poetry. Indi- 
vidual freedom and the sovereignty of the people were the dreams 
of Rousseau before they became a reality in France and America. 
Democracy found expression in the early poems of Wordsworth 
and Coleridge. When a reaction came by reason of the Reign of 
Terror in Prance, it was chanted in its negative aspects by Byron 
and in its positive ideals by Shelley. American democracy, ac- 
cording to some, finds a voice in the original and oceanic poetry 
of Walt Whitman. Democracy triumphed not only in politics and 
in literature, but in the researches of historians, who found an ex- 
planation of mediaeval history in the innate democracy of the free- 
men of the Teutonic tribes; in science with the magic word evolu- 
tion which was a glorification of the confederation of natural 
forces; in theories of poetry like those of Herder and Taine, who 
would explain all literary products by reference to race, age, and 
background, leaving out of consideration the power of individual 
genius. Wagner's operas were, as he himself claimed, the voices 
of the people. 

So triumphed democracy. But an equally noteworthy fact is the 
reaction against . democracy. The well-known recantations of 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, the change of Tennyson from the 
point of view of the first "Locksley Hall" to that of 
the second, the pathetic words of Lowell as to America 
being "the land of broken promises"— are all paralleled 
by similar changes in practical politics, science, and schol- 
arship. Everywhere one notes a less optimistic note as 
to the achievements and possibilities of democracy, even 
Mr. Bryce bases his confidence in America's future not in her poli- 
tical institutions but in her %reed of men". The explanation is 
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tfaat men have misinterpreted democracy, have expected too much 
of it. "A long struggle for freedom won its goal and then passed 
OTcr the mark into license and abuse of power, a long struggle 
for the sovereignty of the people achieved success, and the people 
turned out to be a mob without self-control and a prey to the 
tyranny of the demagogue." In Prance the sovereignty of the 
people led to criminal excess, in America at times to inefficiency 
due to incompetent leaders. 

Over against the false democracy of Rousseau and Whitman, 
Professor Gummere would put the higher democracy as inter- 
preted by Montesquieu, the American constitution, and English 
theory and practice. We should emphasize service rather than 
freedom, duty rather than privilege, allegiance to an imagined 
community whose ideals are justice and righteousness rather 
than the temporary passion of the people. Democracy is prog- 
resSj but it "keeps step to the tried and traditional music of 
ideas.'* A citizen of a republic should magnify "My Country" 
rather than "Myself. ' ' The spirit of the laws should serve as com- 
pass, history as chart, while willing service of the community by 
individual citizens should be the ideal democracy. 

How diflferent is this well ordered democracy from the theories 
and practice of Walt Whitman ! Now Professor Gummere is fair 
to Whitman; he has none of the prejudice of the earlier critics, he 
is willing to admit the excellenceof his best poetry, in which some- 
how he finds adequate expression for his emotions and ideas. 
But Whitman fails to be the real poet of a constructive democracy 
for two reasons— he thinks unworthily of democracy and he fails 
to keep step with the great poets of the world, who, different as 
they are, never do violence to the con ventions of art. He cannot 
be the poet of democracy in its highest ideals who rejects the 
democratic idea of submission to the highest social order, to the 
spirit of the laws, to the imagined community. In Whitman, 
^'man jostles man in a glad turbulent mob", "his Ship of State is 
a kind of Noah's Ark." He had fire, but not the self-restraint of 
a great artist, nor did he have that mastery of rhythm, which is 
the indestructible medium of human emotion and sympathy. 

True democracy will never die, nor true poetry. After a long 
analysis of poetry as a great communal force in all ages— largely 
a subject in restatement of his very noteworthy book, "The Be- 
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ginntngs of Poetry," the author concludes with a prophecy : "As 
romance not long ago leaped to life out of such a profound and 
death-like swoon, so the democratic note of enthusiasm and faith 
will sound again. It is a pious wish that the poet who takes up 
that harp once more may be a democrat of this western world." 

Edwin Mims. 
University of North Carolina. 



RBCOixBcnoNS OP Albxandbr H. Stbphbns. Bdited with a Biogra- 
phical Study by Myrta Lockett Avary. New York: Donbleday, Page 
and Company, 1910,~xiii, 572 pp. 

On May 11, 1865, the Vice President of the Confederacy was 
arrested by Federal authority at his home in Georgia and was 
carried to Fort Warren, Boston Harbor. There he was kept in 
close confinement from May 25 to July 29, and was finally releas- 
ed on August 13. During the months of imprisonment he kept a 
diary, which forms the main part of the work under review. By 
way of introduction the editor has prefixed a biographical essay 
extending to 1865, and in conclusion she has added a chapter sum- 
marizing Mr. Stephens* life after his release. 

The diary, of course, is the central and most valuable part of 
the Recollections. To it Mr. Stephens confided his reflections on 
the past, his thoughts of the future, opinions of his contempora- 
ries, as well as details of his daily life in prison. He was sincere 
and unrestrained in expressing himself, for he had no idea that 
the diary would ever be published. Also his vision of the past and 
his faith in the future were not impaired by the misfortunes of the 
hour, though his mental and bodily suffering was acute. It is 
therefore natural to inquire what phases of his life and thought 
are emphasized in the diary. 

First of all, the genuine Americanism of Mr. Stephens must make 
an impression on every reader of the diary. His attitude towards 
the institution of slavery illustrates this. A slave-owner himself, 
he believed that the subordination of a weaker race to a stronger 
was approved by God, but he was also convinced that American 
slavery was a failure, for the "superior race looked too much to 
the benefits received from the relation, and too little to its obliga- 
tions to the inferior, and the benefits to which that inferior was 
entitled." 
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Regarding the special phase of the slavery problem at issue in 
I860, he was also sane and far removed from radicalism. "If the 
real truth of history in relation to the southern cause shall ever 
be written," he says, "it will be to this effect: The southern mind 
was influenced and misguided by a class of public men, politicians 
not statesmen, newspaper editors and preachers, who possessed 
far more ambition and zeal than wisdom and knowledge. By 
their power over the passions and prejudices of the multitude, they 
precipitated the southern people into reassumption of their inde- 
pendence as States, more as an escape from anticipated wrongs 
than from actual grievance. ... A desire to maintain south- 
em institutions was the object professed, but these institutions 
were safe enough for all practical purposes. There had been no 
positive aggression on them, or violation of the constitution in 
respect to them by the Federal Government, though there had 
been breach of faith by several Northern States. It was, however, 
apprehended that some such violation would be made, and to 
guard and provide against apprehended danger, the counsel of 
these leaders was instantly to abandon the Union and take posi- 
tion outside of the constitution, not trusting to its proper bar- 
riers." 

Again wrote Stephens: "No one ever lived with stronger feel- 
ings of devotion to the constitution of the United States and the 
Union under it than myself: I regarded it as embod3ring the best 
system of government on earth." 

It was a tragedy that a man holding such views should become 
a party to secession. The reason is found in a second character- 
istic of Stephens, which the diary confirms. He believed intense- 
ly in state sovereignty, and cast his lot with Georgia after seces- 
sion was accomplished. But he was also devoted to those princi- 
ples of government which lie behind state sovereignty and nation- 
alistic theories. In fact, he was an idealogue of constitutional 
liberty. "My loyalty to the principles of constitutional liberty," 
he says, "remained unshaken [by secession]. My effort was to 
rescue and save the constitution— the great principles of self gov- 
ernment therein set forth— to the people of Georgia though the 
Union had been abandoned." Undoubtedly he was sincere and 
believed himself thoroughly rational and logical in opposing seces- 
sion as inexpedient, then in conforming his allegiance to the action 
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of Georgia, and later in opposing the policy of the confederacy. The 
diary should forever dispel from him the charge of insincerity, 
demagoguery, and lack of conviction. 

But Mr. Stephens' thoughts were not all of the past. His eyes 
turned to the future of the South. Most remarkable were his 
views on negro suffrage. Conferring the ballot and representa- 
tion in government on the black man, he conceived to be both inevi- 
table and just ; but his plan for bringing this to pass was unique. 
"Let all the blacks in the State be put into a class, a sort of 
guild, corporation or tribe, and ht this guild or tribe have rep- 
resentation in legislation upon just, reasonable and equitable 
principles. Let the State be districted ; let the basis of represen- 
tation be first settled; let the blacks vote separately; let them 
choose their own representatives without restriction as to lo- 
cality of the voter but with such restriction as to race as may be 
wise. Let the franchise be properly limited at first, with such 
conditions as will induce its development .... The whole 
negro population under this system would become a political 
power in the State. All commonwealths prosper best when there 
are adverse powers properly balanced." 

Space fails for further citation of many interesting paragraphs. 
Between the lines stands out, as it were, the personality of Ste- 
phens, affectionate, religious, companionable, always intellect- 
ually alert. Few documents of the kind have as great a human 
interest as the diary. The editorial work has been well done; 
but in the chapters contributed by the editor references are given 
to the sources from which are taken the speeches quoted, but 
none to the sources of the letters. Also the foot notes too often 
present information regarding prominent men of the time, more 
or less familiar to the reader, while less prominent characters, 
not so widely known, receive no mention. 

William K. Boyd. 



The Technique of Englisb Non-Dbamatic Blank Verse. By Edward 
Pajson Morton. Chicago : R. R. Donnelley and Sons Company, 
1910. 129 pp. 

Among the many books which have appeared on the subject of 
English versification but which too often have been content to 
repeat the conclusions of scholars, whose deductions were them- 
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selves made from impressions and not from original investiga- 
tionsy it is a pleasure to welcome such a contribution to our 
knowledge of blank verse as the admirable study of Dr. Morton. 
The author, long recognized as an authority on the subject of 
the heroic couplet and blank verse, has brought to this work 
many years of patient investigation on the subject of verse. 
While one may not agree with all the conclusions in the book, 
every one must feel grateful for the most painstaking and schol- 
arly way in which Dr. Morton has brought together so many 
valuable facts, and must approve his method of displaying unre- 
servedly the data from which he makes his deductions. 

In the introduction the author states why he includes only 
non-dramatic blank verse in the investigation, gives an admir- 
able definition of this verse-form, and shows why the twenty- 
three poets— Surrey, Gascoigne, Milton, John Philips, Watts, 
Newcomb, Thomson, Mallet, Somervile, Glover, Young, Blair, 
Akenside, Shenstone, Cowper, Landor, Wordsworth, Shelley, 
Keats, Arnold, Browning, Tennyson, Swinburne— included in the 
investigation are necessary for a comprehensive study of the 
technique of blank verse. The first chapter is devoted to an in- 
vestigation of the frequency with which the poets made use of 
run-on, endstopt, commastopt, and unbroken lines, feminine 
and unstressed endings, and to notes on paragraph and rhyme. 
The second chapter consists of an exhaustive discussion of caesuras 
—their "frequence," "severity," and function.'^ A discussion of 
feet, the order of words in sentences, and the "collocation of 
syllables" is found in chapter three. Chapter four con tains a dis- 
cussion of tone-quality, five gives general summaries and com- 
ments, and six consists of short discussions of the individual 
poets considered in the work. Dr. Morton claims nothing start- 
ling for his conclusions; on the contrary, his modesty may cause 
their value to pass unrecognized. His investigation has served, 
he says (p. 88), "to correct a few common misconceptions as to 
the importance of particular details of technique. The most se- 
rious and widespread is the general notion, contained by impli- 
cation in many obiter dicta about this or that poet's 'mastery,' 
that blank verse has many secrets peculiar to itself. We have 
seen that this notion is generally the result of a failure to dis- 
criminate carefully between details of technique peculiar to 
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blank verse and those common to most good verse, or even to 
most effective composition whether verse or prose. The chief cor- 
rection of details is that in the case of both mn-on lines and 
feminine endings we have somewhat overestimated their import- 
ance in determining the movement of verse. Neither device is used 
so often or is so necessary as is often assumed." In a comparison 
ofthe nineteenth century poets with Milton, Dr. Morton's facts 
lead to interesting conclusions: '*It is not too much, I think, to 
suggest that Milton has the advantage over his 19th century 
successors in that he is not chargeable, as they are, with precios- 
ity—with avoiding the solider virtues of the instrument in favor 
of its showier, more startling nimbleness. Instead of exploiting 
the powers of blank verse as an instrument, the 19th century 
men seem inclined to experiment with a view to finding out how 
nearly they can reduce it to the rdle of a mere accompaniment ; 
fondness for commastopt and unbroken lines may indicate that 
[they] had a somewhat subtler ear for the delicacies of line- 
rhythm." In concluding that technique is not the chief charac- 
teristic in showing differences in the quality of blank verse. Dr. 
Morton lays emphasis on tone-color. While he justly asserts that 
this '4s not a quality peculiar to blank verse", one wishes that 
his short chapter on this subject were fuller. It is to be hoped 
that his study of blank verse will lead him to a farther investiga- 
tion and discussion of tone-color in all kinds of verse. 

Frank C. Brown. 



Journals of thb House op Burgessbs op VatGDOA. 1727-1784; 1736- 
1740. Edited byH. R. McBwaine. Richmond; 1910,— xxxiii, 467pp. 

In 1905 the Virginia State Library began the publication ofthe 
journals of the House of Burgesses from its earliest records to 
1776. The chronological order of the volumes has been inverted; 
the journals for 1773-1776 appeared first, then those for the pre- 
ceding years until the dates indicated in the title of the volume 
under review, the eighth of the series, have been reached. 

Such a publication has many points of interest. First of all the 
preservation of the original journals has been peculiar. They were 
not printed contemporaneously with the sessions of the House of 
Burgesses until 1732; when printed, the editions were not large. 
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and consequently copies today are rare, the Virginia State Li- 
brary not containing a complete file. Then the journals prior to 
1732 have never been published in toto\ those for several years 
may be found in Hening's Statutes, in the William and Mary Col- 
lege Quarterly, and in a few other sources. Most of the journals 
for the period are in manuscript in the British Public Record Office. 
Evidently to make a complete file of legislative minutes covering 
a long period from such rare printed sources and manuscripts is 
a large and costly task. 

The results, however, justify the work. The journals give an 
insight into the personal element and the social forces behind the 
laws which are recorded by Hening. They also furnish abun- 
dant and varied material relating to local history and biography. 
Those who are interested in colonial constitutional history will 
find them indispensable in tracing the development of the rights 
and privileges of the burgesses and kindred subjects. In fact, in 
an age like the present, when historians and economists realize as 
never before the value of local state documents, this series of jour- 
nals should have a wide circulation and use. 

William K. Boyd 



Thb Lipb op Bbbt Hartb. WrrH Somb Account op thb Caupor- 
NIA PiONBBBS. By Henry Cbilds Merwin. With portraits and other 
illnstrations. Boston and New York: Honghton Mifflin Company, 
1911,— xii. 362 pp. 

Bret Harte was in some important respects an unheroic figure, 
and, despite the romantic aspects of his career, one would hardly 
choose him as an ideal subject for the employment of the biogra- 
pher's skill. Mr. Merwin's readers will feel that in his book he 
has done as well for Harte as any one could do. He is apprecia- 
tive and at times somewhat apologetic. But withal he is not 
blind to the weaknesses and defects of Harte*s character. His vol- 
ume will add to the understanding of Harte's life and work. 

The great success of Mr. Merwin's book is in the delightful 
chapters on the California pioneers. He has made free use of the 
documents, newspapers, and periodicals of the pioneer times. The 
result is a breezy and picturesque narrative of life in California in 
the old mining days. Many are the good stories again brought 
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to light; many the incidents humorons, pathetic, and tragic. 
These chapters preserve to ns vividly the typical scenes of that life 
of mining camp and town which, with the conquest of our last 
frontiers in the West and Alaska, is well nigh a closed chapter in 
American history W. H. G. 



Dr. Alfred J. Morrison has recently made a two volume transla- 
tion of "Travels in the Confederation" by Dr. Johann David 
Schoepf. Dr. Schoepf was a German who served in the British 
army in America during the Revolution. In 1783 and 1784 he 
made a trip through the states of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia, and the Carolinas. Dr. Schoepf was a scien- 
tific man of trained intelligence and of great good sense and judg- 
ment, and his Travels form exceedingly interesting and valuable 
reading. The work is published by William J. Campbell, 1623 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 



At the recent annual meeting of the stockholders of the South 
Atlantic Publishing Company two new elections were made to 
positions in the company's official organization. Professor Wil- 
liam H. Wannamaker became a member of the board of directors. 
Professor Wannamaker has been a frequent and esteemed con- 
tributor to the pages of the Quarterly, the editors being greatly 
indebted to him for the efficiency and success with which he acted 
as managing editor during the collegiate year 1910-1911. Pro- 
fessor Frank C. Brown of Trinity College was elected treasurer 
of the company. In this position he will give his especial atten- 
tion to the development of the Quarterly's organization on the 
business side. 



One of the most noteworthy biographies recently published is 
the "Life of Andrew Jackson" in two volumes by Professor John 
Spencer Bassett of Smith College. This substantial work comes 
from the press of Doubleday, Page and Company, New York City. 
It will be of especial interest to the readers of the South Atlan- 
tic Quarterly from the fact that Professor Bassett was the first 
editor of the Quarterly. This biography is reserved for review 
at length in a later issue. 
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There is a feeling abroad in America that when a given meas- 
ure becomes a part of the constitution of the United States its 
virtue must never henceforth be questioned. There is here a ten- 
dency towards a paper worship which involves a fundamental mis- 
conception of the true nature of constitutional law. The organic 
law of a people can never become fixed or static until the civic life 
of that people has ceased to develop, and become stagnant. This 
latter condition never exists because every community is a living 
community and life always means motion and progress. 

Notwithstanding the prevalence of this abnormal reverence for 
the letter of the constitution, the American people are second to 
none in progressive activity and have gone beyond all in their 
practical view of life. This is a live country. The development 
of its political life has kept pace with its marvelous industrial 
achievements. Bold experiments in the realm of government have 
been launched without the guide of precedents. With an inde- 
pendence worthy of a free people, new conditions of life have been 
met with new political measures. The organic laws of the new 
frontier states in the West have been made to express the living 
ideals of the people. In general the state constitutions are fre- 
quently changed to meet the growing needs of each succeeding 
generation. 

The same general principles which govern the state constitu- 
tions apply also to the fundamental law of the nation. It be- 
hooves each generation to examine for itself the political and con- 
stitutional ideals which form the basis of the federal government. 
There may not always be the necessity for a change in the organic 
law. There is the necessity for re-examination and re-evaluation. 
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Our fathers met their problems of constittitional law and solred 
them in the light of their own day. No less a burden has fallen 
upon their children. The constitution is the servant of the people 
not their master. Solus paptdi est suprema Ux. 

It is in this spirit that we approach this discussion of the four- 
teenth amendment to the constitution of the United States. It 
has now been in operation forty-one years. We of the younger 
generation can look back on the history of its adoption without 
the bias of partizan zeaL The time has now come when we can 
see more clearly the whole movement of which this amendment 
formed a part. We can now ask what function it has performed 
as a constitutional measure. We can, by looking over its judicial 
history, see wherein it fails to meet the needs of this generation. 

It would be but the vain discussion of an academic question to 
hold up to criticism the adoption of the amendment were it not 
for the fact that the purpose and manner of its adoption are 
closely related to its evaluation as a constitutional ideal. A study 
of the history of the adoption of the fourteenth amendment re- 
veals certain forces at work which, according to the American 
ideal of a constitution, would render it an anomaly in the history 
of constitution making. It was a radical measure. Section one 
was a revolutionary departure from the original constitutional 
ideal. It was an abrupt break with the past. This was inevi- 
table because that section was intended to represent the results 
of the most radical of all proceedings— civil war. Yet a constitu- 
tion formed at such a time must necessarily fail to express the 
normal life of the people. 

The physical condition of the country was highly abnormal. 
Devastation and death were everywhere in evidence. The social, 
economic, and political life of the people was wrested from its 
natural channel. The social mind was wrought up to a high 
pitch of excitement. Brother had fought against brother, and the 
anger had not cooled. Intermingled with the voice of debate 
cotdd be heard cries for revenge and groans of suppressed hatred 
and despair. It was not a time for the making of a constitu- 
tional measure which should govern the ftiture of the whole 
country. 

The method of its adoption was equally abnormal. It is not 
that the victorious North did not have the right to use abnormal 
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and eztra-l^al methods in dealing with the conquered territory. 
They could be illogical if they chose. To say that the use of the 
fedei^ army in securing the adoption of the amendment in the 
South was ill^^ is of little force, since the North itself had the 
power to adopt the amendment and then force each former seced- 
ing state to submit to it as it was readmitted into the Union. 
But the fact remains that the method was abnormal. The South 
was considered in the Union dejure. The South, de facto^ adopt- 
ed the amendment in 1868 state by state. But since the white 
people of intelligence and property were disfranchised, the real 
South, which had rejected the amendment in 1866, was unalter- 
ably opposed to that constitutional measure. How could it then 
be expected when the life of the southern people should have re- 
turned to its normal channel, that the amendment should per- 
form its natural function in their midst ? It wotdd be a funda- 
mental weakness in any constitutional measure that the people 
to be most afiected by it should hare no voice in its adoption. 
This weakness is augmented if these people are proud and free, 
live together in one section of the country, and are opposed to 
the adoption of such a constitution. 

Constitutional law cannot be superimposed upon a people ac- 
customed to self-government. It must grow up from the bot- 
tom. Herein the adoption of the amendment was undemocratic. 
It was an attempt by one section of the country to force its po- 
litical ideals upon another section. The whole South and the 
border states, to say nothing of Ohio, New Jersey, Oregon, and 
California, expressed their disapproval. The fourteenth amend- 
ment did not represent the deliberate expression of the will of the 
whole people. It was forced into the constitution of the United 
States before it had wrought itself into the constitution of the 
American people. It was not an outgrowth of the common life. 

The fourteenth amendment expressed no new ideals of law and 
justice. The guarantees of its first section are as old as Magna 
Carta. They were embodied in the state constitutions before the 
original federal constitution was adopted. At the time of the 
adoption of the amendment these constitutional ideals were ex- 
pressed in every state constitution in the Union and were regard- 
ed as sacred heritages from our Anglo-Saxon forbears. The one 
new thing about the amendment in this particular was that it 
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sshifted the guarantor from the state to the federal government. 
The states were not considered strong enough or safe enough to 
see that the fundamental guarantees of their constitutions were 
enforced. It was a reaction from the states' rights theory. In 
eflfect, it was a repudiation of popular government. Whether such 
a step was then justified need not now be questioned, but whether 
it is valid for our own day is a matter of present interest. 

The greatest weakness revealed in the history of the adoption 
of the fourteenth amendment lies in the fact that it was purely a 
party measure. It represented the ideals of the radical wing of 
the Republican party. This was made no secret. On the con- 
trary it was a matter of pride to the RepubHcan party that they 
gained the victory by their own strength. All told, the fight last- 
ed nearly three years, during which time the Democratic party, 
North and South, opposed the amendment to a man. So far as 
the records show, not one single Democrat in a single state of the 
Union voted in favor of the adoption of the amendment. This 
cannot be said of any portion of the older constitutional amend- 
ments. Many Democrats voted for the adoption of the thir- 
teenth amendment, and party lines were not strictly drawn on 
any of the previous twelve amendments or on the original federal 
constitution. An amendment to the organic law of the nation 
should be broad enough to appeal to the best element of all 
parties. Otherwise it will necessarily be defective in its operation. 

In this summary of the history of the adoption of the fourteenth 
amendment we have seen that it was a radical measure growing 
out of an abnormal situation and adopted by abnormal and 
extra-legal methods. We turn now to practical considerations. 
We have before us the judicial history of the amendment from 
1868 to the present time and we are in a position to enter into a 
critical study of its operation in the life of the nation. What func- 
tion does it perform and what is the sphere of its operation? 

One of the first criticisms that presents itself is that the amend- 
ment is abnormal in its operation. Private corporations are 
using it as a means to prevent the enforcement of state laws. 
Since 1891 a majority of cases under the amendment have in- 
volved a corporation as the principal party. Out of a total of 
five hundred and seventy-five opinions by the Supreme Court 
since 1868 involving the amendment, two hundred and ninety have 
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been concerned with the corporations. The increase of this kind 
of litigation runs parallel to the rise of the trust moyement in 
America. At the 1909-10 term of the court, out of a total of 
twenty-six opinions rendered under the amendment, twenty in- 
Yolved a corporation as the principal party. 

The fourteenth amendment was not adopted to protect the 
corporations from state reforms. The great principles of BngUsh 
liberties therein enunciated had in mind the protection of the in- 
dividual from oppression. Now we hear the criticism that it is 
operating to shield the oppressor of the people. It was adopted 
to protect the individual from the tyranny of his state; it is oper- 
atingto prevent the statefrom shielding its people. In 1868 there 
was no great corporation problem. The complex economic situ- 
ation which we face today is of modem— almost sporadic — devel- 
opment. Organized capital has seized upon every device to 
strengthen its hands. The fourteenth amendment is the easiest 
of all constitutional measures to invoke. In a country where 
economic activity is so intense and time so vital an element, it 
has been grasped as a sure measure of delay, with always the 
possibility of obtaining affirmative relief. The amendment though 
intended primarily as a protection to the negro race, has in these 
latter days become a constitutional guarantee to the corpora- 
tions that no state action toward them can become effective un- 
til after years of litigation through the state and federal courts 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. The course of the 
amendment is running far away from its originally intended 
channel. Of all the cases under the amendment before the Su- 
preme Court during the past forty-one years, only twenty-seven 
opinions involved the negro race question. A large majority of 
these were either frivolous or otherwise unimportant. 

The fourteenth amendment gives to the federal government un- 
defined and illimitable control over every phase of state activity. 
It throws into the hands of the Supreme Court of the United 
States more power over the states than does all the rest of the 
constitution combined. Federal control exclusive of the four- 
teenth amendment is already of vast proportions. A mere 
enumeration of some of the separate grants of power affecting 
state relations and of prohibitions on the states calls to mind 
tremendous possibilities. For example, the power to regulate com- 
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merce among the several states; to establish post offices and post 
roads; to have complete jurisdiction and control over all federal 
property in the several states. No state can, without the consent 
of Congress, lay any duties on imports or exports, or any doty of 
tonnage, or divide itself into two or more states. No state can 
enter into any treaty, alliance or confederation; coin money; emit 
bills of credit; pass any bill of attainder or ex post facto law; or 
law impairing the obligation of contracts; or grant any title of no- 
bility. Poll faith and credit shall be given in each state to the 
public acts, records, and judicial proceedings of every other state. 
The citizens of each state shall be entitled to all of the pri vil^es 
and immunities of the citizens in the several states. To these 
may be added the thirteenth amendment prohibiting slavery and 
the fifteenth amendment which forbids the denial of the right to 
vote in any state on account of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude. 

This array of special powers and prohibitions would seem 
enough to give the federal government ample control over the 
affairs of the states. But in addition to all of these the fourteenth 
amendment adds, "No state shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privil^es or immunities of citizens of the United 
States; nor shall any state deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law; nor deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws." This 
one sentence, even under the present conservative interpretation 
given it by the Supreme Court, makes it theduty of that tribunal 
to pass judgment upon every form of state activity,— legislative, 
executive, administrative or judicial,— which may be brought in- 
to question by any person. It is not required that such a person 
be a citizen of the state. A foreign corporation comes under this 
provision. This is carrying federal supervision to an extreme 
unthinkable to the founders of our government and is detriment- 
al to the normal development of our people. It is too great an 
inroad on the police power of the state. Local self-government 
lies at the very foundation of a free country. The private affairs 
of a community should be regulated by that community without 
interference from the federal government so long as national inter- 
ests are not directly affected. This ideal of local government is 
one of our most precious heritages from an heroic past. It is the 
school in which self control, independence, and liberty are bred. 
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This 18 not a question of bringing to life a dead states' rights 
doctrine. It is dealing with a fundamental principle of political 
science. It is by no means a dead issue. On the contrary no stu- 
dent of public affairs can fail to see that the question of the rela- 
tion of state functions to federal control is one of the most vital 
problems in our body politic. These United States corer a rast 
territory. From ocean to ocean and from the Lakes to the Gulf 
may be found almost every variety of soil and climate. Physical 
environment and historical traditions have given rise to a diversity 
of custom and manner, thought, and speech. The occupations of 
the people of the different sections are characterized by fundamen- 
tal and permanent differences. While we are essentially one peo- 
ple along broadly nationalistic lines, one meets with a variety of 
local conditions and habits of life as one journeys from Maine to 
CaHfomia or from Key West to Oregon. This very diversity 
makes local government essential to justice. The Supreme Court 
at Washington should not be required to pass upon these local 
questions. They should not be allowed to go beyond the su- 
preme court of the state. Where the federal courts interfere in 
the private affairs of a state to restrain a movement upheld by 
public opinion in that state, it is a blow to popular government 
and tends to breed disrespect and contempt among the people for 
federal authority. The independence of the state governments 
needs to be encouraged not discouraged. The weakness of our 
state legislatures has become a byword amongst us. This 
weakness is augmented by the operation of the fourteenth 
amendment which hovers over their every action. Every law 
which they enact may be brought to the bar of the Supreme 
Court of the United States for final adjudication. Under that 
amendment the state cannot exercise a single act of sovereign 
power. It invades her holy of holies. Her people cannot any 
longer govern themselves with independence and boldness. 

The fourteenth amendment is a paternal measure. It is the in- 
troduction of the principle of paternalism among a people whose 
genius is foreign to such a poHtical ideal. It has in it the germ 
which may retard their growth. Like all centralizing measures 
it tends to reduce the life of the people to a dead level of uniform- 
ity. In such a vast territory as the United States, occupied by a 
people who for centuries have been accustomed to trust them- 
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selves in the regulation of their domestic affairs, the stimulus of 
local self-government is essential to their natural development. 
This supervisory effect of the amendment is at present reduced to 
a minimum because the majority of the Supreme Court of the 
United States are composed of conservative jurists. In the hands 
of a Supreme Court with radical centralizing views the fourteenth 
amendment could become a rod of iron to beat the people of the 
United States into one consolidated empire whose word of law, 
in matters light as well as weighty, should emanate from Wash- 
ington. 

On what principle then does the amendment rest ? Does it pro- 
claim any new ideal of liberty ? We have seen that it does not. 
The laws of every state have always guaranteed to all persons 
that life, liberty, or property shall not be taken without due 
process of law and that everyone should have the benefit of the 
equal protection of the laws. These old phrases, hallowed by 
many memories among all people of English stock, have always 
been cherished by the American people. Their incorporation into 
an amendment to the constitution of the United States, prohibitory 
as to the states, proclaimed not a new principle of liberty but a 
new method of government. The states were considered too 
weak or too capricious to see that their own fundamental law was 
enforced within their borders. One can readily understand this 
feeling in 1866 but it is a different matterin 1911. The practical 
effect of the operation of the amendment has been simply to shift 
the court of final appeal from the state to the federal Supreme 
Court, thus bringing to Washington for solution local domestic 
problems which are often bound up with the geographical and 
social environment of a state more than a thousand miles away. 

Logically and historically the state should be given the benefit 
of the doubt in these local matters. When the people of a state 
are confronted with a local condition and they enact laws to 
meet it which are upheld by the supreme court of that state, the 
matter is often carried on to the Supreme Court at Washington, 
where nine men, out of touch with the local situation, are com- 
pelled to decide it. This would seem perfectly plausible if ab- 
stract justice could be applied and all men could be made to see a 
problem in the same light. But there is no abstract— no perfect 
justice. What is right depends on the circumstances. The strong- 
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est argument for the ftitility of the fourteenth amendment in this 
regard is that in practicallj every case of moment, where the su- 
preme court of a state was reversed under it during the past 
forty-one years, a part of the Supreme Court of the United States 
agreed with the state court. Sometimes this was by a decision 
of four against five, in which event the points of difference were so 
finely drawn that the final decision rested not upon any great 
principle of law or justice but upon the personal political bias or 
governmental ideals of the majority of the members of the na- 
tional supreme bench. And this in face of the well known 
principle laid down by that court itself that no state law should 
be declared unconstitutional unless it was manifestly so ! If it 
were possible for the court to adhere to that rule, it is hard to see 
how any state law could ever be declared null and void, granting 
to the people of the states patriotism in their motives and intelli- 
gence in their official action. 

The fourteenth amendment imposes upon the Supreme Court 
an impossible task. In the nature of things that tribtmal cannot 
settle the local problems which are constantly arising here and 
there throughout this union. 

This is not a plea for state sovereignty. The states of this 
union were never sovereign. Neither is the federal government 
sovereign. Sovereignty is now and has always been inherent in 
the American people. They delegate and distribute sovereign 
power as they see fit. The federal government and the states 
have from time to time exercised such sovereign powers as have 
been given them by the people. To say that Appomattox settled 
forever the relations between the states and the federal govern- 
ment would be a contradiction of one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of social evolution. Our national life is in process. We 
are growing in every direction. As we grow we change. Neither 
the states nor the federal government are the same as they were 
even a decade ago. We are continually adjusting ourselves to 
meet new conditions. The development of our vast natural re- 
sources, with all of the attendant circumstances of manufacture 
and immigration, is causing great internal changes in the life of 
the nation. Externally we are constantly changing our relations 
to meet the advance or decline of the nations of the earth. Still 
living in the vigor of our youth we are the least static of all peo- 
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pics. These Tery drctimstaiices and conditions render forever 
aliye the great fundamental problem of American democracy— the 
relation of the states to the federal government in their respec- 
tive spheres of activity. The fourteenth amendment has been a 
vain attempt at a solution. 

Another serious criticism that may be brought against the 
amendment is that it is a burden— an increasing burden to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The labors of thattribunal, 
since the adoption of our colonial policy after the war with Spain, 
have become more and more severe and difficult. Appeals from 
Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the PhiUppine Islands are coming up for 
final decision. The opening of the Panama Canal will create other 
new problems to be settled by judicial decision. Our increasing 
maritime activities are bringing up a larger number of appeals from 
the courts of admiralty. The rise of the trusts and the attempts 
at federal control and the enormous increase of interstate com- 
merce within recent years burden the court with problems of the 
gravest nature. These are vital federal questions, and, if the Su- 
preme Court could devote all of its attention to their solution 
alone, it would still need more time than it now has at its dis- 
posal. Add to these questions the great amount of litigation be- 
fore the court under the fourteenth amendment, and we find the 
supreme tribunal of the nation groaning beneath a burden too 
heavy to bear. Each year there remains a larger number of cases 
on the docket untouched. The records of the appellate docket 
for the past ten years show that the court disposes of an average 
of only four hundred and twenty-three cases per year. The num- 
ber of cases disposed of remains about the same year by year. 
On the other hand the number of cases docketed is constantly on 
the increase. At the 1909-10 term of the court there remained 
undisposed of from the 1908-9 term, four htmdred and seventy- 
eight cases. Five hundred and three new cases were docketed 
during 1909-10. Three hundred and ninety-five cases were dis- 
posed of, leaving five hundred and eighty-six cases untouched. 

The 1911 term has begun with eight hundred cases left over 
from the previous years. Six hundred new cases will probably 
be added during the year. If four htmdred cases are disposed of^ 
there will remain one thousand cases with which the next term 
of the court must begin. 
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Now the fourteenth amendment 18 the most frnitftil source of 
fitigationofanjpartofthe constitntion, with the possible ex- 
ception of the interstate commerce clause. It brings before the 
conrt hard and deUcate problems. It also brings much that is 
friYoloiis. Federal questions may be raised nnder it in any infer- 
ior state or federal conrt. The supreme conrt is now rendering 
about thirty opinions each term on such questions. While this 
is not a large figure in itself, yet when it is remembered that the 
court disposes ofalaxge number of cases without rendering for- 
mal opinions, these thirty cases assume a larger proportion to 
the actual work done by the court. It would be within reason- 
able limits to say that they represent about twenty per cent of 
the entire business of the court. They involTC constitutional 
questions. No matter by whom or with what motive presented, 
it is the duty of the court to giye them careful consideration. 
This puts the Supreme Court at the mercy of ambitious and un- 
scrupulous lawyers. For the last twenty years litigation under 
the amendment has steadily increased, nearly five hundred opin- 
ions being deliTered. More than one-half of these dealt with the 
relations of the states to priyate corporations in their midst. 

During the early years of the operation of the amendment the 
supreme court, seeing the trend of this litigation, openly rebelled 
against this bringing of the domestic affairs of the states before 
it for adjudication. It commented more than once on the strange 
misconceptions then existing concerning the scope of the amend- 
ment. These complaints and warnings provedfutile, and the liti- 
gation continued to increase with great rapidity until today it 
occupies a large share of the time and attention of the court. 
From present indications it will continue to increase. The po- 
tential power of the fourteenth amendment has never been fath- 
omed. Its capacity to induce litigation is far greater than the 
actual cases show. It is capable of unlimited expansion. It 
may be used to bring to the bar of the supreme court of the na- 
tion every act of every state in the union, be it administrative, 
executive, judicial, or legislative. 

Another weakness of the fourteenth amendment as a constitu- 
tional ideal is that its terms are vague and indefinite. It is not 
possible to give to them even a working definition. The Supreme 
Court has attempted no definition. Nobody knows what pow- 
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ers are given to the federal govemmeiit bj the words : ''No state 
shall deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law. ' ' The Supreme Court has repeatedly declared that 
it can only be defined by the operation of the doctrine of slare 
decisis. This means that only the points presented by concrete 
cases under the amendment shall be decided, so that, by the 
process of inclusion and exclusion, the precedents thus accumu- 
lated will in the course of time define every phase of the amend- 
ment. This is in accord with a long established theory of Eng- 
lish law, but it is an impossible ideal when applied to the four- 
teenth amendment. It would take centuries of litigation to ac- 
cumulate enough precedents to establish a practical definition. 
After forty years of the operation of this principle of stare decisis 
the court can still say that what is due process of law under the 
amendment depends on the circumstances ? 

The difficulty of defining the terms of the amendment is funda- 
mental and inherent. It is an attempt to formtdate organic law. 
The amendment seeks in a few vague phrases to give to the federal 
government supervisory power over every state in the union in 
their attempts at the regulation of the changing customs and 
habits of life of their people. As a consequence, the amendment un- 
der the operation of the rule laid down by the Supreme Court will 
always remained undefined. In the life of each commonwealth in 
the nation, each day brings its problems new and different from 
those of the past. No doctrine of precedents can ever define the 
channels through which the living social organism must express 
itself. 

This uncertainity of the meaning of the amendment is no mere 
theory. It is a practical reality. Not only are the people ignor- 
ant of its scope as a constitutional measure, but the justices of 
the Supreme Court itself cannot agree on definitions even when 
concrete cases are presented. The long line of dissenting opinions 
form a striking commentary on this point. Within the past 
forty years the court fotmd itself divided on the question of fed- 
eral intervention under the amendment one hundred and fifty- 
four times. This is more than one-fourth of the entire number of 
opinions rendered during that time under the amendment and in- 
cludes practically every important decision. 

In conclusion we ask the question, does the operation of the 
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fourteenth amendment measure tip to the American ideal of effi- 
ciency? Its adoption set in operation a vast amount of govern- 
mental machinery. For forty-one years it has been before the 
American courts. Its judicial history is an open book. Has the 
eflfort been worth while? Does it serve to promote the peace and 
prosperity of the republic? Our study has shown that these 
questions must be answered in the negative. The amount of 
governmental activity under the amendment is too great to jus- 
tify the small results obtained. Out of five hundred and seventy 
cases in which opinions were delivered, fought through the several 
courts to the Supreme Court of the United States, only fifty-eight 
were decided in favor of the person or corporation that invoked 
the federal intervention against the states. Nine persons out of 
every ten fail to gain the relief sought under the amendment. 
This tenth person is usually a corporation, as are also five of the 
other nine. The net results of the forty-one years of litigation 
under the amendment are fifty-eight instances of restraint upon 
state action. Some of these were of little or no importance ; oth- 
ers involved questions of state procedure and may be considered 
as technical; and a few, more often with dissenting opinions, de- 
clared null and void important elements of state laws and con- 
stitutions. 

It has cost the American people a large amount of time and 
money to obtain these meagre results. It is doubtful whether 
any good was ticcomplished. Some of the states, especially in 
the West, have been greatly humiliated bj having their entire 
machinery of government tied up by the corporations under the 
amendment. When the corporation comes out victorious it is a 
doubtful victory. It is doubtful because it is gained at the ex- 
pense of disappointment to the people of the state. It is a set- 
back to popular government. This operation of the fourteenth 
amendment runs counter to the ideals expressed in the preamble 
to the constitution itself. It does anything but promote domestic 
tranquility. 

The amendment is a stumbling block to the American people. It 
stands in the way of many important local reforms. It weakens 
and sometimes abrogates the police power of the states, yet it 
gives no power to Congress to initiate affirmative legislation. As a 
centralizing measure it is hopelessly inefficient. Whatever may 
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haye been the intention of Congress in proposing the amendment, 
as a practical means of federal control it is wholly negative. 
Under its operation the federal Supreme Court can restrain the 
states from acting in certain spheres, yet no branch of the federal 
government has the power to come in and do in a better way 
that which was proposed by the state. Herein the operation' of 
the fourteenth amendment differs from that of the interstate com- 
merce clause of the constitution. Under the latter the federal 
government can through Congress initiate affirmative legislation 
to remedy those evils which the state had proposed to remedy 
but was restrained by the federal courts. Under the fourteenth 
amendment the federal government can only restrain. It can pro- 
pose no remedy of its own. It can suggest no remedy to the 
states. 

Thus there has grown up what is now being called the ''twi- 
light zone." It is a region between the states and the federal 
governments where commercial activity may go on without any 
governmental control. Those«who operate there are outside of 
the pale of the law. The state is restrained by federal authority 
from acting; the federal government is powerless to act. This 
twilight zone is greatly enlarged at present by the unsettled rela- 
tions between the federal government and the states under the 
interstate commerce clause of the constitution. There is a pos- 
sible remedy here, but as long as the fourteenth amendment re- 
mains a part of the supreme law of the land, the twilight zone 
will ever be a shadow across the pathway of the American re- 
public. 

The operation of the fourteenth amendment is an economic 
waste. It does not produce restdts commensurate with the ef- 
forts put forth. The actual money cost to the American people, 
to maintain the expense of litigation under the amendment year 
by year, runs up into large sums. One of the chief effects of the 
operation of the amendment is to afford a means of delay to 
those who can afford to spend years in litigation. The great cor- 
porations are here the chief beneficiaries. It is nearly always in 
order to raise the question of the violation of the fourteenth 
amendment in the lower courts. This always means a delay of 
perhaps two or three years, and delay— «ven in the face of an ad- 
verse decision to the supposed aggrieved party— is always an ad- 
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Tantage, often a victory. It is one of the least criticisms to saj 
that it is a waste of time and money for the gOYemment to 
attempt to maintain such a constitutional measure. 

The primary purpose of the adoption of the fourteenth amend- 
ment was to elevate the negro to a plane of equality with the 
white people and to protect him in his newly given rights. In its 
attempts to carry out this ideal, Congress was effectually restrain- 
ed by the Supreme Court. Consequently, as related to the negro 
race, the amendment is negative and non-automatic. It has failed 
of its purpose because there is no federal power to enforce it 
and because the negroes have not been qualified to gain for them- 
selves the ideals which it seeks to enforce. When they do become 
so quaUfied they will have no need of the fourteenth amendment. 
Of the few cases reaching the Supreme Court of the United States 
within the pcuit forty years involving the negro race question 
under the amendment, in no single instance of importance has a 
state been restrained from enforcing its laws. 

In closing these criticisms on the fourteenth amendment to the 
constitution of the United States, it seems fitting to quote the 
words of Pdatiah Webster, which, although spoken in 1783, 
state a living and fundamental principle of jurisprudence: ''Laws 
or ordinances of any kind (especially of august bodies of high dig- 
nity and consequence), which fail of execution, are much worse 
than none. They weaken the government, expose it to contempt, 
destroy the confidence of all men, native and foreigners, in it, and 
expose both aggregate bodies and individuals who have placed 
confidence in it to many ruinous disappointments which they 
would have escaped had no such law or ordinance been made."* 

*Quoted from Hannis Taylor, Hsq., "The Genesis of the Supreme Court.** in Case 
sutd Comment for June, 1911. 
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The Liberal Arts College and the New South 

Thomas Lindsby Bulthbt, Ph. D., 

Central Univenity of Kentucky 

The signs of the times tend to contradict the oft-heard asser- 
tion that the American people are a race of thoughtless inno- 
vators deficient in appreciation for all that appertains to cultural 
traditions. After a period of unprecedented economic progress 
and territorial conquest the young nation finds herself rich in all 
that makes for material success and that gives promise of long- 
continued prosperity. But at the same time she begins to feel 
that her civilization lacks an indefinite something to complete the 
full-rounded character of a great, directing, elevating world- 
power. No people can reasonably be said to lack all that which 
is summed up under the expressive, though vague, term ''culture", 
that is capable of feeling the lack of cultural traditions. Due credit 
for higher aspirations in matters pertaining to culture cannot 
reasonably be refused a nation that is sending forth from so many 
points and under so many forms earnest pleas for more insistence 
upon the "bigger things'' of life and for the preservation of that 
great source of liberal traditions— the college. 

By the word "college" no narrow, sectarian institution is 
meant, but an independent institution giving no ground for as- 
persions of "church control", where, however, the things pertain- 
ing to the heart have their place beside those pertaining to the 
head. Those who have been imbued with the idea that the 
Christian character of faculty and students is the chief criterion 
of a college, will find it difficult to understand that the effective, 
modem college does not respect nor foster Christian character 
any the less but merely scholarship the more. We have begun to 
realize that while the college, as the most representative institu- 
tion of a Christian land, should encourage and safeguard Chris- 
tian living and thinking, it is primarily an ^^i^^/^a/ institution, 
necessarily demanding from both faculty and students the highest 
type of scholarship which nothing else can replace. In the rapid 
development of our educational system the continuance or elimi- 
nation of the college will be determined not by the plaudits of any 
denomination or party but solely by the recognition its work and 
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output receives at the hands of other institutions and of the 
country at large. 

In what follows, therefore, we have not in mind the many 
stmgglingydenominational schools, terming themselves "colleges*' 
or even "universities", but the progressive, scholarly college alive 
to the new social and moral issues confronting it, and possessing 
that spirit of adaptability to the new conditions without which 
there can be no real, aggressive, productive morality. 

The past decade has witnessed a remarkable educational awak- 
ening in the South. Although forces tending toward this edu- 
cational revival were at work even earlier in some of the southern 
states, nevertheless the largest measure of credit for the present 
wide-spread nature of the movement must be gratefully given to 
the organizers and promoters of the yearly meeting of the Con- 
ference for Education in the South, who were largely northern 
men. Thanks to the self-sacrificing interest of Mr. Ogden and to 
his corps of kindred spirits, there is scarcely a state in the South 
in which an active propaganda is not being carried on in the in- 
terest of an educational uplift. Great strides have been made in 
secondary education. A profound interest is being manifested in 
the upbuilding of training schools of all kinds, especially of those 
pertaining to agriculture. Increasingly large sums are being ap- 
propriated by the legislatures for the state tmiversities. All these 
manifestations of an awakening public interest have been till 
recently a source of legitimate pride and encouragement to all 
friends of the South. Latterly, however, this welcome stir in the 
educational world, which at first gave promise of large co-opera- 
tion with the colleges, hem taken on an aspect which bodes no 
good either to these latter institutions of higher learning, or to 
the perpetuation of the best traditions of the South. 

Anomalous as it may seem, this educational renascence which 
has swept the southern states bids fair to cripple seriously south- 
em colleges. The emphasis— excellent in its way— now being 
placed upon vocational training in the schools is threatening in 
a threefold way the efficiency of the college. In the first place, 
owing to the fact that conferences and other educational gather- 
ings discuss almost exclusively industrial and vocational subjects, 
teachers and public have rapidly lost sight of the importance and 
necessity of the college. In the second place, the college to main- 
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tain its prestige is also introducing Yocational courses and is 
therefore coming more and more into hopeless competition with 
the state universities and polytechnics. And finally, the deflection 
of the resources of the colleges from the purposes of collegiate 
training into semi-vocational, or vocational, scientific courses is 
undermining the very citadel of collegiate efliciency—the liberal 
college course. 

There would be less of danger in the situation but for the fact 
that many high school teachers and superintendents, not being 
themselves college graduates and not realizing therefore the impor- 
tance of collegiate training to the lives of their best pupils and 
to state and nation, are but half-hearted, if that, in their efforts 
to send their promising pupils on to college. This is bad enough; 
but the situation is still worse in certain states where, I am 
credibly informed, the attitude of the public school men is so 
inimical to the college, on account of the one-sided preparation 
given by the majority of the normal and training schools, that 
they are loath to permit college men to appear upon their conven- 
tion programs. Such a state of affairs is a serious menace both 
to the college and to the intellectual welfare of the state. 

No one acquainted with the past will wish to detract from the 
glamor that surrounds the best ideals of the Old South. The most 
precious heritage possessed by the South is those traditions of 
culture which have lent that peculiar charm to the "southern 
gentleman"— that indefinite something about the liberally edu- 
cated man of the South, which his intelligent friends of the North 
will be the last to gainsay and which is an asset of prime impor- 
tance. Deplorable indeed would it be, if the so-called "industrial 
and educational awakening" in the South should bring with it a 
sacrifice of that appreciation of culture which has been the boast 
of southern men and which has enabled them in the past to make 
such important contributions to the life and thought of the na- 
tion. 

The South could make no more lasting gift to American civili- 
zation than by bringing about a reconciliation between the forces 
of "business" and of "culture." To accomplish this, however, 
she must cling fast to her best colleges as the natural and only 
homes of liberal culture. But they must be no things of compro- 
mise— half college half technical school— but institutions standing 
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solely for the true ideals of collegiate education. There is yet 
time in onr educational reorganization so to adjnst our system 
as to leave in it, and in the esteem of the southern public, a right- 
ful place for the college. When the best element of the South, 
and northern philanthropists who appreciate the best qualities 
of heart and mind of the South, rally to the support of one great 
college of liberal culture in each southern state— to be the expo- 
nent of disinterested culture in that state as over and against the 
state university which is the home of technical and professional 
training— then, and then only, will there be guaranteed to the 
South and to the nation a perpetuation of the best ideals and 
characteristics of the cultured classes of the South. No section 
of our country can aspire to a higher role in the drama of Ameri- 
can civilization than can be attained to by the South, if she but 
seize her opportunity now. In the commendable rivalry for in- 
tellectual pre-eminence between the various parts of our country 
the college must be necessarily the strategic point. 

An institution without definite aims is a perpetual menace to 
the best interests of a state. And yet a lack of logical objective 
is becoming, unfortunately, all too common in college adminisr 
tration. College executives feel themselves compelled to resort 
to all kinds of methods to meet ''competition.'' The meansoften 
employed for this purpose would seem to belie the oft-heard ac- 
cusation against educators of a "lack of practicality and push;" 
for the most approved, and in some cases unapproved, methods 
of up-to-date drumming and advertising are resorted to in order 
to "sell the goods." In this Walpurgis Night of courses colleges 
have been offering eveiything from high school training in the 
"preparatory" to high-sounding engineering courses in— possibly 
a basement somewhere, and on an inadequate endowment 
originally given, by the way, for college training solely. Is it 
not the imperative duty of southern college officials to face the 
issue squarely and to acknowledge at once and for all time that 
the college is not a vocational institution ? Should they not ad- 
mit that, if the high school graduate has no interest in matters 
pertaining to general culture but is seeking a course merely finan- 
cially remunerative, then the college is no place for him ? There 
is but one adjective that expresses correctly the character of the 
instruction imparted by the college claiming to prepare engineers 
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and other specialists, and that is "charlatan.'' It is difficult to 
say which is to be pitied the more, the southern college which 
thinks^ that it is offering adequate instruction in these lines, or 
the student and parent who are thus deceived. The oft adver- 
tised college courses "leading to" law, medidne, the ministry, 
etc., have the same general and dangerous tendency : for admits 
ting for the sake of argument that the minister, or lawyer, or 
physician will need each a different kind of general culture aside 
from his professional training (which is manifestly not the case 
beyond the usual electives from which all colleges now permit 
him to choose in the higher classes), nevertheless "anticipatory" 
courses of this kind, while they may look well in the catalogue, 
encourage the young student to make a choice of profession be- 
fore he has "found himself." The sooner the situation is clearly 
defined and weak institutions, compelled to resort to attractive 
courses to secure students, lapse into "innocuous desuetude" the 
better it will be for the educational atmosphere of the South and 
of the country at large. 

He who puts his faith in mere numbers, in the educational 
world as truly as in other departments of human endeavor, is 
doomed to but ephemeral success. The southern college will 
never rise to the full measure of its usefulness to the nation until it 
stands ready to assert fearlessly that it is not there for all the 
people, but for the select few from all ranks of society whose at- 
tainments and ambitions justify the time and the sacrifice. The 
college is democratic in so far as it opens its portals gladly to the 
sons of all classes who are capable of appreciating and making 
use of the training it gives. It is undemocratic, and there is no 
reason to hide the fact, in the sense that its graduates form the 
intellectual aristocracy of the country— a« arisiocrcuy of brains 
and ideals— oi which even a democratic nation must be justly 
proud, and without which it would play a sorry rdle indeed as 
compared with the other great nations of the world. Certainly 
the traditions of the South are sympathetic to the existence of a 
cultured class whose attainments shall not be measured merely 
by the dollars and cents they produce. 

The southern college true to the ideals of disinterested culture 
represented by the course of liberal arts, when its aims are un- 
derstood by the intelligent public, can count on hearty support 
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and sympathy— and, I believe, not at the hands of the wealth of 
the South alone. As representative of disinterested culture — of 
that which causes a man to be something without necessarily 
rendering him able to make anything, the college has a field to 
itself. Modify this rdle as little as one will, and the college is 
brought immediately into competition with the well equipped 
vocational institutions established by public or private munifi- 
cence. This means the inevitable elimination of the college as an 
unnecessary and ineffective reduplication of our educational ma- 
chinery. 

The college is in no sense a rival of the university or polytech- 
nic. Its very atmosphere is entirely different. Hence the move- 
ment at Amherst to return to true collegiate ideals, to which a no 
less practical man than Mr. Roosevelt has given his unqualified en- 
dorsement. All those higher ideals so peculiar to the veritable col- 
lege find themselves in an alien atmosphere in the state university 
where the "practical" factors of life are everywhere in evidence. I 
would not be understood as intimatingthathigherforms of ideal- 
ism are absent in the collegiate departments of state universities; 
but I do contend that these academic departments are seemingly 
so unimportant in comparison with the great vocational depart- 
ments in the midst of which they are submerged that the young 
undergraduate imbibes but little of this idealism. There are even 
strong evidences in certain quarters of a spirit of contempt being 
shown by the students who can wield the hammer, build machin- 
ery and adjust instruments for those who "can work only with 
their heads." The whole atmosphere of the state university tends 
strongly toward the side-tracking of the undergraduate academic 
student at an early age into some vocational course. 

This does not mean that the southern college should not be in 
heartiest accord with the work and aims of the universities and 
technical schools, be they of the North or of the South. While the 
college should surround the student with the atmosphere which 
will infuse into him a respect for the idealities of life, nevertheless 
it bids him on graduation go to the best available institution, 
where he may acquire the special vocational training which will 
render him capable of making his collegiate work and ideals of 
practical benefit to his fellowmen. The college which does not 
inculcate a profound respect for the most thorough vocational 
specialization is signing its own death warrant. 
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And, above all, the southern college should condemn in no un- 
certain terms any form of sacrifice, to sectional or local prejudice, 
of the fundamental principle of academische Freikeit Political or 
religious intolerance is no more representative of the opinion of 
the intelligent people of the South than it is indicative of the 
spirit of the best southern universities. For the people of the 
North to envisage deplorable and inexcusable manifestations of 
sectional bias as characteristic of southern institutions, would 
be to do a great injustice to the disinterested objectivity and 
courage of the best educators of the South. 

Comparatively few people in the North realize the courage re* 
quired for the southern college to set and maintain none but true 
collegiate standards and ideals. There are no "straight" colleges 
in the South with the large endowments of even some of the lesser 
colleges of the Bast. The wealth of the South is almost entirely, 
and necessarily, absorbed in the great industrial development in 
the midst of which it stands. No inconsiderable sums of money, 
to be sure, have been, and are being, given by northern philan- 
thropists to the cause of southern education. Comparatively 
little of this, however, is made available for the great mass of 
representative youth of the South. No sentimental nor striking 
appeal can be made in their behalf. They are not illiterates of 
the Appalachian mountains nor are they a class in whose inter- 
est the race argument can be brought forward. Large sums of 
money are raised with comparative ease for these two classes; 
and he is narrow indeed who is not in hearty sympathy with both 
of these objects of beneficence. But at the same time should it be 
forgotten that the institutions which are with difficulty educat- 
ing the sons of those who sacrificed their all courageously for a 
principle are doing certainly a no less praiseworthy and necessary 
work? Are not those institutions also deserving of the active 
interest of the wealth of the country, which are endeavoring, 
against great odds, to save from out the fearful cataclysm of the 
past the traditions of culture of the Old South which are destined 
to serve not merely the South alone, but .will be, in a much nobler 
sense, a blessing to the whole nation? 

Not long since the writer was talking with a wealthy gentle- 
man from the Bast. The latter had mentioned how gladly he 
had given of his means when approached by a representative of a 
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southern institution for the poor whites of the Appalachian 
mountains. The writer then asked if he would have been inter- 
ested, had the request been for assistance to educate the poor 
young men of the Blue Grass Region of Kentucky or of the plains 
of South Carolina? After some hesitation he replied, **Tm afraid I 
would not have been." And finally, after the claims to consider- 
ation of the most intelligent sons of even the more favored regions 
had been presented and the need had been shown for well endow- 
ed colleges for the best brains of even the more fortunate sections 
of the South, he remarked, "I have never thought of that before." 
What the southern college sorely needs is, that the South and the 
country at large begin to think. Philanthropists, we hope, will 
begin to look these matters squarely in the face and not permit 
themselves to be interested for sentimental reasons solely. They 
must not think, because the pressing needs of the negro industrial 
school or of the like institution for the "untainted American of 
the Appalachians" have been met, that their interest in southern 
education should end. Millions might be invested with splendid 
returns in the best colleges of the South, and even then the south- 
em states would not yet enjoy the many advantages which the 
numerous institutions like the Amhersts and Dartmouths of the 
East have given to the people of the North. 

Moreover the southern college shares with its more fortunate 
sister institution of the North the disadvantage, as compared 
with the "scientific" schools, of not being in the position to show 
the visitor or prospective donor, in the form of whirring wheels 
and shining instruments, tangible evidences of "results". Stand 
a three-thousand-dollar professor by the side of a three-thousand- 
dollar dynamo and, somehow or other, as a show piece for the 
president, he does not "draw". Ergo the dynamo is worth more 
than the professor and additional dynamos and engines are got, 
even if twelve-hundred-dollar professors (?) have to be resorted 
to. 

Not only has the college president lacked the quantity of appa- 
ratus to exhibit to the casual visitor or prospective "investor", 
but his former mainstay— the worn out "denominational argu- 
ment"— has become a flimsy support. The college which still has 
to resort to this antiquated plea for students, is, in the eyes of the 
intelligent public, on its last legs. The denominational string 
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tied onto a college is a poor guarantee either of educational effi- 
ciency or of 'Srligious results'*. 

The president of the liberal college, moreover, not only lacks the 
^'ocular" and denominational arguments in favor of his institu- 
tion, but he is unable to demonstrate — again visibly— to an ever 
doubting, practical public, (as can the head of a scientific, agri- 
cultural, engineering or professional institution) that his college 
"prepares the student for life". It takes more than average in- 
telligence on the part of the man on the outside to appreciate the 
fact, that it is as important to teach the select men of the country 
how to live— how to get the most out of life — as to prepare them 
/or life. The disinterested idealism fostered by the true college is 
a none the less precious asset to be jealously preserved by the 
South and by the nation, however difficult and hopeless it may 
be to explain its value to the "practical" man who demands 
ocular proof. 

Yet the president of the southern college will have an abun- 
dance of things to show, if he will but cling fast to true collegiate 
ideals. The trouble in the past has been that the resources of 
southern institutions have been too frequently poured into non- 
collegiate courses rather than into the very necessary equipment 
of the other departments of the college. A very few hundred dol- 
lars would purchase the combined equipment of all the humanis- 
tic departments (languages, history, philosophy, literature, eco- 
nomics, history of art and archaeology, etc.) of the average 
southern college. It is only fair to say that some northern col- 
leges are not much better off along these lines. A comparatively 
few years ago alike sum would have equipped the departments of 
science in which thousands of dollars are now unhesitatingly in- 
vested; and it is to be feared, not so much for the reason that 
they as college disciplines, produce bigger men, but because they 
draw students. Manifestly the sciences have their place in the 
college curriculum and these important departments should be 
well equipped, but they should not be emphasised beyond their 
rightful place in the general scheme of liberal culture nor used as a 
red rag with which to attract students. There is no question but 
that the modem methods of teaching even collegiate science 
require the expenditure of large sums of money, and for the very 
simple reason that we now know how these subjects should be 
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tatight. In a very few years the same thing will be true of the 
humanistic departments. When the college emerges from the pre- 
sent period of educational readjustment with the fixed purpose of 
confining its efforts to its own high sphere of influence, and the 
large sums now being side-tracked into would-be vocational 
branches are turned into proper channels, not only will there be 
more and better trained instructors for the liberal disciplines but 
these departments will have also a very different equipment from 
that of today. Libraries with every convenience for ready refer- 
ence and research will multiply rapidly. The dismal '*sweat- 
shops" of the past will give place to the well equipped, inspiring 
lecture-rooms, with departmental libraries and offices, trans- 
porting the student into the atmosphere and surroundings pro- 
per to each particular subject. Art museums will spring up, en- 
abling the student to grasp better the inward spirit of past ages 
and inculcating a respect for the life and ideals of other races than 
our own. The astronomical observatories will be no bare domes, 
but attractive homes of astronomy which will serve very ade- 
quately not only 'for show" in the place of the now popular buzz- 
saws and turning lathes, but will broaden and deepen also the 
mind and heart of the student as he becomes familiar with the 
marvelous workings of the laws of the universe. The realization 
of the fact that men^ not mortar, make a college and that one 
cheap, make-shift man threatens the morale of the entire institu- 
tion, will guarantee to these colleges of the future faculties of 
men who, while being highly trained speciaUsts, will be at the 
same time of inspiring personality and broad scholarship and 
devoted to the best interests of collegiate education. Such insti- 
tutions will no longer train the young men of the South in the 
belief that the nation is composed of single individuals whose on- 
ly endeavor should be to make a success for themselves alone, but 
that a truly great democracy is composed oi citizens understand- 
ing the veritable aims of humanity and the highest interests of 
their common fatherland. This point of view cannot be brought 
home by the high school nor can it form a part of the busy pro- 
fessional course. It can only be taught in its full significance in 
that institution— the college— where there will be inculcated into 
the mind and heart of the citizen of the future as deep an interest 
in the thing pertaining to the realm of ideas as to those of the 
world oi interests. 
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Is there not something about this college of liberal culture that 
appeals peculiarly to the people of the South and to those of the 
North who are interested in the best traditions of the South? It 
must be remembered that our southern land, in many ways, is 
not so richly blessed as other regions. It has no great Niagaras 
to flash their almost unlimited power to a thousand factories; no 
great ''unsalted seas" whitened by commercial sail. Let us be 
grateful, however, that Nature has endowed the people of the 
South with warm hearts and placed above them a southern sun! 
Let us wish that the New South may grow and prosper— this 
new, industrial South without whose wealth there can be no 
great, southern colleges! Let us hope that its state universities, 
polytechnics, and training schools (for blacks as well as whites) 
may continue their rapid development! Is it not, however, the 
imperative duty of southern men and women to prevent the smoke 
from the myriad chhnneys of industry from resting heavy on the 
flowers of the South? To keep the belching flames of its furnaces 
from obscuring the warming, life-giving rays of the southern sun? 
To see to it that the industrial and vocational trend in southern 
education does not lead us to forget the true ideals of the college 
of the South? 

Will the wealth of the South pour into other channels or will 
men and women of the South be found— no, offer themselves— 
who believe in this thing culture and who believe in the South, 
who will give us richly endowed Williamses and Amhersts and 
Dartmouths for collegiate training only, to be the homes of the 
best traditions of the South? We bespeak no narrow, sectional 
college, teaching any form of selfish prejudice foreign to the spirit 
of righteous search after truth, but colleges which will give to the 
South and to the nation the doctors, lawyers, editors, ministers, 
professors, judges, officials, planters and cultured men of business 
—men imbued with the best traditions of southern culture, but 
above all with the ideals of a broad nationalism and generous 
idealism. What greater role could the South map out for herself 
than to convince the world by her deeds that she believes in the 
traditions which have been her proudest boast! Let us keep in 
mind the assertion of the great, German economist SchmoUer, 
that the cuUured claas of a nation necessarily exercises a prepon- 
derant influence upon the development of society and upon the 
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economic welfare of a nation! And when we shall see these sons 
of the South, who have been graduated from the great southern 
colleges of the future, ranging themselves in the lecture halls of the 
uniyersities and technical schools shoulder to shoulder with their 
northern brothers graduated from the colleges of the North, can 
we not then exclaim, as did Bismark upon his eightieth birthday 
when he looked out upon the thousands of students who had 
gathered from all parts of Germany to do him honor, "Now we 
have no further fear for the future of the fatherland ! " 

It does not seem unreasonable to belicYe that those in whose 
hands lies the dispensing of the vast sums given to promote the 
cause of higher education in America, will soon begin to feel the 
recent change in attitude of the intelligent public toward the col- 
lege. Due consideration and careful study on the part of the 
powerful educational agencies of the country could but result in 
guaranteeing the perpetuation of one great college of liberal cul- 
• ture in each southern state. Whether these colleges of the future 
be formed by the consolidation of the present independent colleges, 
or by the far-seeing, intelligent philanthropy of some man or men 
of wealth— in either case guarded from future alienation of pur- 
pose by carefully prepared charters— in this way, and I believe in 
this way only, can the college be guaranteed to the South and to 
the nation in beneficent perpetuity as a beacon light of true cul- 
ture in the midst of a great restless sea of materialism. 
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The North Carolina Campaign Against 
Hookworm Disease 

Jno. a. Pbrrbix, S. B., M. D., 

Ass't Sec*y to the N. C. State Board of Health for Hookworm Disease 

Hookworm disease has been recognized as a serious menace to 
health and to life since 1879-1880. Italian physicians at that 
time, unable to account for the obscure disease, characterized bj 
anemia, so prevalent among the workers in the St. Gothard tun- 
nel, began special investigations. In performing autopsies on a 
number of the victims it was found that the intestinal tract of 
each one was heavily infested with blood-sucking parasites which 
we now know as hookworms. Their discovery was very impor- 
tant, as subsequent investigations showed a widespread preva- 
lence of the disease in certain European and Asiatic countries. 

In America Dr. C. W. Stiles, of the Public Health and Marine 
Hospital Service, discovered (1901) the American type of hook- 
worm and stated that we had a rather heavy infection, confined 
supposedly to the South Atlantic states. During the past year 
Dr. Wickliffe Rose has had made an extensive official inquiry into 
the distribution of the disease. He sums up the information ob- 
tained as follows: ''Hookworm infection belts the earth in a zone 
about 66 degrees wide, extending from parallel 36 degrees north 
to parallel 30 degrees south; practically all countries between 
these parallels are infected." 

The early combating of the disease was sporadic. Here and 
there in mining districts some attention was given to it, and 
efforts were made to free mines from soil pollution through which 
it spreads. Perhaps the most aggressive campaign waged any- 
where in the world before the beginning of the present campaign 
in the South was in Porto Rico, where in ten years following the 
close of the Spanish-American War the Porto Rican Anemia Com- 
mission treated more than 300,000 people for the disease. 

More than two years ago the discovery by Dr. Stiles, together 
with the results of his investigation of the prevalence of hook- 
worm disease, was brought to the attention of John D. Rocke- 
feller. He was profoundly impressed and gave a million dollars 
to be used in its eradication. The Rockefeller Sanitary Commis- 
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sion for the Eradication of Hookworm Disease was organized 
October 26, 1909, and its earlier work has abreadj been described 
in the South Atlantic Quartbrlt. The North Carolina cam- 
paign against hookworm disease represents only an integral part 
of the general campaign which is being conducted by the co-opera- 
tion of the Commission and the state boards of health of the 
Sonth. As there is more or less uniformity in the plan of work 
pursued, what has been done in North Carolina may be regarded 
as typical of the work in other states. 

The writer was selected as state director of the North Carolina 
campaign in March, 1910, by the joint action of the State Board 
of Health and of the Commission. By the middle of the month he 
had entered upon the duties of his new work. 

The plan adopted for beginning the campaign embraced: 

(1) The determination of the geographical distribution of the 
disease and the approximate degree of its prevalence by counties; 
(2) the employment of all available agencies to get the present 
sufferers cured; (3) the bringing about of those sanitary reforms 
necessary to stop soil pollution and thus prevent the further 
spread of the disease. 

The forces engaged in the execution of these plans have grown 
from time to time until there are now engaged besides the state 
director and his clerk, five field physicians as district directors, 
and eight microscopists. The accomplishments of the campaign 
during the past two years may for convenience of description be 
considered in periods distinguished one from another by the pre- 
dominating character of the work pursued. 

The first period, of about four months duration, was consumed 
in collecting data pertaining to the distribution and frequency of 
the disease by counties in the state and regarding the experience 
of the state's physicians in treating it; in securing field directors; 
outlining a plan of work; preparing literature for circularizing 
the state; in securing the co-operation of the medical profession, 
the press, and the educational forces. 

Valuable assistance was received from these several agencies, and 
by the end of this period we had found the disease more or less 
prevalent in ninety-nine of our one hundred counties. In many of 
the counties the investigations were sufficiently extensive to 
warrant our asserting the degree to which the disease prevailed. 
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The second period covers the months of Jnly and August of 
1910. It was devoted largely to reaching public school teachers 
in their county institutes, to enlisting the aid of the physicians 
of the state, and to a routine examination of the members of the 
state guard and the children in the various orphanages. Three 
well trained physicians entered the field campaign in July and 
skilfully and energetically pushed the work undertaken during 
this period. 

With the opening of the schools in September the third period of 
our work began. During the ensuing school year each field physi- 
cian, working with and through teacher and physician, endeavored 
to reach every child in the school room, and through the children 
the parents. Free examination was offered to the children of 
each school with the result that about twenty-five thousand of 
them were examined during the session. In going from school to 
school, note was taken of the sanitary conditions found at the 
schools, churches, and especially at the homes. With the results 
of the examination of the school children infection surveys were 
made, and with the records of the sanitary conditions observed 
sanitary surveys were made. These will be discussed later at 
greater length. 

With the beginning of this period the state, then composed of 
ninety-eight counties (now one hundred), was divided for con- 
venience in assigning territory to the district directors into nine- 
teen districts, each composed usually of five counties. Dr. C. F. 
Strosnider entered a district in the tidewater section; Dr. B. W. 
Page a Piedmont district, and Dr. C. L. Pridgen a mountain dis- 
trict. This distribution of the workers enabled them to supply 
the information desired relative to the existence of the disease in 
the three geographical divisions of the state. 

Toward the end of April (1911) this period came to a close, as 
practically all the schools in the three districts had been visited, 
lectures given, and in numerous instances examinations made. 
May and June following represent something of a transition from 
the school room work previously pursued to that being followed 
at present. The time was used to reach a number of long term 
schools, and teachers' institutes, and in making infection and 
sanitary surveys in counties taken at random. On May 1, Dr. P. 
W. Covington entered the service as a district director, and like 
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the other three phjsidans, indnstriouslj applied himself to the 
work in hand. 

In taking up the fourth and present period of our campaign, 
which dates from July 1 of last year, let us consider first the in- 
fection and sanitary surveys, mention of which has already been 
made. 

The infection survey is based on the microscopic examination of 
not less than two hundred rural school children, ages six to eigh- 
teen inclusive, taken at random for each county. Such surveys 
have been completed in twenty-six counties, which are as follows: 
Burke, Caldwell, Columbus, Cumberland, Davie, Duplin, Hert- 
ford, Johnston, McDowell, Mitchell, Montgomery, Pender, Pitt, 
Randolph, Robeson, Rowan, Sampson, Wake, Warren, Wayne, 
Yancey, New Hanover, Craven, Chowan, Gates, and Bertie. Prom 
this list of counties it may be seen that a broad area has been 
covered. The lightest degree of infection is found in the Piedmont 
counties where it will average in rural localities around ten per 
cent of the children,— ranging from five to twenty per cent. The 
next heaviest infection exists in the western counties, or mountain 
section. Here the percentage of infection ranges from twenty per 
cent to forty per cent. In the tidewater belt the infection is hea- 
viest. In a few rural schools we have found on the average one-half 
or more of the rural children in this section infected. The difference 
in the degree of infection found in the three geographical sections 
must be due to the character of the soil and to the climate, be- 
cause the sanitary survey for this section shows an index— though 
shamefiilly low— equally as high as is found in other sections. 

The sanitary survey is based on the average sanitary value of 
the privies found at not less than one hundred rural homes in a 
county, taken at random, each type of privy likely to be found 
having a fixed sanitary value expressed in percentages. Sanitary 
valuations for various styles of privies were adopted at Atlanta, in 
1911, at a meeting of the administrative and scientific secretaries 
of the Hookworm Commission and the various state directors of 
the campaign for eradicating hookworm disease. 
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To obtain the sanitary index of a county let tis suppose that 
the survey of a certain county showed the following: 

2 homes, privies 50 per cent, sanitary value 100 
20 " '• 25 " " " " 500 

90 *• " 10 " " *' " 900 

40 " " " " " " 000 

152 1500 

9.86 
The sanitary index of such a county would be nine and eighty- 
six one-hundredths. The index in the supposed county is, I re- 
gret to say, higher than has been found in any one of the forty- 
nine counties in which the sanitary surveys have been made. The 
following is a list of those counties in which the sanitary surveys 
have been completed: Bladen, Brunswick, Buncombe, Burke, Cald- 
well, Catawba, Chatham, Cleveland, Columbus, Cumberland,^ 
Davidson, Davie, Duplin, Edgecombe, Forsyth, Gaston, Greene, 
Guilford, Halifax, Harnett, Hertford, Iredell, Johnston, Jones,^ 
Lenoir, Lincoln,McDowell, Mitchell, Montgomery, Northampton^ 
Onslow, Pender, Pitt, Randolph, Robeson, Rowan, Rutherford, 
Sampson, Stanly, Wake, Warren, Wayne, Wilson, Yancey, New 
Hanover, Craven, Chowan, Gates, and Bertie. 

The surveys we are glad to know will hold for only a very 
short time and will speedily lose all value except in so far as they 
may be used as starting points in measuring progress. Already 
some counties have installed more than 100 of the 75 per cent 
value privies at the public school houses. Many municipalities 
have adopted compulsory ordinances requiring them. In the ru- 
ral communities the closets are being made sanitary, and the 
dwelling houses are being screened against flies and mosquitoes. 
It may be truly said that the era of improved health and sani- 
tary conditions is upon us and that it is rivaling for front place 
the eras of better educational facilities, temperance, good roads^ 
scientific farming, and drainage. The best evidence of this is seen 
in the increasing willingness with which financial and legal aid is 
given by the state, county, and municipal governments to the 
health officials. 
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The surreys are made only as incidental to the other work. 
Though we shall continue to make them, the chief line of activity 
characterizing the present period of our campaign has been the 
operation of state and county dispensaries for the free examina- 
tion and treatment of the disease. 

The dispensaries were successfully operated first by the Porto 
Rican Anemia Commission, and later, during the spring of 1911, 
in Mississippi and Alabama gave highly satisfactory results. In 
North Carolina since July their operation has been marked by 
splendid accomplishments. 

To begin this phase of the work, the counties of Robeson, Samp- 
son, Columbus, and Halifax, all in the eastern part of the state, 
where the infection is heaviest, were assigned to Drs. Page, Stros- 
nider, Pridgen, and Covington respectively. Each man set to 
work to secure written endorsement of the proposed work from 
the county boards of health and of education, the county super- 
intendents of health and of schools, and from every practicing 
physician in the county. These endorsements were presented to 
the Board of County Commissioners with a request that it make 
an appropriation of from $200 to $300 to be used in defraying 
the cost of drugs, of publicity work, and the travelling expenses of 
a microscopist to assist the physician in charge. Bach man 
secured his appropriation, and soon the dispensaries were opened. 
They were made popular, and during the first thirty dispensary 
days 12,500 treatments were administered. The commissioners 
and other authorities of nearby counties were invited to investi- 
gate, by visiting or otherwise, the dispensary work. They were 
impressed, and, as a result, with moderate effort thirty-one coun- 
ties have now made provision for having the free dispensaries. 

The later part of September, 1911, Dr. T. E. Hughes entered 
the service as a district director of sanitation. He and three 
microscopists are paid out of a $5,000 appropriation secured 
from the state for the campaign. Consequently dispensaries are 
now simultaneously operated in series of five counties, instead of 
four. Up to this time the dispensary work has been completed 
in twenty counties, is in operation in five counties, and there are 
now on the waiting list six counties. 

The dispensary work is conducted in the following manner. 
Five widely separated points in a county are selected. At each 

3 
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point an available building, tisuallj a public school house, is 
secured for the dispensary. On advertised days of the week the 
field physician and his microscopist spend at least six hours at each 
dispensary. On corresponding days of the four to six subsequent 
weeks during which the county work continues, the dispensaries 
are similarly opened. Thus people in every section of the county 
are afforded an opportunity weekly for examination and treat- 
ment until the number of successive treatments needed to effect 
cures have been received. The people assembling at the dispen- 
saries, in addition to being examined and treated, hear lectures 
and are supplied with pamphlets on the disease and on the sani- 
tary privy. 

The masses of the people are thus educated by actual demon- 
stration to know the importance of hookworm disease, and in- 
formed regarding its recognition, cure, and prevention. They 
bring in specimens of feces, see the examination made, and per- 
haps recognize the ova, see the worms after treatment, and as a 
result of the cure undergo marked transformation in their physi- 
cal and mental conditions. In short, the sufferers are being cured, 
and the right kind of public sentiment is being created to put an 
end to soil pollution and other unsanitary practices. After the 
dispensaries are running, it is not unusual to treat on the aver- 
age one hundred people daily at each dispensary. In some coun- 
ties the boards of education have passed orders for the building 
of sanitary privies at all public school houses. These, where 
available, are pointed out as models to the people, who are en- 
couraged to build and use similar ones at their homes. 

The foregoing description has emphasized those activities which 
have characterized each period of our campaign. Our efforts 
have by no means been solely confined to them. Time will not 
permit an account of many interesting phases and incidents of 
our endeavors. I trust, however, that a brief general summary 
of what our daily records show may convey some idea of the en- 
tire scope of the work. 

Of the 1,879 physicians in the state, 1,350 have been interview- 
ed; 1,195 have given written accounts of their experience with 
the disease; 702 have circul&ted literature concerning it; and aXL 
together have reported treatment of 24,709 cases of the disease. 
These, added to the 33,663 cases treated since July 1 in dispen- 
saries, make a total of 58,372 treated cases. 
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The State Association of County Superintendents of Schools 
has formally endorsed onr work, probably three-fonrths of the 
10,000 public school teachers have received our literature, 8,000 
of them have attended our lectures, 700 schools have been visited, 
and approximately 25,000 school children have been microscopic 
caDy examined. The county superintendents of health are begin- 
ning to devote more time to this disease and to the general medi- 
cal inspection of school children, and to the sanitary inspection of 
school premises. 

Short articles have been supplied to each of the two hundred 
and thirty newspapers in the state at intervals of one to three 
weeks and have generally been published. In counties having the 
dispensaries, illustrated pages have been published, and posters 
and hand-bills broadcasted. There have been 974 public lectures 
delivered to about 84,808 people. 80,363 people have had micro- 
scopic examinations for the infection made. Since July 1, in 
round numbers, $700 worth of thymol at wholesale prices has 
been dispensed. 

In short, the people are having their eyes opened. They are 
beginning to appreciate the meaning of the disease, and are ac- 
tively joining in the warfare against it. They realize that the 
success of the campaign means more than the eradication of a 
single disease. Skepticism and squeamishness are rapidly disap- 
pearing. Backed by this evidence we are convinced, even though 
the duration of our campaign is not to be numbered in days or 
months, that sufficient momentum has already been gained to 
insure the rapid and final eradication of hookworm disease. 
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Foulques de Neuilly: a Mediaeval Revivalist 

John C. Hildt 

Department of History. Smith College 

In the history of the crusades the names of Urban II. and Foul- 
ques de Neuilly are ever connected with those great movements 
known as the first and fourth crusades. It was the eloquence of 
these two preachers that stirred up the hearts and courage of 
men to undertake the hardships of these military pilgrimages. 
To Urban II. belongs the credit of initiating these movements ; 
to Foulques should be given the credit of overcoming still greater 
obstacles. At the time when Foulques began preaching, the cru- 
sade to the Holy Land was no longer novel ; men were well 
aware of its dangers and its cost; the failure of Richard of Eng- 
land and Philip Augustus of France was in the minds of every 
one. Yet in spite of these obstacles Foulques was able to set on 
foot a movement which in the importance of its results is second 
only to the first crusade. The career of this man whose eloquence 
was able to influence the great young nobles of France and start 
them off to the Holy Land is an interesting one, not only because 
he is the preacher of the fourth crusade, but also because he is 
one of the early representatives of the type of those mediaeval 
itinerant preachers of which St. Francis of Assisi is the most 
notable example. 

Foulques was the parish priest of Neuilly in the diocese of Paris. 
Belonging to the lower class and without much education he led 
the worldly life of which the priests at the end of the eleventh 
century were so often guilty. But a change came over him, he 
dropped his old manner of living and sought to expiate the reck- 
lessness of his early years by rigid penitence. He resolved to at- 
tend more strictly to his duties, and, to the great surprise of 
his parishioners, he began to seek to reform them by means of 
preaching and admonition. In his new zeal he felt that his igno- 
rance, his lack of knowledge of the Scriptures, hindered him in his 
work. He thereupon betook himself to the schools of the theo- 
logians and moralists at Paris to increase his knowledge. He 
did not however sever his connection virith his parish, but re- 
turned to it on Sunday and preached to the people what he had 
learned during the week. 
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Foulqties' reputation soon spread. At first he was invited by 
the priests of the neighborhood to preach for them to their con- 
gregations. Then the master, Peter the Cantor, under whom he 
was studying at Paris, noticed the ardor and fervor of this poor 
uneducated priest who was his pupil and forced him to preach 
before himself and many other scholars in the church of Saint 
Severin at Paris. They were astonished at his eloquence and 
all classes flocked in crowds to hear him. A "new Saint Paul" 
they called him. But his preaching was not to be of the academic 
kind. Soon he began to preach against the vices of the day. It 
had been a year of hardships, floods, scarcity of grain and high 
prices, and, when at Champeaux in Paris before a large assembly 
of clerics and people Foulques attacked th^ prevailing sins, the 
people felt that the hand of the Lord was heavy upon them. 
Many were carried away by the intense words of the preacher ; 
with bare feet and naked bodies, with rods and thongs in their 
hands, they fell at his feet and in the presence of all confessed their 
sins and put themselves and their belongings at his command. 
From this moment Foulques* work as a revivalist and itinerant 
preacher began. This was in 1195. 

Foulques now became an active exponent of the religious 
renaissance of this period. He proceeded to travel and preach 
reform of morals throughout the various provinces of France. 
This was not done simply on his own responsibility, but with 
the consent of his own bishop and at the invitation of the bishops 
through whose dioceses he passed. But he did not undertake 
this task alone. He associated with himself other priests and 
sent them out into other regions to preach just as he was doing 
himself. 

In his preaching Foulques attacked the notorious sins of the 
age. It had been a season of severe famine, and the usurers of 
the Middle Ages were wont to take the utmost advantage of 
such periods of misfortune. Foulques fulminated against these 
usurers, ordering them to restore that which they had wrong- 
fully and unlawfully acquired. Then he attacked the regrators 
who bought up the grain and hoarded it to sell at a great advance 
in such times of scarcity. These he ordered to sell their holdings 
immediately. They obeyed him, and straightway food became 
obtainable at low prices. He did not hesitate to attack his own 
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order. The negligent prelates were denounced, but the special 
object of his wrath was the married and incontinent clergy. He 
would point them ont with his finger, nrge them to pnt away 
their wives and their concnbines, and, if his words fell on deaf 
ears, he would overwhelm them with reproaches and curses. 

Poulques was especially a preacher to the women of evil life. 
He did not merely content himself with trying to urge them to 
abandon their way of living, but he made arrangements so that 
they might not return to their old life. For some of them who 
reformed he found husbands ; others he sent to convents, and for 
the reception of such women he founded near Paris the convent 
of St. Anthony of the Cistercian order. 

Although Poulques preached especially at these classes of sin- 
ners, yet all ages, classes, and conditions flocked in great num- 
bers to hear him. "He flattered no one but openly exposed to 
all the naked truth." He even dared to warn the kings of Prance 
and of England that one of them would perish by an evil death 
if they did .not quickly cease from their hostilities. With the in- 
trepidity of a preacher sure of his cause, he pushed his way into 
the presence of King Richard of England and informed him that 
unless he married ofi" his three wicked daughters some evil would 
speedily befall him. "Hypocrite," replied the king, "you lie in 
your throat, for I have no daughters." "Verily, I lie not," re- 
sponded Poulques, "for as I have said, you have three very 
wicked daughters; one is Pride, another Lust, and the third Lux- 
ury." Thereupon the king called together the many earls and 
barons who were present and said : "Hear all of you the warn- 
ing of this hypocrite, who says I have three wicked daughters. 
Pride, Lust, and Luxury, and who orders me to marry them off". 
Therefore I give to the proud Templars my pride, my lust to the 
monks of the Cistercian order, and my luxury to the prelates of 
the church." 

It was impossible in the Middle Ages to be a popular preacher 
and not obtain the reputation of being a miracle-worker. Poul- 
ques was no exception. He performed many miracles on minds 
and bodies, we are told with curious precision by the chronicler. 
But the list of his miracles is the same as that of any other mir- 
acle-worker of the same period. He gave sight to the blind, 
made the deaf to hear and the lame to walk, besides many other 
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cures. His method of caring was simple; merely a touch of the 
hands, or the bestowal of his blessing with the sign of the cross, 
or a drink of holy w^ater from his own hand ; the crowd would 
then be satisfied and the miracle performed. So great was the 
faith of the multitude that they flocked to him from the most dis- 
tant parts. They would bring with them on pallets a large num- 
ber of sick persons whom they placed in the road or in places where 
he was to pass so that they might touch his garments and be 
healed. Men considered themselves fortunate who were able to 
obtain a bit of his clothing. So great, it was said, was the de- 
mand for pieces of his garments that they were torn off him so 
continuously that he was obliged to have new ones every day. 
Sometimes the multitude pressed around him in. such an intoler- 
able manner that he was compelled to strike them with a stick. 
This he carried in order to drive the importunate ones away and 
avoid being suffocated by those who desired to touch him. Al- 
though he hurt some of those whom he struck, yet they were not 
at all angry, but in their zeal and devotion would kiss their own 
blood as being sanctified by the man of God. 

The miracles of Foulques were not performed promiscuously. 
All who came demanding to be healed were not healed. To those 
who were not healed he would say that the time for their cure 
had not come, or that they had not sufficiently expiated their sins^ 
or that it was not good for their souls or acceptable to God for 
them to be cured straightway lest they fall speedily again into 
their wordly ways. Thus shrewdly did Foulques explain his fail- 
ure to perform the miracles demanded of him. 

To this keen perception as to which persons could be cured by 
faith, Foulques had another gift necessary for the successful re- 
vivalist, namely, a sense of humor. One day when his garments 
were being torn from him he turned to the crowd and said: 'Take 
care, do not tear to pieces my clothes ; they are not blessed. I 
am going to bless the cassock of that mail yonder.'' Thereupon 
he made the sign of the cross, and immediately the people fell on 
the man and tore his clothes to a thousand pieces, each of which 
was treasured as a relic. 

It was by his preaching and his miracles that Foulques won 
his success, for to the surprise of some he did not show any re- 
markable austerity of life. He kept no vigils, no fasts, but grate- 
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fdllj ate what was set before him. He was sometimes criticized 
for his irascibility, but this is excused on the ground that he wore 
a hair-cloth shirt. 

Foulques was not only successful in drawing crowds, but his 
words must have struck home, for in one place the clergy whose 
evil lives he had upbraided cast him into prison bound with 
chains, while in another place he was similarly treated by the 
lord of the castle who thought in so doing he would please the 
king. Such treatment delighted Foulques who rgoiced to think 
that he was considered worthy to suffer for the name of the Lord. 

Until the year 1198 Foulques had been preaching under the 
sanction of the bishops, but in that year a more powerful pro- 
tection and a greater task was given to him. At that time a 
crusade was the dearest wish of Innocent III. who endeavored to 
enlist in the movement the kings, the barons, and the clergy both 
regular and secular. Foulques* old master, Peter the Cantor, 
had been one of those whom the pope had selected to preach the 
crusade in France, but Peter, dying before he could undertake the 
work, recommended that his eloquent pupil Foulques should take 
his place. On November 5, 1198, Innocent III, wrote to Foul- 
ques giving him full power to preach and permitting him to se- 
lect, with the advice and consent of Cardinal Peter of Capua, the 
papal legate, any members of the order of the black monks of 
Clugny and of the white monks of Cisteaux or of the canons reg- 
ular whom he should judge suitable for preaching with him. 
Thus Foulques received a commission from the pope, and at the 
same time papal sanction was accorded to his practice of gather- 
ing about him disciples and helpers in his work. 

Foulques threw himself with renewed energy into his work. 
With a large body of followers he went to the chapter general of 
the Cistercian order, an order to which he seems to have been very 
partial. Here at this meeting he took the cross himself and asked 
how many of their monks would be given him as helpers and 
companions in accordance virith the pope's letter. But the Cis- 
tercians did not grant him much assistance, deeming it improper 
to desert the flocks already entrusted to their charge. So Foul- 
ques departed from the chapter general, bearing with him a great 
number of crosses and having joined to him many monks. He 
began immediately to preach the pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and. 
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when the people saw that he proposed to be their leader and guide 
on this journey, they took the cross in great numbers, both rich 
and poor, nobles and common people, young and old, male and fe- 
male. But Foulques preferred to enlist the poor people, as he did 
not judge the rich worthy of such benefits as would accrue from 
the movement. 

For the next three years Foulques busily preached the crusade, 
and he said that during that time he himself gave the cross to two 
hundred thousand persons. In spite of this activity he was not 
able to accomplish any definite results; as yet there was no move- 
ment to reach Jerusalem. The zeal, the eagerness, of the people 
cooled, largely on account of the general suspicion that began to 
arise that the money which Foulques was collecting for the fur- 
therance of the crusade and relief of the Holy Land was not being 
used for that purpose. The result was that the more money Foul- 
ques collected the more the enthusiasm waned. These charges were 
probably groundless, for the money which he collected here and 
there was placed with his friends the Cistercians and then finally 
sent to the Holy Land where it arrived very opportunely. 

Foulques had given the cross to many thousands, but yet his 
preaching remained sterile, no great movement towards the 
Holy Land had resulted from it. Nevertheless this constant wan- 
dering through the country preaching reform and the crusade as 
a means of penance was not to be -without fruit, for it was firom 
these years of preaching that the impetus of the fourth crusade 
came. Foulques was not the preacher of this crusade in the same 
sense as Urban II. was the preacher of the first crusade. It was 
not the passionate eloquence of a sermon delivered on the spot, 
as at Clermont, that caused the nobles assembled for the tour- 
ney at the chateau of Ecri, in Champagne, in the year 1201, to 
take the cross. It was rather with the words of Foulques* mis- 
sionary and revivalistic preaching of the past three years ringing 
in their ears that the young nobles finally made up their minds 
to take the cross and go on the long urged crusade. 

When it became known that Foulques* efforts had been finally 
cowned with success and that the barons had definitely deter- 
mined to set out, Foulques prepared to go with them. He was 
one of those who fixed the cross on the shoulder of Boniface, 
Marquis of Montferrat, after he had accepted the command of the 
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crusading army. Then in company with Boniface he attended in 
September, 1201, a chapter general of his old friends the Cis- 
tercians. Here amidst a great concourse of abbots, barons, and 
other persons he continued to preach the crusade, and many 
took the cross. He also proceeded to secure members of the Cis- 
tercian order who were to help him in looking after the spiritual 
welfare of the crusaders, and he at the same time continued to 
collect money. While thus engaged he fell ill and died in his 
Tillage of Neuilly in May, 1202. While on his death-bed, probably 
mindful of the old accusations, he ordered the money which he 
collected to be distributed among those undertaking the expe- 
dition. 

Foulques was buried in his own parish church. This church he 
had undertaken to rebuild at the time of his own reform, in spite 
of the opposition of his parishioners, in a more sumptuous man- 
ner and without any expense to them. This work was unfinished 
at the time of his death, but so great was his reputation for 
sancity that many pilgrims from far and near came to visit his 
tomb and by their contributions the rebuilding of the church was 
completed. 

Foulques de Neuilly was a characteristic figure of his time. He 
was one of the forerunners of the movement of preaching and re- 
form which was soon to develop the mendicant friars. He had 
his bands of disciples which the pQpe virtually sanctioned. He 
preached against the most glaring vices of the age, and doubtless 
he believed himself competent to perform miracles. But his hold 
on the people was not lasting. While he was of humble origin, 
he was a priest— and one who did not practice that asceticism 
which was so powerful an aid to the work of St. Francis of Assisi. 
Furthermore the collection of money, although probably destined 
for a worthy cause, was a great hurt to him. Although a fore- 
runner of the revivalistic ministry of the mendicants, Foulques' 
great claim to fame lies in his connection with the fourth crusade. 
This crusade was the great result of his preaching. It was not 
due to one great sermon like that of Urban II. at Clermont, but 
it was the result of years of strenuous effort. 
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The Elections of 1872 in North Carolina 

J. 6. DB RouLHAC Hamilton 

/ Alnmni Professor of History in the University of North Carolina 

In 1870 the first steps in the overthrowing of Reconstmction 
in North Carolina were taken. In that year the Conseryatives, 
as the allied old Whigs and Democrats called themsdves in order 
to secure an alliance that was mntnallj advantageous, won the 
legislature, impeached and removed from office Governor William 
W. Holden, attempted to call a constitutional convention, and, 
failing to secure the necessary majority in the two houses, order- 
ed the question submitted to the people. Governor Caldwell re- 
fused to call the election, so the legislature did so and the result 
was adverse to a convention. Thereupon the legislature sub- 
mitted a number of amendments to the constitution through the 
legislative process and turned their attention to reforms in gov- 
ernment. 

Both parties looked forward with deep interest to the cam- 
paign of the summer of 1872 which bade fair to be the most ex- 
citing in the history of the state. State issues of the utmost im- 
portance were to be settled, the Republicans were seeking desper- 
ately to recover the ground lost in 1870, and the Conservatives 
were striving not only to maintain their advantage, but also to 
win the executive department and to gain such a majority in the 
legislature as would enable them to remedy the glaring defects of 
the constitution of 1868. Nor was this all. For the first time 
in its history, the state had an election that was of national im- 
portance and interest, since it would take place in August and, 
preceding all others, would be regarded as an index of the state 
of feeling in the country, and would influence the result in No- 
vember./ 

The campaign was commenced in March by the Republicans 
who held county meetings which were almost without exception 
controlled by federal office-holders. Late in March, Daniel R. 
Goodloe and H. H. Helper issued a call for Liberal Republican 
conventions to meet in each county and congressional district, 
and also for a state convention to be held in May. Helper, short- 
ly before this, had been engaged in an acrimonious controversy 
with John Pool over the latter's recommendation of an embezzler 
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to be special mail agent for North Carolina. This led to Helper's 
giving information to Secretary Bout well and the press as to the 
conditions existent in the internal revenue service in the state. 
He was promptly removed from his position as postmaster of 
Salisbury, and, with strong public condemnation of the whole 
national administration from President Grant down, he now, 
joined by Goodloe, who for some years had felt decidedly out of 
place in the Republican party, recanted and joined the Liberal 
movement. The truth of Helper's charges was clearly recogniz- 
ed by many of the party who evinced an honest desire to secure 
reform. The Raleigh Era^ now the organ of the Republican par- 
ty, said, "The party has been too long weighted down by a set 
of men of tainted reputation and known criminal acts who are 
generally believed to have attached themselves to it for the pur- 
pose of plunder. ' ' * But the influence of the corrupt element, with 
its hold upon the negro vote and its reliance upon the support of 
many honest but bitterly prejudiced partisans, was too strong 
and there was little hope for permanent reform in their part of 
state politics and none at all in the federal service where corrup- 
tion was limited only by the boundaries of the United States. 

In the Republican party the contestants in the race for the 
gubernatorial nomination were Governor Caldwell, Judge Settle, 
Oliver H. Dockery, and George W. Logan. The last two were, 
however, negligible in the contest, the chief interest being in the 
candidacy of Settle and Caldwell. The former was sustained by 
the Holdenwingof the party and depended also on influence from 
Washington, but Governor Caldwell had much greater strength 
in the state. The chief question to be decided, therefore, was how 
great an influence could be exerted from Washington. 

The state convention met in Raleigh on April 17, with repre- 
sentation from seventy-eight counties. James H. Harris of Wake 
was made temporary chairman,f and made a speech upon taking 
the chair in which he thanked the convention for the honor paid 
as the representative of 80,000 negro voters, and declared that 
the time had come when the black man demanded and must have 
perfect social equality for himself and his wife and children "on 
your cars, on your steam-boats, and at the tables and in the par- 

•Quoted in Raleigh Tfew; May 15, 1872. 

*Thls was done at the Instance of Samuel F. Phillips. 
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lors of your hotels." * After much confusion and speeches by all 
four candidates and John Pool, Samuel F. Phillips was elected 
permanent president. Late in the afternoon, the first ballot was 
taken, and Govemor Caldwell received the nomination with a 
majority of nine votes. If he had failed to secure the nomination 
on the first ballot, he would probably have lost strength steadily 
thereafter. 

When the nominations for the other offices were reached, eight 
men were presented for the lieutenant govemorship.f Curtis H. 
Brogden was chosen on the second ballot. Tazewell T. Hargrove 
was unanimously nominated for attorney general. Ten names 
were brought forward for secretary of state, two of them negroes, 
and W. H. Howerton was chosen. D. A. Jenkins was renomi- 
nated for treasurer over S. H. Wiley. John Reilly, a carpet-bag- 
ger, was nominated for auditor. Silas Bums, another carpet- 
bagger, was named for superintendent of public works, and James 
Reid, a retired minister of over seventy years of age, for superin- 
tendent of public instruction. The latter nomination was the 
work of John Pool who wished to defeat Alexander Mclver, the 
other candidate, who was a very suitable man, because he favor- 
ed a reorganization of the University which would have deprived 
Solomon Pool of his honorary position of president. 
/A platform was adopted endorsing the administrations of 
Grant and Caldwell, and making certain demands, chief of which 
were the removal of internal revenue taxes, particularly on spirits, 
a general amnesty bill, protection of the civil and political rights 
of all citizens, and national aid to education. The so-called Ku 
Klux legislation was warmly endorsed and more demanded. The 
proposed constitutional amendments were condemned as aforced 
issue, but the convention refused to go on record in opposition to 
all of them. Resolutions requesting the seating of Abbott in the 
United States Senate and endorsing ex-Governor Holden were 
passed, and the convention adjoumedy^ 

/in the Conservative ranks there was considerable interest as to 
the candidate for govemor. The leaders wanted Vance, but 
Vance declined to run and was not to be moved by any of the 

•Bentinel, April 25, 1872. The negroes of WllmlngtoQ had shortly before 
adopted resolutions demanding to be more than hewers of wood and drawers 
of water. 

fR. L. Patterson, Curtis H. Brogden, C. L. Harris, O. W. Price, a New 
Hanover negro; John B. Respass, Joseph W. Holden, A. S. Seymoar, a car- 
pet-bagger ; and Tazewell T. Hargrove. 
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pleading of his friends. Augustus S. Merrimon was then selected, 
but he was equally unwilling and at first refused to make the 
race. The leaders finally assured him that it was absolutely 
necessary for the party that he should be the candidate and that 
if he was defeated, he should be elected to the United States Sen- 
ate. This was afairly safe promise as the legislature was almost 
certain to be Consenratiye. He then consented to accept the 
nomination. / 

yfhe Democratic convention met in Greensboro on May 1, with 
delegates from eighty-five counties. Thomas C. Fuller was made 
temporary chairman and John Kerr president. Speeches were 
made at the opening by Thomas L. Clingman, John Kerr, and Z. O 
B. Vance, all endorsing the Cincinnati platform and candidates^ 
A. S. Merrimon, J. M. Leach, and J. M. Barringer were placed m 
nomination for governor. Josiah Turner and W. M. Shipp were 
also named but withdrew at once. /Merrimon was nominated 
on the first ballot, and the entire ticket was then filled, all the 
nominations but one being by acclamation.* A platform was 
adopted calling for reform, condemning secret political societies, 
the Ku Klux acts, internal revenue taxes with politically active 
officials, the recent action of the Republicans in endorsing Abbott 
and Holden and in calling for national aid to education. Civil 
service reform and the proposed amendments to the state consti- 
tution were endorsed. After an organization was perfected and 
plans made for a vigorous campaign, the convention adjoumedy/ 
A very noticeable thing in this convention, and in the nomina- 
tions all over the state, was the avoidance of candidates who la- 
bored under disabilities. The experience with Vance had not 
failed to teach the party a lesson^ and no chances were taken. 
/ Another noticeable thing was the prominence of old Whigs 
among the Conservative candidates for office. Every candidate 
for Congress, for instance, had been a Whig prior to the war. 
For this reason, a distinction was often made between the names 
Conservative and Democrat. / 

Judge Settle early in the year resigned his position as minister 
to Peru and returned home. The position was at once offered to 
Mr. Holden, but he did not care for it and declined. Judge Set- 

•The other nominations were: secretary of state, John A. Womack; treas- 
urer, John W. Graham; attorney general, W. M. Shlpp; auditor, C. Leyen- 
thorpe ; superintendent of public works, J. Separk, and superintendent of 
public instruction, Nereus Mendenhall. 
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tk was permanent president of the national Republican conyen- 
tion which met at Philadelphia, and thns far he is the only 
Southern Republican who has ever held that position. His choice 
was probably due to President Grant who held him in high per- 
sonal esteem. 

The campaign began in earnest as soon as the Republican con- 
yention adjourned. Caldwell took the stump and, when the Con- 
servative nominations were made, Merrimon joined him. The 
joint debate did not continue long, for. the governor found him- 
self no match for Merrimon as a campaigner and declined to con- 
tinue with him. The two spoke on the same day at Pittsboro, 
and Caldwell promptly accused Merrimon of having been the au- 
thor of the various railroad bills which Swepson had had passed 
in the interest of his nefarious schemes. Merrimon was forced to 
acknowledge the truth of the charge, but defended himself by the 
statement that he had drawn them simply as a lawyer under the 
direction of his client. The advantage that Caldwell might well 
have gained from this injurious admission was at once destroyed 
by Merrimon's readiness in the iu quoque argument when he 
showed Caldwell's part in securing their passage. The joint de- 
bate was then abandoned, and the governor visited many jplaces 
in the state and, though conrinuing his attacks upon his oppo- 
nent, devoted most of his attention to a discussion of the part the 
Conservatives had played in bringing on the war, condemning 
their conduct of it, and interspersing in his speeches the usual Ku 
Klux campaign material. His campaign was frankly an appeal 
to prejudice, and he relied largely upon the solid negro vote and 
the influence which would be exerted for him by federal officers. 
Merrimon's campaign was on a higher plane. His speeches were 
scathing indictments of the Republican administration of the af- 
fairs of the state and contained but few personalities. 

In the meantime, the congressional candidates had also b^en 
nominated,* and the contest became increasingly interesting.^The 
Liberal Republican organization gave its support to the Conser- 
vative candidates, nearly all of whom had accepted Greeley, but 
some with manifest restiveness under the burden. This feeling 
was very strong with many Conservatives in the state. Vance, 

rrhe candidates were as follows : 1st district. Republican. C. L. Cobb, Con- 
servatiTe, D. M. Carter ; 2d, Charles R. Thomas, W. H. Kltchin. 8d, NeiU Mc- 
Kay, A. M. Waddell ; 4th, W. A. Smith, S. H. Rogers ; 5th, Thomas 
Settle, J. M. Leach; 6th. O. H. Dockery, Thomas S. Ashe; 7th, D. M. 
Porches, W. M. Robbins; 8th, W. O. Candler, R. B. Vance. 
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for instance, said it was "eating crow'* with a vengeance. The 
whole truth of the matter is that it was almost an impossibility 
to arouse any enthusiasm in North Carolina for Greeley among 
those who had disliked him, to use a mild term, for long years, 
and the pledge of support by political leaders carried with it no 
certainty of activity among the rank and file of the voters V 

From the beginning of July, both parties, with outside assis- 
tance, maintaioed a determined fight which lasted until the elec- 
tion. Among those who came to the support of Merrimon were 
Colonel A. K. McClure of Pennsylvania, who had seen something 
of Radical misrule in the state in 1869 and has said, upon mature 
reflection, that the state administration "was surrounded by the 
most corrupt and reckless gang of men I have ever met, although 
I have had every opportunity to test the qualities of the carpet 
bag rulers of the Carolinas and Virginia."* In this campaign, 
he waxed eloquent on the subject. Others who came in support 
of Merrimon were Carl Schurz, one of the originators of the Lib- 
eral Republican movement, ex-Senator Miller of Georgia, Senator 
Tipton of Nebraska, and Governor Walker of Virginia. In behalf 
of Caldwell, came ex-Governor Harriman of New Hampshire, 
Secretary Boutwell, Secretary Delano, Senator Henry Wilson, 
the Republican candidate for Vice President, and many of lesser 
note. Senator Wilson declined to meet any of the Conser- 
vative speakers in joint debate, and Secretary Boutwell, in his 
Greensboro speech, protested against ''shaking hands across the 
bloody chasm." t Unlimited funds were promised if needed, and 
large sums were furnished. John Pool had a large amount at his 
disposal, and Abbott at one time received for distribution 
$25,000. Patronage was employed also, a characteristic 
example being the appointment of John A. Hyman (a negro who 
had been defeated for the congressional nomination in the second 
district) by the strenuous efforts of his white Republican allies, 
C. L. Harris, and J. C. L. Harris, as assistant assessor of internal 
revenue with duties that were political only. 

The most potent ally of the Republicans, however, was the 
United States Department of Justice, ably assisted, it is true, by 
the Treasury Department. Probably there was never in any 
other state such wholesale political activity and interference by 

•This quotation Is taken from a letter to the author, dated Oct. 29, 1907. 
tGreensboro Patriot, July 24, 1872. 
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federal officials, with the fttU approval of the administration^ as 
marked this campaign in North Carolina. 1,208 persons had 
been indicted by February, under the Ku Klux acts,* and by the 
time of election this number had been nearly doubled. An army 
of revenue officials were appointed for service during the campaign, 
and their activity was tremendous. Supervisor Perry made no 
secret of the fact that the service was entirely turned over to poli- 
tics, and the plan was most effectual. United States commission- 
ers issued blank warrants to deputy marshals who used them for 
election purposes or for blackmail.f Just before the election three 
thousand persons were under arrest by the federal authorities, and 
most of them were promised that the cases against them would 
be dropped if their influence should be used for the Republican 
candidates. An indication of what was going on is to be seen in 
a comparison of the expenses of the federal courts prior to 1872 
and during that year. Before 1872, $5,000, covered all expenses 
other than salaries. In that year, Marshall Carrow obtained 
from the Treasury $250,000.t Bribery and intimidation were 
chiefly employed in the West where illicit distilling and the Ku 
Klux gave pretexts. § In the East, reliance was placed on the 
heavy negro vote. 

No one in the state was more interested in the result of the 
election than John Pool. Reference has been made to the cam- 
paign fund placed at his disposal. With this as a basis, he estab- 
lished headquarters at Raleigh and directed his campaign against 
Merrimon whom he feared whether elected or not. He published 
a pamphlet against him which resulted in a libel suit by Merri- 
mon at the close of the campaign. But Pool's influence was 
m^mifestly waning. 

.The election was held on August 1 amid intense interest on the 
part of the whole country. Fraud was evident in many parts of 
the state on election day, although most of that sort of thing 
had already been done. Over two hundred negroes were fraudu- 
lently registered in one township in Halifax county. II Nine hun- 
dred negroes were sent from Washington City to Norfolk and 

•Sentinel, February 5, 1872. 
^Sentineh Feb. 1, 1872. 
tBaleigh 2ietc$, qnoting Washington Patrioi, 

fDaTid A. JenUns, the state treasurer, offered to testify as to the outrages 
of revenue officials in Gaston county. Charlotte Democrat, Oct. 8, 1872. 
\[NetcB, July 30, 1872. 
4 
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thence distributed throughout the state to YOte. Six hundred of 
these were in the employment of the Board of Public Works and 
were shipped South on the "Vanderbilt" on July 27, and brought 
back on August 4.* Negroes were also brought in from South 
Carolina, Virginia, and Tennessee. /The following table of ex- 
cess of the YOte cast above the voting strength in some of the 
Republican strongholds is enlightening. The two counties last 
named went Democratic : 



Bladen 


46 


Cumberland 


321 


Duplin 


526 


Swain 


183 


Franklin 


265 


Halifax 


852 


Nash 


496 


Northampton 


184 


Robeson 


171 


Sampson 


145 



The first returns that came in indicated a Democratic victory, 
and there was great rejoicing in the party. Events proved that 
it was ill-timed, for the retumsfrom many of the Republican coun- 
ties were held back, and, when they came in, Caldwell's vote was 
materially increased. At the end of a week his election on the 
face of the returns was assured. The cry of fraud which had gone 
up on election day was now redoubled, and there was a wide- 
spread popular demand that Merrimon should contest the elec- 
tion. The Greeley papers in the North, charging fraud, also in- 
sisted upon this.t Merrimon was willing to contest if the proofs 
of fraud were convincing, but only on that condition, and he left 
the decision of the question to the Conservative state executive 
committee.} On October 20, the Conservative and Liberal Repub- 
lican executive committees met in joint session to decide the mat- 
ter and came to the conclusion that it was best not to contest. 
The official vote stood as follows: 

CaldweU 98,132 

Merrimon 96,234 

Caldwell's majority 1,898 

•NetoBj Aug. 28, 1872. 

fThe New York Herald, the New York World, the New York Tribune, and 
the Washington Patriot all have much interesting material bearing oa this 
election. All of them made charges of fraud. 

{Letter to S. A. Ashe in Carolina Me9$engor, Sept 19, 1872. 
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Menimon carried fifty-four counties, but the heavy adyerse ma- 

jcmties in seyeral of the black counties defeated him. 

/Tto doubt can be entertained that, if the campaign and election 

had been fairly conducted, the result would have been a complete 

ConserYative victory. As it was, the amendments were carried 

and the legislature was won, its political complexion being as 

follows: 

Senate House Joint Ballot 

Consenratiyes 32 66 98 

Republicans 18 54 72 

With the dose of the state campaign, the Consenratives lost 
heart; and the result in November soon became a foregone con- 
clusion. Dislike of Greeley, dormant at first, was revived and 
soon became apparent. Where there was not active dislike there 
was apathy, and this marked the two closing months of the cam- 
paign. A number of leading Republicans came to the support of 
Greeley, among them being Lewis Hanes and R. M. Henry. 
There was also an interesting and quite considerable negro Lib- 
eral organization,* but no serious inroads were made on Repub- 
lican strength. The nomination of Charles 0*Conor by the 
''Straight-Out Democrats," in spite of vigorous efforts on the part 
of the Republicans to promote it, injured the Democratic party 
scarcely at alL Plato Durham was the only Democrat of promi- 
nence who joined in the movement, and there is good reason to 
believe that his part in it was the reralt of an agreement whidi 
bore testimony to his self-sacrifice.'^/^ 

/There was no need of fraud in November, for the indifference of 
the "stay-at-home" Democrats accomplished for the Republicans 
all that they could have desired. Grant carried the state by a 
majority of 24,675, the total vote being 164,863. His total 
vote, 94,769, showed a loss of only 3,363 from Caldwell's vote, 
while Greeley with a total of 70,094 votes lost 26,140 from Mer- 
rimon's total. Grant carried fifty-five counties as contrasted 
with forty-one carried by Caldwell. The figures are convindiig 
proof of how widespread was the dissatisfaction with Greeley 

*0ne Cro88, a Qreeley negro in Ralei gh , was assaulted by negroes because 
of bis politics. One of bis assailants was prosecuted under tbe Ka Klax act 
and conTicted. New$, July 24, 1872. 

fTbere is mucb ground for tbe belief that Mr. Durham was told by certain 
prominent officials that if be would support 0*Conor that aU tbe &a Kluz 
prosecutions in bis county would be dropped. 
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and how small the hope of Yictorj. Several political changes 
were made during the election. The distinction between Con- 
senratives and Democrats became more marked. Little friction 
was so far apparent, but it was clearly seen it would soon de- 
velop. In the Republican party there was an evident tendency 
on the part of the natives to ignore the carpet-baggers and so 
far as possible to give all the offices to themselves, but the plan 
thus far was accompanied by little success by reason of the 
strong hold which the strangers had upon the negro vote. 

Although the result of the year was in reality favorable to the 
Conservatives, since they retained the legislature, from the party 
standpoint it lacked completeness, and it was accompanied by 
many bitter disappointments. '■ 
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Two Hopeful Religious Tendencies 

By William P. Few, 

President of Trinity College 

We are accustomed to think of our age as marked by material 
progress and widespread physical well-being but by a correspond- 
ing religious decadence. Despite superficial appearances I think 
it is possible to show that this popular belief rests upon a miscon- 
ception of the true spirit of the age. I shall attempt now to 
point out only two of the hopeful religious tendencies of our time. 

The first of these relates to the steadily changing manner of in- 
terpreting the Bible, to the increasing feeling that it is to be read 
not slavishly according to the letter that killeth, but in the light 
of the spirit that giveth life. While the Christian religion had 
back of it centuries of preparation, still it is not a growth in the 
ordinary sense of the word. It is today what it was in the be- 
ginning— "the faith which was once delivered to the saints." It 
rests upon an unchanging Bible. Though the Bible has through 
the shifting social, civic, and intellectual ideals of nineteen cen- 
turies remained quite unchanged, yet the understanding of it, the 
interpretation and the practical appUcation of it have changed 
from age to age. 

The interpretation of the Bible is a growth, and the history of 
it has striking resemblances to the literary history of some of the 
greatest of human documents. The beautiful simplicity, fine self- 
restraint, and universal truth of Homer have at times not been 
enough to escape the devastating effects of what seems to be in 
average human nature an inevitable craving for literalness; and 
for generations the Homeric poems were actually supplanted by 
a prosaic commonplace that claimed to give from an eye-witness 
the facts of the Trojan war. As late as the Elizabethan age, in 
his translation of Homer made famous by Keats's memorable 
sonnet, Chapman, lacking spiritual vision, had the temerity to 
handle the sacred vessels of Greek art with the substantial grasp 
of the barbarian. And even Pope, great poet though he was, with 
his dull literalness and formidable heroic couplet, thought to 
amend the morning freshness and the divine liquidity of the older 
poet's verse, simple as if it were singing itself in the streets of 
Athens amidst her primitive, vigorous sons by the sources of the 
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riyer of time. While Homer's poetry has by modem criticism 
been restored in the full integrity of its text, it is still too often 
the pitiable victim of a mousing and pedestrian scholarship. 

The literalists have time and again tried to improve on the wis- 
dom and consummate art of Shakespeare, the loftiest of all the 
singers that time is heir to. These literary formalists by false 
standards of excellence so perverted the tastes as to obscurefrom 
many generations of Englishmen the richness of Shakespeare in 
truth to the universal and his ministry to the imaginative rea- 
son and to all the elements by which the human spirit, if it would 
Uve aright, has chiefly to live. 

To come to a document with which Americans are more famil- 
iar, the constitution of the United States, though expounded by 
a slowly changing body that is supposed to be remote from the 
moods of the multitude, has yet felt the tendency of the age to 
abandon word-by-word interpretation and to put the spirit above 
the letter; for, as Mr. Dooley half seriously observed, the decisions 
of the Supreme Court always follow the election returns. 

There has likewise been a period of strict construction of the Bi- 
ble. A willingness to rest in the literal meaning rather than to find 
and apply its universal significance has many a time played havoc 
with the Scriptures. This Pharisaic tendency to give to the literal, 
the temporary, and the local, the place that belongs to the spirit- 
ual, the abiding, and the universal, has often not only completely 
distorted the meaning of the Bible but it has vitiated Christian 
life. And by it the fine enthusiasm for goodness has been turned 
into heatfor somefavorite interpretation orsome particular form 
of belief. This religious intensity, good in itself but diverted by a 
wronginterpretation of the Bible, has unfortunately been reinforc- 
ed by another trait in human nature. Man in his state of nature 
is a gregarious animal; inthenext place he is the member of a dan; 
and in a later stage of development he is an adherent of a faction, 
a sect, or a party. This blind championship of neighborhood 
interests, community feelings, inherited prejudices, and precon- 
ceived opinions, transmitted as it is from primitive conditions, 
is an inborn bias that is hard to resist; and the ability to see the 
other man's point of view and to enter into sympathy with him 
who holds antagonistic beliefs, is the mark and final test of a cul- 
tivated man. The naturid tendency to dannishness, partisanship, 
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and separatism has caused many a man in the past to devote to 
party or sect or faction gifts that were meant for mankind, and 
is responsible for the religions wars and persecutions of the dark 
ages which make up one of the saddest chapters in human history, 
as it is also responsible for the later warfare of reHgion and science, 
itself almost as destructive as the feuds of faith in the remoter 
past. It is responsible, too, for sectionalism which curses all peo- 
ple, for the dissidence that sets men into warring political camps, 
arrays the country against the town, creates social, literary, 
financial, and hereditary castes, and fixes impassable gulfs be- 
tween innumerable factions that ought to stand shoulder to 
shoulder in the conflicts of modem life. We have in our time lost 
something of the old ardor and intensity of other times, and these 
were in themselves good. We must make up for this loss by sym- 
pathetic and aggressive co-operation on the part of all good men 
in every cause that makes for progress and improvement. We 
must acquire a speaking and working acquaintance with men 
good and true in every class and station. 

I am not here arguing for the destruction of religious denomi- 
nations and political parties. They will always have their place, 
I doubt not. But the old partisanship, bitterness, and unfair- 
ness, now so fast passing away, ought to pass completely. 
Churchmen of all denominations ought to work heartily together 
for the good of their fellows; and citizens, especially now that we 
are entering upon what promises to be an uncommonly bitter 
national campaign, should bear in mind that patriotic men of all 
parties are equally concerned in the welfare of our common coun- 
try. Every Christian man and every good citizen, I believe, must 
have breadth of view and comprehensive sympathies. That these 
are coming is one of the hopeful signs of our time. 

Close akin to the first is the second sign of promise of which I 
will speak— the tendency, in recent times so pronounced, to shift 
the emphasis from correctness of creed to soundness of life. I do 
not mean to intimate that sound living does not still rest on 
sound thinking. But the erecting of an ancient confession of 
faith into the seat of authority has produced a false conservatism, 
an insistence upon regularity of experience and profession that 
have at times made religious sects a clog on human progress. 
This insistence too on correctness of creed rather than vital relig- 
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ion is apt to breed empty profession and orthodox formalism — 
an intellectual and spiritual sluggishness that is froward in its 
retention of outworn forms rather than conservative of the 
simple, essential spirit of Christianity. 

The shifting of emphasis from formal profession and correctness 
of creed to one's actual work and the spirit in which one works 
has for a good while been steadily going on, and has today be- 
come almost completely effected. And no greater incentive to 
true religion could be given than to make universal the standard 
that judges men, not by what they profess to be and believe, but 
by the amount of Christian service they give and by the spirit in 
which they give it. The only check I can see to the complete set- 
ting up of this standard throughout Christendom is an assertive 
so-called liberaHsm that, decrying all creeds, makes some good 
and earnest men react in the opposite direction. 

Of course dogma has it place in religion, and the tendency of 
which I speak does not make for the weakening of this, but for a 
shifting of emphasis from creed to life. It is not that we may have 
a new creed but a new and fuller life; a religion not like that of 
the Middle Ages, a matter of the intellect, but like that of primi- 
tive Christianity, a religion of the whole of life. This extension of 
the scope of religion makes it not a consideration for the future 
but for the present, not for one day in the week but for every day, 
and for all men. This conception of religion held by thedevouter 
souls of all times is being more widely accepted and is resulting 
in the widening of religious activities. "The salt of the earth" 
touches more of human life, "the light of the world" shines fur- 
ther. 

These tendencies do not rest on the discovery of new truths 
but on the old eternal verities made strong again by being 
stripped of intellectual confusions that through human imperfec- 
tions have gathered about them in the passing of the centuries. 
But the two converging tendencies do create a new opportunity 
for the church in America in our time, an opporttmity to touch 
life at more points than ever before. A few jears ago Christian 
America united in efforts for an old-time revival of religion. The 
result was in a form perhaps unlooked for; for it was, I believe, 
a wave of reform that reached every phase of national life. This 
movement created by the conscience of the country has been 
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taken ttp by self-seeking men and with characteristic American 
excess has in many cases gone to all kinds of extremes ; but at 
bottom it is sound and is symptomatic of that saving quality in 
the nation that is to preserve it. 

The slackening of the coherent force of creeds and the less ar- 
dent communion of minds in convictions of a common belief will 
be more than made up for by a spiritual union and by the bond 
of a common service. 

Now, I hope that no one will think I have been preaching a 
gospel of good works. I realize with great distinctness that 
what one does depends absolutely on what one is; and the "what 
is" is therefore first to be attended to rather than the "what 
does." The chief business of the church will always be to keep 
the sources of life fresh and strong, and the fruits may be depend- 
ed on to be sotmd and growing. "Seek ye first the Kingdom of 
God and His righteousness, and all these things shall be added 
unto you," is not only an authoritative promise but is a truth 
enforced by all experience. This is the true religion of the past and 
the religion of the ftiture. 

Resting upon old and everlasting truths I have ventured to 
sound this note of encouragement because we are so accustomed 
in our time to hearing pessimistic jeremiads, because there is hesi- 
tancy and uncertainty in so many directions, and because our 
minds are brought so constantly into touch with the mire and 
poisons of the world that Christian America needs to be reas- 
sured by renewed faith and hope. My faith is that a religion like 
this will lift the race from the low.ground of intellectual miasma 
into the uplands of the liberty of the true sons of God. 
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The State University and a National System 
of Education 

John H. Rbtnouw 

Professor of History and Political Sdcnoe in the UniverBity of Arkansas 

The files of the reports of the United States Commissioner of 
Education, of the proceedings of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, of the reports of state superintendents of public instruc- 
tion, of the proceedings of state teachers' associations, of educa- 
tional magazines, pamphlets and books, as well as the daily press, 
show educational unrest, amovement approaching an educational 
revolution. There is a feeling that our education is not sufficient- 
ly related to the life of the people and that it is water-logged with 
traditionalism. This revolutionary spirit extends to all classes, 
the laity as well as the profession. It demands that the entire 
school cotirse, common, secondary, and college, be rewritten so as 
to vocationalize and socialize education. In the high school it 
is rapidly placing domestic economy, manual training, commer- 
cial subjects, normal training, and agriculture. In addition sepa- 
rate trades and agricultural high schools are being established. 
Union labor organizations are insisting on vocationalizing the 
schools much farther, some even demanding separate trade schools 
to be a part of, and to parallel, the common schools. In the field 
of higher education, the same spirit is at work. It has lai^gely 
vocationalized the universities, and the course of study of the 
small classical college is showing the influence of the movement in 
the numerous courses in science, history, economics, sociology, 
and political science. 

The condition is healthy. Educational discussion is universal; 
the old system is being subjected to the most exhaustive investi- 
gation, and likewise constructive proposals are most searchingly 
scrutinized. Educational experiments are going on everywhere. 
The whole country is an educational laboratory. Out of it all 
will be evolved a truly national system of education, serving and 
reflecting a dominating national purpose. Such does not exist 
today in completeness, and largely because of the absence of a 
well defined national aim. The national process is not complete. 
Dr. Pritchett says, "No nation is likely to be educationally effi- 
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• 

dent until it has grown into some fair possession of a national 
educational consdotisness." 

Our war for independence and the formation of the federal con- 
stitution were the first signal manifestations of the national spirit 
in this country. As usual the spirit first showed itself in military 
and political affairs. Our educational institutions for a long time 
remained unaffected by the national consciousness. The old colon- 
ial schools projected themselves into the nineteenth century. 
Slowly the national spirit seised upon the public school idea and 
extended it gradually. This national process is still going on, 
extending and unifying the system. Before the Civil War, the do- 
main of higher education was practically not touched by the na- 
tional spirit. The seminary land grant acts were feeble flickerings 
of a national purpose in higher education. They were premature. 
The private academy and the classical college, with a few law and 
medical schools, constituted the institutions of higher learning. 
The college almost invariably rested on a church foundation. 
None of these institutions were the products of the national spirit. 
In the Civil War the nationalizing and particularistic forces met 
in death grapple. Since the triumph of the federal government, 
national life has grown rapidly and has developed many new 
organs of expression. Noteworthy among these are the various 
federal departments and bureaus created to serve the economic 
interests of the country. 

Especially significant is the nationalizing influence in the field of 
higher education. The bureau of education, established in 1867, 
has done a great work in collecting and disseminating informal 
tion about school systems and institutions of higher learning. 
But in the midst of the Civil War, the national government took 
its greatest step towards nationalizing higher education. The 
college land grant act of 1862 provided by means of public lands 
for the endowment of at least one institution of higher learning 
in each state and territory, wherein the leading object should be, 
vrithout excluding other scientific and classical studies, and in- 
cluding military tactics, to teach such branches of learning as are 
related to agriculture and mechanic arts, in such manner as the 
legislatures of the states might respectively prescribe. Thus it 
was sought to promote the liberal and practical education of the 
industrial classes in the several pursuits and professions of life. 
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Mr. Morrill, the author of the bill, in discussing it before the honse, 
said, "It is proposed to establish at least one college in every 
state, upon a sure and perpetual foundation, accessible to all, but 
especially to the sons of toil, where all the needful sciences for the 
practical avocations of life shall be taught; where neither the 
higher graces of classical studies, nor the military drill our coun- 
try now so greatly appreciates, will be entirely ignored, and where 
agriculture, the foundation of all present and future prosperity, 
may look for troops of earnest friends, studying its familiar and 
recondite economics, and at last elevating it to a higher level, 
where it may fearlessly invoke comparison with the most advanc- 
ed standard of the world." 

The act was revolutionary. The United States was a great 
agricultural and industrial country, yet agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts were receiving no attention in the field of education. 
The classical colleges of the day prepared for the learned profes- 
sions only: law, medicine, ministry, and teaching. Hawthorne 
expressed this fact when he wrote his mother, "I can not become 
a physician and live by men's diseases; I can not become a lawyer 
and live by their quarrels; I can not be a clergyman and live by 
their sins. I suppose there is nothing left for me but to write 
books." Outside of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute and the 
naval and military academies, there were practically no institu- 
tions in the United States offering advanced instruction in civil 
engineering and none in electrical or mining engineering. There 
was probably not a physics laboratoryin thecountry. The other 
natural sciences were in about the same condition. 

Probably Mr. Morrill himself did not appreciate the full mean- 
ing and scope of the movement which he had the honor of first in- 
corporating into law. With the passing of time it has broadened 
deepened, and defined itself. It is the glory of Mr. Morrill that he 
did not attempt to define and delimit minutely the proposed col- 
leges; he phrased the law in such comprehensive language as to 
permit the largest liberty in development. The act was broad 
and liberal. While agriculture and mechanic arts are mentioned, 
the classics and other subjects are not excluded. The fact is that 
on the basis of the grant, without violating any of its provisions 
and in perfect accord with the endowment, some of the broadest 
institutions of learning on the continent, yea, in the world, are 
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founded. Almost every conceivable subject and interest of man 
are tanght in some of the land grant colleges. It is noteworthy 
that agricttlture and engineering are better developed in those 
colleges that are broadest and most cosmopolitan; that is, in 
those state colleges that have all the departments of a great uni- 
versity as defined by Ezra Cornell— "an institution where any per- 
son can find instruction in any study." 

What then are some of the effects of the land grant colleges up- 
on our educational system? What are some of the distinctive 
characteristics of the American state university? What are some 
of the distinctive features of the national educational policy which 
our nationalism is evolving? All of these questions in a general 
way may be answered together. 

1. Democratic Spirit The old education was aristocratic. 
For a time only the priests were educated. Later the princes and 
a few of the elect laymen were included. Only the governing 
classes were trained. The masses were to serve, and everything 
possible was done to keep education from them. In contrast with 
this the new education is democratic. It even proposes to bring 
all forms of education within the reach of the masses. It opens 
the door of oportunity to all. It strives to give the great body 
of the people a training for intelligent citizenship, for social life, 
and for economic efficiency. Its purpose is to prepare the children 
of all occupations for all useful activities, to give vocational as 
well as general education. The American system of public schools 
including the state university is the most democratic of institu- 
tions. 

The university, as well as the elementary schools, must be a 
true servant of all the people. A university must be democratic 
socially; for one that fosters the undemocratic spirit will go down 
or will be compelled to yield to the sweeping tide of American life 
and purpose. By this standard may all teaching, courses of 
study, student organizations including societies, clubs, and cus- 
toms, be judged. Do they breathe into the students a broad 
spirit of democracy and a large sympathy, and thus prepare them 
in spirit to enter American life and to articulate readily with their 
fellows; or do they develop a spirit of snobbery, of aristocracy, of 
dannishness ? The latter disqualifies them for life in a democ- 
racy. Is it not time that American universities were giving more 
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attention to the social spirit and customs growing up among 
their students ? Why the socially submerged in our universities ? 
What are the universities doing for their students socially? Mr. 
Slosson in his studies of the great American universities found 
even in the state universities a large per cent of the students— in 
some cases as high as 75 — socially submerged, that is, cut off 
from mixing in the polite society of the universities. It is time 
some searching questions were being asked. Why such a condi- 
tion? Is it inevitable? Is it healthful? What is the remedy? 
In this respect is the college discharging its duty to the public ? 

Moreover what will be the effect of the growing expensiveness 
of college life? Are not dress, athletics, and social functions and 
customs becoming unnecessarily costly ? Will not this fact accen- 
tuate social stratification, divide the students more sharply into 
classes, and place an impassable gulf between them ? Will it 
not go further and keep away from the university the poor boys 
and girls of the country and of the industrial classes of the cities 
and thus limit attendance to the well-to-do? In that event the 
state university becomes an institution for the classes and not for 
the masses. Society will risk the loss of the many great leaders 
who rise from the rtmks. Is it not possible for institutions of 
higher learning, while not puritanically forbidding select social 
functions, to develop a vital social spirit that will find expression 
in a series of simple, inexpensive functions which the poorest and 
the richest student alike will feel fr«e to attend ? Is not a failure 
to do so a reflection upon college authorities? Ability to mix 
with fr^eedom and ease in refined society is a part of a liberal edu- 
cation, and no university has done its duty to its students if it 
fails to bring the means to develop such ability within easy reach 
of every student. 

Refined society is used advisedly. For much of what is called 
polite society is not polite, and the socially submerged often 
choose their lot rather than to toady to a set that calls itself po- 
Ute. So called poHte society is usually exclusive, sometimes snob- 
bish; while refined society is simple and democratic. Universities 
should establish a sharp distinction between them, a true democ- 
racy in social life, an opportunity for true worth to secure both 
social appreciation and social culture. Character, not coin; brain, 
not blood, should count in university society. Every university 
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shoTild develop such a body of public opinion as will ran any 
other form of society ont of the institution. 

2. Saciai Service and Eamaniic Efficicfuy. Orer the portals 
of an ancient university was this inscription, ''No useful know- 
ledge taught here." The graduate of the old time college might 
with Faust say: 

"I've now, alas! philosophy, medicine, jnrispntdence, too. 
And to my cost theology with ardent labor studied through, 
And here I stand with aJl my lore. 
Poor fool, no wiser than before." 

Over against this view of education stands the twentieth century 
American conception of education, namely, that it shall make 
every man and woman, not only an heir to knowledge and cul- 
ture, but moreover an efficient economic unit in society. It pro- 
poses to abolish poverty and all of the social and moral evils 
growing out of poverty by putting every member of society in 
possession of a body of vocational knowledge that will enable 
him to make an honest and competent living. It involves giving 
every man and woman the technical knowledge necessary to solve 
the meat and bread problem. This is the meaning and the spirit 
in the vocational departments of the great American state uni- 
versities. The same spirit is pushing its way down and is trans- 
forming the public high school. A paper by H. C. Robinson in 
School Review^ May, 1911, being a study of the rapid extension 
of agriculture in the high school curriculum, shows that there 
probably were one thousand high schools in the United States 
teaching agriculture in 1910-11. Indeed the principle of voca- 
tional courses in the high school may be said to be established. 

This same spirit is making its way into the grades. Of course 
no one thinks of dropping the general culture courses from any of 
our schools, but the dominating note in the movement is a call 
for an appreciation of the economic factor in life, of the philoso- 
phy of the fundamental interests and organization of society. It 
demands that education socialize us, that is, that it bring every 
member of society into practical and efficient working relations 
with his fellows, that it prepare him to fit his place in the social, 
economic, religious, and political order. The friends of this move- 
ment point out that over against the million and a quarter en- 
gaged in the professions, the census of 1900 showed nearly five 
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millions engaged in the trades and transportation, almost seven 
millions in domestic and personal services, abont seven and a 
third millions in manufacturing and mechanical pursuits, close to 
eleven millions in agriculture, and about twenty-three and a half 
millions of women and girls in the home. We are reminded that 
for the million in the professions, society in her educational sys- 
tem has generously provided, but that for the eleven million she 
has until of late scarcely permitted a trace of the farm or the shop 
to penetrate the schools. Is education doing its duty in a democ- 
racy when it makes no attempt to train the millions for the fun- 
damental occupations? Is society duly appreciative of her obli- 
gations when she fails to provide anything in the way of special 
education to fit the millions of women for the responsible place 
that they occupy in the social structure? We are asked what is 
our education doing to fit women to spend wisely the family in- 
come, to make the home happy and comfortable, and to rear pro- 
perly the children of the country? 

Social service and economic efficiency are therefore to be domi- 
nant characteristics of the state university. This idea prevades 
the course of study. The department of education, aside from re- 
search, is training teachers for the schools of the state, especially 
for the high schools and normals. One university has a number 
of teaching fellows scattered among the high schools working un- 
der the guidance of experts at the university. In addition to the 
arts and sciences, the typical state university offers vocational 
courses in electrical, mechanical, civil and marine engineering; in 
agriculture, domestic science, medicine, law, pharmacy, dentistry, 
and commerce. Some of these institutions through extension de- 
partments are instructing the men in the shops and the farmers 
at home. The departments of economics and political science 
train for citizenship, the public service, journalism, railroading, 
banking, and business. The agricultural department is prepar- 
ing men for the farm, for teaching, for governmental service, for 
leadership and for research. The emphasis on the vocational is weU 
founded, for the wars of the future will be industrial, not military. 
In fact the world is rapidly becoming a great industrial battle 
field. The great captains and conquerors of the future will be men 
who are masters in the field of the pure and applied sciences. 
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The state ttniYersity professor is a public officer and is imbued 
"with the spirit of service. In additional to his professional duties 
he maybe serving as an expert on a commission on railroad rates, 
currency, banking, the tariff; or he may be conducting a geologi- 
cal survey, a farmers' institute, an agricultural survey, determin- 
ing the water power of the state, or acting as the director of a 
legislative reference bureau or of a state history commission. He 
is in touch with the world of affairs. The government and the 
industrial world are coming more and more to use the university 
professor as a consulting expert. Governors, presidents, and 
departmental chiefs find that the professor often knows more 
about the practical problems than they themselves do; the rail- 
road president or captain of industry finds the professor capable 
of unraveling the mysteries of rates, prices, or production. He is 
neither a doctrinaire nor a bigot. He is thoroughly scientific. He 
is applying fearlessly the scientific knowledge wrought out in the 
laboratory, to the affairs of every day life. The American state 
university is coming to be "the scientific adviser of the state." 

There is in all this a deep significance. It means that the uni- 
versity is the highest servant of the state, that its mission is to 
serve society. The ideal of the common good, of the public weal, 
is constantly before the professors and officers. It is their inspi- 
ration in the laboratory, the lecture room, and in public service. 
From this viewpoint vocational education has primarily a social 
bearing. Vocations are the channels through which men chiefly 
serve the common life of the state. Society is profoundly inter- 
ested in the efficiency of her doctors because human life and the 
general health depends upon them; in the efficiency of her farmers 
because the soil is a primary source of wealth; in the efficiency of 
her engineers because upon their skill are contingent wealth, com- 
fort, and life; in the efficiency of her teachers because the intelli- 
gence and character of her children rest with them. 

The university thu^ discredits no calling; it dignifies and honors 
all; it brings into the same class room, on the same gridiron, and 
into the same society or club the future capitalists, bankers, and 
captains of industry with the iuture farmers, mechanics and engi- 
neers; it breaks down class distinctions and develops instead mu- 
tual respect, openmindedness, and tolerance. Nothing could be 
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more democratic. The far reaching significance of this on the fu- 
ture relations of labor and capital cannot be measured. 

The uniyersity, however, will fail sadly if it should not inspire the 
students with this ideal of social service and efficiency. The indivi- 
dualistic or selfish view of life must give place to the more noble 
conception of public service. The graduate in engineering or in 
agriculture as well as in political science must be imbued with 
this view of public obligation. Such a university ideal kept con- 
stantly before students is an inspiration; it lifts them out of them- 
selves and introduces them to the unseen world of idealism. 

After all the most highly prized things of life are invisible, in- 
tangible, such as truth, honor, intellectual power, character, per- 
sonality, virtue. To these the university must be true. She must 
inspire her students with a lofty idealism and a robust faith in 
spiritual verities. If she does this, her graduates will idealize and 
spiritualize the material. They will find within them a perennial 
foundation of good cheer and joy; it will be to them a constant 
source of courage and inspiration. 

The university is therefore proposing to educate in the fellest 
sense, that is, to develop completely all the powers of the indivi- 
dual. Respecting one's self, this includes complete sdf develop- 
ment and self mastery. "He that ruleth his spirit (is better) than 
he that taketh a dty.*' Respecting his relations with his feDows, 
it means that he shall love his neighbor as himself. It means the 
spirit of helpfulness, of broad sympathy for his fellows, a fuller 
realization in society of the spirit of the man of Galilee. 

To realize this there must be adefinite university aim pervading 
and dominating all departments, courses, teachers, student 
groups, and organizations. There must be perfect team work; 
there must be perfect articulation in departments and courses; 
there must be an esprU de corps throughout the institutions. All 
courses, teaching, administrative policies, and student organiza- 
tions and customs are to be judged by the standard fixed by the 
university ideal and purpose. The most notable statement c^the 
viewpoint of the small college in recent years breathes the same 
spirit of social service and efficiency. It is the address of the dass 
of 1885 of Amherst College made in June, 1910, to the trustees of 
the college. The address appreciates the stem public necesaty 
that has compelled the great universities to develop along the 
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line of tedmical education; it also points ont the patent fact that 
it is impossible for the small college with its limited means to fol* 
low the example; it then raises the much debated question, what 
is to be the field of the small college and concretely what should 
Amherst do in the premises? It advises a reorganization of the 
college so as to make it exdusiyelj a liberal arts, or rather amodi« 
fied classical^ schooL 

In emphasizing the general culture of the small college this dass 
of 1885 recognizes the vocational idea in higher education, when 
they say that "for statesmen, leaders of public thought, for litera* 
ture. . . . nothing can take the place of the classical educa- 
tion." Therefore they say the distinctiye field of Amherst is noth- 
ing less than "training in public leadership and broad culture." 
Hence Amherst is to provide through the modified classical course 
an education thought to be best adapted to develop great 
leaders in thought, statesmanship, and in literature, that is, a 
professional education for that dass of people. 

3. Research. The state university is "the people's organized 
instrument of research." The departments of education are con- 
ducting investigations into the nature and operations of the mind 
and its relations to its physical and sodal environment for the 
purpose qS. accumulating a body of sdentific knowledge about 
the mind as a basis for a theory and asystem of education. There 
is also activity in the pure and applied sciences. A few univer- 
sities have established engineering experiment stations. They 
are engaged in research and experimentation with a view to ex- 
tending the domain of knowledge in engineering. All new build- 
ing materiakand new forms of construction should be thoroughly 
tested in the engineering laboratory before they are put to prac- 
tical use. New designs and new building material are worked 
out, paving and road materials tested, and the rdative strength 
and durability of different materials ascertained. No less active 
in research are the departments of history, political sdence, and 
economics. Probably the most active department in the field 6i 
research is that of agriculture. As a rule the experiment station 
is dosely connected with the university. Through experiment, 
the station is trying to discover new facts and build up a great 
body of sdentific knowledge about the soil, its fertilization, and 
cultivation; farm plants, their breeding, selection and cultivation; 
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forests'and thdr conservatioii; farm axiimals, their diseases and 
care. 

It may be urged that the Tiew here stated is the optimistic, 
thatjin state universities the standard of scholarship is low, that 
the students are addicted to social and athletic excesses, that the 
vocational education given is superficial, that the students are 
not given a broad enough foundation in the pure sciences and lit- 
erature. There is justice in some, if not all, of the criticisms. But 
the universities are young; they are in process of finding them- 
selves; they have been compelled to open up new and untrodden 
paths; they are in process of adjustment. It may be said that 
the leaders appreciate the dangers that they are now grappling 
with, the problems of scholarship and of athletics and of social ex- 
cesses. They propose to square conduct in all departments with 
official professions. Absolute honesty must rule in football as 
well as in mathematics. They appreciate too that the great ap- 
plied science departments of engineering and agriculture must not 
become trades schools turning out mere artisans ; that a mere 
knowledge of the mechanical devices and knacks of a trade is 
neither sufficient nor important; that they must rest upon a 
broad foundation in science, that their graduates must know the 
scientific principles underlying their occupations. Doubtiess all 
of these problems will be successiuUy solved in time. 

Such are some of the broad lines along which a national system 
of education is in process of developing. This paper is a mere 
sketch, an outiine, of national tendencies in the field of education. 
That there is present in the educational movement a national 
spirit, that there is evolving a distinct national purpose that will 
give type and unity to our education, and that the three char- 
acteristics named— democracy, social service, and economic effi- 
ciency and research— are prominent and coming to be dominant, 
no one acquainted with our educational conditions and history 
can doubt. Just what will be the final form that the system will 
take no one can venture to say. But Uttie has been said regard- 
ing the place which the small classical college will occupy, and 
nothing with respect to the place which the great national uni- 
versities, resting on private foundations, will takein thenational 
system. With respect to the small college, the Amherst idea may 
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control. Whaterer may be the final outcome, the great national 
umyersities will play a leading part. They will adjust themselves 
to the national spirit and will accurately reflect the national pur- 
pose. 
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A Critical Biography of George Bernard Shaw* 

Martin W. Sampsox, 

Professor of EngHsti in Cornell University 

Bernard Shaw is eminently worth writing abont. The main 
difficulty in doing so seems to be to keep from imitating the Ber- 
nard Shaw way of writing. The man is infections, his praisers and 
abusers in print have extolled and damned in more or lesseffectiYe 
epigram. And this is no way, ordinarily, to reach the truth; for 
ordinarily an epigram goes nearer to an extreme than does a 
superlatiYC. Perhaps the first condition, then, of writing sensi- 
bly about Mr. Shaw is to set one's face against cleverness of ex- 
pression and to put down in soberness one's opinions about a 
man who has convinced the world of his cleverness and left it still 
in doubt as to his sobriety. Mr. Henderson's large volume has 
first of all this merit, that its author has sought to tell the truth 
and to let the expression quietly keep pace. Sometimes he lapses 
into the inevitable and sweeps an assured generalization into a 
sentence with the net result of reminding his readers how much 
better his original does the same thing. But he has written a 
genuinely interesting book, one whosefaults can be blue-pencilled 
and whose virtues are plain. 

To begin virith the obvious things: this volume, to the average 
reader, looks too like a great tome. Its size would not impress 
one who thinks of biography in the terms of Masson's Milton or 
Lockhart's Scott or Boswell's Johnson, but it will certainly daunt 
the man who is used to the limits of a compact little summary. 
Five hundred of these large pages would have been, indeed, none 
too many to set forth a vivid personality, but there is a great 
deal of waste room. The chapters overlap, and things are re- 
stated as if from different points of view when in reality the 
change of phrasing is so slight as to amount to mere repetition. 
Mr. Shaw's apparent lack of feeling, Mr. Shaw's preparation for 
pubHc speaking, Mr. Shaw's alleged atheism, Mr. Shaw's indubit- 
able old clothes, and a dozen other things besides, little and great, 
recur and recur. Moreover,— as King Charles II apologized to 

* George Bernard Shaw: his I4feand Works. A Critical Biography [AuOiorised]. By 
Archibald Henderran. Mw A., Fh. D.. of Uie Uni^rersity of North Candina* Stewart and 
Kidd Company, Cincinnati, 1911. $5.00 
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Us courtiers for being an unconscionable time a-dying,— Mr. Hen* 
derson, without apologizing, is an unconscionable time in pre- 
senting us Bernard Shaw a-living: there is an Author's Introduc- 
tion, a Preface, a Preface to the American Edition, and in the first 
diapter a few more prefatory remarks. There was enough sub- 
stance in the book to warrant the author's letting it speak for it- 
self; all this preamble (save the legitimate acknowledgement of 
service rendered) savors of the readable publisher's-gossip distri- 
buted to the papers in advance of a book's appearance. The au- 
thor's credentials needed none of this half-nervous justification. 

The faults of the book do not call for a rewriting, but some 
rigorous reconstruction is required, and some checking up of inci- 
dentals, such as the attribution to Colonel Sellers of Walpole*s 
notion that every man had his price: the attribution to Maurice 
Barres of the idea of Rabelais, fays u que vculdrar, the use of 
"raconteur" as if it were modem French; the contradictory ap- 
proval of Mr. Shaw for being an opportunist in matters political 
and for being a doctrinaire in matters of dramatic criticism; the 
occasional setting up of a straw man whose first name is "If"; 
the too-quick acceptance of a Shaw retort as a true answer; the 
failure to drive home a contradiction that is real, not verbal; the 
long quotation of a palmist's reading of a hand; an ill-timed flip- 
pancy (page 210, line 9); and a misprint now and then. The cor- 
rection of thiese things will add to the value of a biography which 
has the praiseworthy quality of being neither controversial nor 
sycophantic. Mr. Henderson has tried valiantly to see his sub- 
ject steadily and impartially, and his book grows better as it goes 
on. The reviewer reads somewhat laboriously through the over- 
long first part, but his pace quickens and his interest livens in the 
latter part, and he lays the big volume aside with a reasonable 
wish for more. Now to the principal matter. 

Two laige classes of people aflected by the work of Bernard 
Shaw willfind this book little short of a revelation: the "eminent* 
ly respectable" people who think that the author of Man and 
Superman and Mrs. Warren* s Profession is what they think Vol* 
taire and Zola are,— incarnate impiety and incarnate pomogra* 
phy; and the equally, though not so eminently, respectable people 
who regard Mr. Shaw as incarnate bufifoonery, the most amusing 
maker of nonsense they have read for many a long day. This 
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biography proves, beyond any manner of doubt, Mr. Shaw's fun- 
damental earnestness and his far-sighted vision of a better world 
than past and present society has given us. It proves, although 
its author does not so put it, that Shaw's way of expressing him- 
self is just as natural and legitimate as (say) Burke's, his didact- 
ism as deep-seated as (say) Wordsworth's, his briUiano^ not super- 
ficial, his quickness not hasty, his humor not absurd. As to the 
soundness of his views, social and individual (so far as they can 
be separated), that must be estimated by the given reader; but 
one who reads the book before us will thereafter credit Mr. Shaw 
with possessing a strongly-conceived inner purpose, and a zealous 
ardor to lead his listeners to the ideals which he profoundly be- 
lieves will bring a finer and healthier civilization. 

Mr. Henderson establishes all this— and it is no small service to 
render— by a straightforward account of his subject's intellectual 
life, a l^e of shrewd discontent with social conditions, of rough 
give-and-take in incessant debate, of strenuous acquiring of effi- 
ciency, of gradual preemption of a field proper to his natural ac- 
tivity. All this sounds a little like the career of a captain of in- 
dustry ! In things of the mind that is unlike what Bernard Shaw 
is : a sort of self-made intellectual millionaire who has won his 
way from the stage of acquisition to the stage of distribution, 
and whose ideas, at first regarded as ingenious counters, are be- 
ginning to pass as coin of the realm. 

Without pursuing the tempting trope further, and without try- 
ing to argue the fact of Mr. Shaw's seriousness and of his long 
and devoted consideration of matters economic, let us set it down 
definitely that he is a vital force in the world of English-speaking 
people today; and that his influence is for good, whether you 
take the world in its narrow or its broad significance. Obviously 
the next thing the casual person desires to enquire is, what label 
shall we affix to this reformer ? Mr. Henderson wisely refrains 
from attempting a precise classification. To repeat that Shaw is 
a socialist and to set forth his ideas with sufficient fullness is bet- 
ter than trying to pigeon-hole a man far too tm-dovelike to re- 
main in his compartment. Mr. Shaw's progress via the Fabian 
Society through several isms to an 'independent socialism ; what 
he gained and what he did not gain from Marx, Schopenhauer, 
Ibsen, Nietzsche,— all this is plainly stated, and the reader may 
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make his own characterization. A fair-minded reader, when he 
comes to Mr. Shaw's own words, will probably believe in the 
speaker's sincerity, at least:— 

I am of the opinion that my life belongs to the whole commanity, and 
as long as I live it is my priyilpge to do for it whatsoever I can. 
I want to be thoroughly nsed np when I die, for the harder I work, the 
more I live. I rejoice in tife for its own sake. Life is no ''brief candle" 
for me. It is a sort of splendid torch, which I have got hold of for the 
moment; and I want to make it bum as brightly as possible before 
handing it on to fhtnre generations. 

The final ideal for civic life is that every man and every woman shonld 
set before themselves this goal— that by the labour of their lifetime they 
shall pay the debt of their rearing and their education, and also con- 
tribnte snffident for a handsome maintenance during their old age. And 
more than that : why should not a man say : "When I die my country 
shall be in my debt." Any man who has any religious belief will have 
the dream that it is not only possible to die with his country in his debt 
but with God in his debt also. 

We have no more right to consume happiness without producing it than 
we have to consume wealth without producing it. 

This is the real Bernard Shaw as tmly as is the phraser of puz- 
zling perversities or the creator of amazingly witty dialogue; and, 
if the biographer is successful in giving vogue to such an under- 
standing of his subject, he will have done much indeed. 

Nearly half of Mr. Henderson's work deals with literary criti- 
cism,— a sane and interesting discussion of Mr. Shaw's remark- 
able plays. In these pages the author is presenting a matter in 
which personal acquaintance counts for little: it is the critic and 
not the biographer we are listening to. Naturally, then, there 
will be an occasional challenge of opinion from those to whom 
the plays have meant less, or more, than they have to the critic. 
But it is Mr. Henderson's merit that, after dealing sympathetic- 
ally with the biographical data, he should approach the litera- 
ture with a true sense of detachment. His criticism is always 
pleasant and sometimes it is illuminating. It would not be quite 
fair to say that its general good sense is a perfect substitute for 
the searching quality we often miss, but it is wholly within the 
limits of moderation to say that Mr. Henderson has brought to- 
gether a series of opinions that will make for the clearer under- 
:standing and more lasting enjoyment of Mr. Shaw's humor and 
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wit and sense and nonsense. And regarding the whole book^ we 
may offer its writer our thanks and congratulations on perform- 
ing so discreetly and so capably his difficult task. He has given 
us a portrait where formerly we had a puzzle. 
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Some Autobiographical References in Poe's 

Poetry 

WiGHTMAN F. MbLTOM, 
Pnffeiaor of BaffUflh In Baoiy Collece 

In the study of any literary production, the stndent is interested 
in the author, in the specific work in hand, and in the attitude of 
thepubHc towards that particular pieceof prose orpoetry. Inter- 
est in the authon his times, life, education, general actiTitieSi 
▼iews and beliefs, concerns especially the biographer and the his- 
torian. Interest in the attitude of the public towards the pro- 
duction, may concern the critic, or the reviewer, and it may ap- 
peal only to the curious. Interest in the work itself (story, essay, 
or poem) is the most important consideration, and the author's 
biography, or history,— always of secondary importance,— be- 
comes interesting only in so far as his imagination has been in- 
fluenced by ancestry and enyironment. 

Now and then, however, an author's works are more or less 
autobiographical, aside from his philosophy of life, which used to 
be addressed to the "Gentle Reader," and which, nowadays, is 
put into the mouth of some character in the story, or is expressed 
impersonally in essay or poem. 

While Poe was being denied a place in America's Hall of Fame, 
Father Tabb became righteously indignant, and said, in his own 
terse, epigrammatic way: 

"Into the chamd house aifamt 

Only the dead can go; 
Then place not there the living name 
OfBdgar Allan Poe." 

Now, that Poe has come, even though tardily, to his ovim, we 
are still interested in the question raised by the committee: "Was 
Poe's verse from the heart? " 

One who has made any study of Poe's "Philosophy of Compo- 
sition," musthave received the impression that "The Raven" was 
both heart-made and head-made. The theme, the germ of it, 
came out of a heart, hungering and thirstingfor some knowledge 
of the future— a hunger and thirst as old as Doctor Faustus, as 
old as Adam. The mechanical side of the poem: the mode of ez- 
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pression, the tone, rhythm, and rime, is largely the work of the 
intellect. An analysis of "The BeUs" will convince one that it is 
about as cold and mechanical as a mathematical proposition. 

It happens, however, that Poe is the author of a lyric poem, 
"Annabel Lee," and a poetic tale, "Eleonora," both of which con- 
tain unmistakable autobiographical references, and both of which 
are, in the main, spontaneous. 

Professor Trent, who, by the way, comments upon the "deep 
sincerity" of "Annabel Lee,"* suggests that "Eleonora" should be 
read in connection with "Ligeia" its sombre counterpart.! This 
is a wise suggestion, but, at the same time, one should not neg- 
lect to read "Eleonora" in connection with "Annabel Lee," and 
both of them in connection with that part of Poe's biography in 
which Virginia Clemm (Poe) is the most important character. 

Mrs. S. A. Weiss,$ speaking of Poe and Virginia, says, "From 
the time when as a youth of nineteen he became a tutor to his 
sweet and gentle little cousin of six years old, he loved her with 
the tender and protective fondness of an elder brother. As years 
passed he became the subject of successive fancies or passions for 
various charming women; but she, gradually budding into early 
womanhood, experienced but one attachment— an absorbing de* 
votion to her handsome, talented, and fascinating cousin. So in- 
tense was this passion that her health and spirits became serious- 
ly affected, and her mother, aroused to painful solicitude, spoke 
to Edgar about it. This was just as he was preparing to leave 
her house, which had been for some years his home, and enter the 
world of business. The idea of this separation was insupportable 
to Virginia. The result was that Poe, at that time a young man 
of twenty-eight, married his little, penniless, and delicate child- 
cousin of fourteen or fifteen, and thus unselfishly secured her own 
and her mother's happiness." 

When Virginia was ten years old, Poe was living with her and 
her mother in Baltimore, and the view of the Chesapeake, from 
the residential section of the city, was not, as now, obstructed by 
tall btiildings: 

"I was a child and she was a child 
In this kingdom by the sea." 

^Rivertide Literature SerieB, Houghton Mifflin & Company, No. 119, p. 20. 
tRiverelde Literature Beriee, Houghton Mifflin k Company, No. 120, p. 86. 
tBoHlmer'B MontMv, VoL XV, (1878), p. 710. 
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When Virginia was twelve and Poe twenty^five, a marriage 
license was procured, but, because of opposition, principally on 
Account of Virginia's age, they were not married until two years 
later, in Richmond, Virginia, where a second license was secured. 

"Eleonora" was the sole daughter of the only sister of the au- 
thor's mother, long departed. The three characters in the story 
''dwelled" together as did Poe, his aunt, and his cousin. When 
"Eleonora" had finished the third lustrum of her life,and the author 
his fourth, **Love entered within" their hearts. This, in the story, 
was their marriage. At marriage, then, ''Eleonora" and Virginia 
Clemm were both fifteen. Poe, however, had passed the third 
lustum of his own life, instead of the fourth, as the story makes it. 

"And this maiden she lived with no other thought 
Than to love and be loved by me." 

"Eleonora" died early, at the end of the first epoch of her hus- 
band's life; ''Annabel Lee" died while yet a child; Virginia Poe 
died in her twenty-sixth year. 

"Eleonora" promised her husband that if it were not permitted 
souls in Paradise to return visibly to their loved ones in the 
watches of the night, she would, at least, give him frequent indi- 
cations of her presence, sighing upon him in the evening wind, or 
filling the air which he breathed with perfume from the censers of 
the angels. Her promises were not forgotten : he heard the sounds 
of the swinging of the censers by the angels, streams of holy per- 
fume floated ever about him, and, when he was lonely, the winds 
that bathed his brow were laden with soft sighs, indistinct mur- 
murs often filled the night air, and once, only once! he was 
awakened firom a death-like slumber, by the pressing of spiritual 
. lips upon his own : 

"For the moon never beams, without bringing me dreams 

Of the beautiful Annabel Lee ; 
And the stars never rise, but I fed the bright eyes 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee." 

There is a tradition in Baltimore, which seems to be authentic, 
for I was told the story by one who got it direct firom the church- 
yard sexton, that he (the sexton) several times saw Poe in the 
neighborhood of Virginia's tomb by night. The statement of W. 
F. Gill* corroborates this story: "Deprived of the companionship 

* Quoted by ProfeMor Jamet A. Harrison, Po€^9 Work*, ** Vlxiglnla Bditlon/' 
▼ol. f, p. 266. 
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and sympathy of his child-wife, the poet [Poe] sufiPered what to 
him was the exquisite agony of utter loneliness. Night after night 
he would arise from his sleepless pillow, and, dressing himself^ 
wander to the grave of his lost one, and throwing himself down 
npon the cold ground, weep bitterly for hours at a time." 

"And 80, all the night-tide, I lie down by the side 
Of my dariing— my darling— my life and my bride, 
In her sepulchre there by the sea." 

'^Eleonora's" husband solemnly promised her, in accordance 
with her dying request, that, after her death, he would nerer 
bind himself in marriage with any other daughter of the earth; 
but at length, he wedded "Brmengarde," and found consolation in 
fancying that he heard, in the silence of the night, through his 
lattice, the sweet, familiar voice of ''Eleonora," sighing, ''Thou 
art absolved, for reasons which shall be made known to thee in 
Heaven, of thy vows unto 'Eleonora.' " 

There is no record of Foe's having promised Virginia that he 
would never marry again, but he does say that nothing in heaven 
or hell 

"Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 
Of the beantifial Annabel Lee." 

which we may easily and well understand to be his attitude to- 
wards the memory of his child-wife. 

It is a known fact, however, that Mrs. Shdton put on widow's 
weeds, for the conventional period, after the death of Poe, indi- 
cating that she, at least, believed that, if Poe had lived, he would 
have married her. 

It is known, furthermore, that Poe contemplated making an 
''Ermengarde" of Mrs. Sarah Helen Whitman, a few months be- 
fore his death, and that the ''ballad called Annabel Lee," first 
published two days after the author's death, was said to have 
been written, but was more probably only put in final form, after 
the engagement with Mrs. Whitman was broken. 

Mrs. Whitman, herself apoet, addressed "Our Island of Dreams" 
to Poe, concluding with the lines, 

"When time shall the vapors of falsehood dispel 
He shall know if I loved him ; but never how welL" 

and Ingram asserts* that Mrs. Whitman "firmly beUeved that Poe 
wrote 'Annabel Lee' in response to this poem." 
To&B WorU, '*VlrginU Edition/' toI. I, p. 292. 
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The very idea ! Why, Mrs. Whitman was then forty-five years 
oldy and had been a widow fifteen years. Foe was then thirty- 
nine. He might have written : 

She was childish and I was a fool, 

bat never: 

*1 was a child and she was a child." 

Professor Charles W. Kent, in the introduction to the volume 
ofPoe's /Wmi^, ''Virginia Edition," p. xxi, says of "Annabd 
Lee/' "It is weU-nigh sacrilege to connect [this poem] with any 
one but his lost Virginia." Professor Kent is here questioning 
the statement of Mrs. S. A. Weiss* to the efifect that Poe told her 
the poem does not refer to his wife. 

Mrs. Whitman was still living. "The highborn kinsman" of 
"Annabel Lee," "Bleonora," and Virginia, had long before borne 
them away from Poe, and shut them up in a sepnlchie,-*a "t(Mnb 
by the sounding sea." 

•The Indepemdmt, Vol. 56, p. 1012. 
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Gideon Welles on War, Politics, and 
Reconstruction* 

WnXIAM K. BOTD, 
Professor of History in Trinity CoUese 

Diaries have become a distinct source for American political his- 
tory. They present an almost continuous commentary on the 
motives and character of national measures and leaders from the 
organization of the federal government until the recent past. The 
diary of Washington and the Anas of Jefferson give an intimate 
impression of the purposes and character of certain founders of 
the republic. How indispensable is the Diary of John Quincy 
Adams for the years from 1795 to 1848 ! President Polk's diary 
makes revelations unknown before its publication, concerning a 
period in our history which serious investigation has only touch- 
ed in the last few years; while the Diary of Chase and the Prison 
Diary of Alexander H. Stephens, though of less importance, are of 
considerable interest and value. 

It is well to call to mind, therefore, some of the larger values 
of the diary as a source of information. Two stand above all 
others. The diary is a witness before the bar of public opinion. 
But there is no stretch of time to be bridged by the memory of the 
witness, for the events described are usually recorded the very 
day of their happening. There is also no cross examination to 
cause confusion or elaboration of the narrative. A second value 
of the diary is that the writer does not speak for publication; he 
communes with himself; his words are apt to be sincere, direct, 
full of conviction. Diaries,though, have two limitations. The event 
described may have been seen through blurred or imperfect vision; 
then correction must be made by the historian. The writer may 
also have prejudices or qualities that warp his judgment of men; 
yet only cumulative evidence from other sources can prove his 
estimate entirely false. How dangerous, then, to the strength of 
tradition or the fame of popular heroes must be the word of the 
diarist ! How often may it become the final word 1 

Some such reflections must occur to every reader of the Diary of 
Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy under Lincoln and Johnson. 

*Ttae I>iary of Gideon Welles. With an Introduction by J6hn T. Morse, Jr. 3 vols., 
Boston and New York: Houshton Mifflin ComiMmy, 1911.— liii. 549. 653. 671 pp. 
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Like John Qaincy Adams Mr. Welles was a native of New England 
and possessed the rugged virtnes of Ptiritanism, a high sense of 
morality and a fidelity to duty. Like Adams, also, he had little 
mercy for the wicked and erring, and a faculty of questioning the 
motives and actions of his enemies; yet unlike Adams he had no 
self-consciousness, littie self-satisfaction, no vanity. He must 
have had along with a cool, impassive estimate of men a warm 
human interest, often betrayed in a dry wit and humor. In his 
interpretation of his contemporaries, he surpasses Adams, for 
while Adams' judgments have been revised, those of Welles are 
usually the verdicts of history. What then are the large things, 
and what is the new view of men and measures in this intimate 
record made between 1860 and 1868 ? 

One of the prime factors in national politics of the time was the 
structure of the cabinet. All of Mr. Lincoln's advisers may be 
called Republicans; but they had inherited many of the traditions 
of the older parties, and there was from the very first a cleavage 
between those whose political ancestry was Democratic and those 
who were originally Whigs. Leading members of each group 
hoped to dominate the administration of the untried and, until 
his nomination, the comparatively unknown President. The im- 
pudence of Stanton, Secretary of War, formerly a Democrat, has 
long been known. The meddling of Seward, the ex-Whig and 
Secretary of State, in the early months of the administration has 
been exposed in the history of Mr. Rhodes; but the extent of his 
political manipulations is for the first time laid bare by Mr. 
Welles, the ex-Democrat. Until late in 1862 there were no regu- 
lar cabinet meetings and Seward was usually the connecting link 
between the President and the other cabinet officers. "The Sec- 
retary of State," says Mr. Welles, "notified his associates when 
the President desired a meeting of the heads of Departments. It 
seemed inadvisable to the Premier^as he Uked to be called and 
considered— that the members should meet often, and they did 
not." Mr. Seward often made himself ubiquitous by monopoliz- 
ing the hour of conference, so that "the discussion of important 
measures was sometimes checked as soon as introduced, and with- 
out any consultation, or without being brought forward, they 
were disposed of, the Secretary of State alone having had some- 
times certainly a view, or ear, or eye in the matter. With greater 
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leisure than most of the Cabinet officers, unless it be Smith of the 
Interior, he runs to the President two or three times a day, gets 
his ear, gives him his tongue, makes himself interesting by anec- 
dotes, and artfully contrives with Stanton's aid to dispose of 
measures without action or give them direction independent of 
his associates." The effect of this on Mr. Lincoln was not good. 
He distrusted his own ability, and Seward ^'instead of strength- 
ening and fortifying him" encouraged the distrust. When regu- 
lar cabinet meetings were finally established, Seward alone op- 
posed them. This meddling of the Secretary of State was not 
confined to the President's affairs or those of the cabinet as a 
whole. He had ''an itching propensity to have a voice in naval 
matters." Mr. Bates, the Attorney General, complained of sim- 
ilar interference in his department. But while meddling in the af- 
fairs of others Seward was careful ''not at all to communicate 
the affairs of his own department. Scarcely any important meas- 
ures or even appointments of that Department are brought be- 
fore us, except by the President himself or by his direction." 

How serious was the conflict among departments brought 
about by this desire for personal power, is well illustrated by 
some naval problems. Yielding to the complaint of Lord Lyons, 
Seward recommended that damages be paid to the British gov- 
ernment for the seizure of certain English vessels suspected of in- 
tercourse with the Confederates and that the mails taken from 
British vessels that had attempted to break the blockade be re- 
turned unopened . These were matters for adjudication in the prize 
courts, and Seward's interference was properly resented by Mr. 
Welles. Seward then appealed to the President and persuaded 
him to issue instructions embodying his views on these and kin- 
dred subjects ; but again Welles was intractable, defending his 
position in an able state paper. Such incidents as these called 
forth the famous remark of Harcourt, that his "fear was not that 
the Americans would yield too little but that England would 
take too much." An even more radical case of interference was 
when Seward persuaded Lincoln to instruct Admiral Parragut 
to allow A. J. Hamilton of Texas, or any one approved by him, 
to export cotton irrespective of the blockade. Welles' comment 
was that the scheme was one of fraud and that Seward did not 
dare present it to the Secretary of the Navy or the Cabinet. 
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Departmental conflicts within the administration had their 
counterpart in factionalism without. Though of opposite politi- 
cal traditions, Seward and Stanton drifted together. According 
to Montgomery Blair, Stanton betrayed the secrets of the Buch- 
anan cabinet, of which he had been a member, to Seward and in 
return Seward persuaded Lincoln to appoint Stanton Secretary 
of War after Cameron's resignation. Thereafter the "cunning, 
wily Mephistopheles was outwitted by Mars." As neither could 
dictate to the Secretary of the Navy, they sought to deprive him 
of the confidence of the people. In this Thurlow Weed, of the 
Albany Journal emA Henry J. Raymond, editor of the New York 
TtmeSf co-operated. "Whenever the army is in trouble", says 
Welles, "and public opinion sets against its management, the 
Titnes immediately sets up a howl against the Navy." To Se- 
ward and Weed the course of New York politics was all impor- 
tant. So in the campaign of 1864 their henchmen tried to exclude 
Democrats from the pay-rolls of the Brooklyn navy yard, started 
a political club among the workmen, and actually attempted to 
withhold dues for the organization from the wages. Welles re- 
pudiated and stopped the movement. About the same time naval 
agents and contractors who had swindled thousands of dollars 
were being prosecuted. Pressure was brought to bear in their 
interest, not the least of which was that of the New York Even- 
ing Post Think ofWilliamCuUen Bryant and B. L. Godkin, its 
editors, defending the grafter and the corrupt politician! Yet "if 
the Navy could get along without the Post^** wrote Godkin, "the 
Post could get along without the Navy. 

A second cleavage in Mr. Lincoln's cabinet was that between 
the radicals and the conservatives. The leader of the former was 
Chase; his greatest rival was Seward; but behind both was the 
sinister figure of Stanton. The story of Chase's chicanery— the 
most unpleasant of the cabinet intrigues during Lincoln's admin- 
istration—has been told with matchless skill by Mr. Rothschild. 
Little is added by Mr. Welles, but rare indeed is the following 
contrast: "Between Seward and Chase there was perpetual ri- 
valry and mutual but courtly distrust. Bach was ambitious. 
Both had capacity. Seward was supple and dexterous; Chase 
was clumsy and strong. Seward made constant mistakes, but 
recovered with a facility that was wonderful and almost always 
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without injury to himself; Chaae committed fewer blunders; but 
persevered in those when made, often to his own serious detri- 
ment." The pitfalls surrounding Chase and Seward were not all 
the result of their own ambition. There was, for instance, the 
infideUty of Stanton and the aspirations of McClellan. ''Seward*', 
writes Mr. Welles, "who had sustained McClellan and came to 
possess, more than any one else in the cabinet, his confidence, 
finally yielded to Stanton's vehement demands and acquiesced in 
his sacrifice. Chase from an original friend and self constituted 
patron of McC, became disgusted, alienated, an implacable 
enemy, denouncing McClellan as a coward and a military imbecile. 
In all this he was stimulated by Stanton and the victim of Se- 
ward, who first supplanted him with McC and then gave up McC 
to appease Stanton and public opinion." 

Welles of course had no sympathy with the leaders or the poli- 
cies of the radicals. But in the navy they had a cat's-paw in 
Admiral DuPont and his clique. So the notorious radical leader 
in the House, Henry Winter Davis, championed the cause of the 
Admiral when he was displaced by Parragut in 1863 and led in 
tlie criticism of the navy after the retirement of John P. Hale from 
the Naval Committee in the same year. 

Such are typical glimpses of cabinet politics during Lincoln's 
administration. So bitter was the feeling in the "official family" 
that Welles saw nothing great in his colleagues or their measures. 
To him Seward's diplomacy had "no conviction, no fixed princi- 
ples, no rule of action." Chase was "fertile in expedients" but 
without any sound financial policy. Stanton was an "adept in in- 
trigue. . .impulsive, not administrative. . .more violent than vig- 
orous, more demonstrative than discriminating, more vain than 
wise." Herein lies the limitation of the diary; keen in his nega- 
tive judgment of men — and that judgment has in the main become 
the verdict of history— Mr. Welles had no conception that any 
constructive statesmanship existed around him. Yet his pessim- 
ism was not that of the inefficient man or of one of society's mis- 
fits. In the affairs of his own department he was eminently suc- 
cessful. The navy succeeded when the army was failing; its great 
commanders were discovered before those of the army; and the 
integrity of its Secretary has never been questioned by any his- 
torian. Doubtless the coming years will attribute the ultimate 
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outcome very largely to "the stars in their courses" and Welles' 
blockade. 

What were the relations of the Secretary of the Navy with Lin- 
coln? Of him there is less direct discussion than of any other im- 
portant character in the administration. Welles met Lincoln 
during the campaign of 1860, entertained him at his home in 
Hartford, and was the first definite choice of Lincoln for the cabi- 
net. Faithfulness was his first quality; but he was sparing in 
praise to everyone; he accepted Lincoln as he was—an untried and 
comparatively unknown factor, and waited for time to prove his 
worth. He learned that the President's course was best when he 
acted independently and outside influences were not brought to 
bear upon him. Each had the imprudence, the intrigues, and the 
meddling of certain colleagues to contend with. The trials 
through which they passed cemented a tie which words were use- 
less to express. On Lincoln's death the simple words of the diary, 
characterizing him as "the good and gentle, as well as truly 
great" man, speak a devotion as deep as Stanton's, "Now he be- 
longs to the ages." 

If the diary had not covered the years of the war, it would pro- 
bably never have been published. That would have been unfor- 
tunate, for while it is undoubtedly the most valuable commen- 
tary on Lincoln's administration since the monumental work of 
Nicolay and Hay, the pages devoted to the administration of 
Johnson are equally interesting and bear more continuous read- 
ing. The reasons for this are clear. Mr. Welles' anxiety and 
duties after the war were less burdensome, and he had more time 
for that intercourse with men which famished the material for 
the diary. Moreover he had a high esteem for Johnson, conferred 
with him more than with Lincoln, and was bitterly opposed to 
the congressional plan of reconstruction in all its phases. 

As the crisis of Johnson's administration approached, Welles' 
fighting blood rose. He argued with leading radicals against 
their southern policy. He told Governor Pease of Texas, that it 
would be better for the war unionists of that state, who number- 
ed about one-sixth of the population, to remain passive and strive 
patiently to modify public opinion than to antagonize the other 
five-sixths and ask aid of the federal government. That a sturdy, 
upright Connecticut Yankee should have such views is a fact too 
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often OTerlooked in our stock of popular knowledge. Did he not 
represent better the ''sober, second sense" of his section than 
Snmner, Bontwell, and Bntkr? 

The inside yiew of the dnpHdty of Stanton and the treachery of 
Grant has more than ordinary interest. Welles detected Grant's 
Ycering toward radicalism as early as the campaign of 1866» but 
was surprised at the extent of his disloyalty, though from the 
first meeting he beHeved him to be coarse, low mannered, and de- 
Yoid of Ycry refined feelings. Johnson suspected Stanton of de- 
ceit and tmfaithfulness and would haTC removed him a year 
earlier than the suspension had it not been for Seward. When 
the suspension did actually take place, Welles wanted F. P. Blair, 
Jr., to be Secretary of War. If that appointment had been made, 
how difierent might haye been the subsequent events! Of the im- 
peachment the following sentences concerning the final yote well 
illustrate Welles' feelings. "Those senators who yoted for con- 
viction are either partizan knaves, or weak, timid blockheads, the 
tools of knaves. There is not a man among them who is not 
guilty of wrong in the vote he has given." 

After Grant was elected President, he accepted an invitation to 
a public dinner in New York on condition that three of Johnson's 
cabinet should be absent. Later he informed the managers of the 
inauguration that he would have no relations with Johnson on 
that occasion and refused to call on the retiring President. Con- 
sequently Johnson, largely on the advice of Welles, decided not to 
attend the inauguration ceremonies; but Seward would have had 
him attend, so would have Evarts, Schofield, and McCulloch. 

Time is the great leveller. Before the judgment bar of years, 
how many heroes have been humbled ! Such have been the fates 
of Seward, "the Premier;" of Stanton, "the Camot of the War." 
By the same ruthless power many patriots have been discovered 
and acclaimed. Such was Lincoln, such will be his Secretary of 
the Navy. In this process of establishing the values of men, such 
a diary as that of Mr. Welles must be a po werfiil factor. What 
public man of the recent past has kept an intimate personal rec- 
ord, day by day, of his impressions of his contemporaries and 
current events ? What leaders and heroes since 1868 can stand 
the test thereof? 
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A New Life of Andrew Jackson.* 

Andrew Jackson's strong personality and eyentftil career are 
fitting themes to kindle the zeal and tax the skill of the ambitious 
biographer. While he lived, the popular hero was made the sub- 
ject of numerous brief biographies of the campaign type. He him- 
self looked forward to the preparation of a comprehensive Life 
by an authorized biographer, and early in his public career he be- 
gan to preserve his letters and papers with that end in view. 
Several aspiring writers received the promise of these papers and 
entered upon the work. All were interrupted for one reason or 
another before its completion. 

In 1859 and 1860 James Parton published a three volume life 
of Jackson. Parton had the aid and encouragement of Frank P. 
Blair, who had been Jackson's intimate friend. Many of Jack- 
son's letters were included. Parton's work placed the emphasis 
on the personality of Jackson and failed of an adequate presenta- 
tion of his place in the political history of the country. However, 
this method of treatment was not lacking in interest, and Par- 
ton's biography both enjoyed a wide popularity and greatly in- 
fluenced the public's conception of Jackson's life and character. 
Among briefer biographies written in recent years are those 
by Professor William Graham Summer and by Mr. William Gar- 
rot Brown. Though these are works of great merit, they are not 
comprehensive treatments of the subject. Recently much manu- 
script material on Jackson has been made accessible to historians^ 
and a favorable opportunity has been offered for the writing of a 
more complete and definitive biography than those which have 
previously appeared. In the two volume work under review Pro- 
fessor Bassett of Smith College has undertaken the task of examin- 
ing the "newer sources with an eye to a larger treatment," and 
of giving "the story its legitimate setting in the general history 
of the country." For this undertaking his long years of research 
upon the life and period of Jackson qualify him to an exceptional 
degree. 

Dr. Bassett's first volume deals with Jackson's career down to 
the inauguration of John Quincy Adams who had been elected 

*The JJ^ of Andrew jMckaoa, By John Spencer Bassett. 2 vols, ninstrated. 
New York : Doublcday, Page and Company, 1911,— zvii, 766 pp. 
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over Jackson by the House of RepresentatiYes. It thus indndes 
his adyenturous early years, his military career^ andhisgoyemor- 
ship of Florida. 

Many southern readers will be especially interested in the bio- 
grapher's opinion as to the exact place where Jackson was bom. 
The eyent occurred near the border line between North Carolina and 
South Carolina. Jackson himself said that he was bom in the house 
of James Crawford in South Carolina. There is a tradition, sup- 
ported by some eyidence, that the birth actually occurred at the 
house of George McKemy in North Carolina where Jackson's 
mother was yisiting Mrs. McKemy, her sister, on the way to 
the home of Mrs. Crawford, another sister, in South Carolina* 
Parton accepted as true the story of the birth in North Carolina, 
but Professor Bassett, though a natiye of North Carolina, is eyi- 
dently not swayed by local pride in pronouncing his yerdict. He 
says that ''each contention presents some elements of probabil- 
ity," but that ''the weight of eyidence seems to fay or the South 
Carolinians." 

The adyenturous years of Jackson's yoimg manhood in Tennes- 
see furnished stories and anecdotes for many of Parton's most 
entertaining chapters. Professor Bassett'saccoimt of this period 
does not lack interest but is more judicious and scrupulous as to 
exact facts. He makes what appears to be a just statement as 
to the peculiar circumstances of Jackson's marriage and as to his 
duds and quarreb. The yerdict as to the killing of Charles Dick- 
inson in a dud is that "it was little less than murder." 

Jackson's military career recdyes an able and painstaking pre- 
sentation. Perhaps the operations against the Creeks might with 
ady antage haye been giyen less space. The description of the de- 
fense of New Orleans, though inyolying much detail, achieyes 
great deamess and has many spirited passages. When Dr. Bas- 
sett comes to Jackson's goyemorship of Florida and his quarrel 
with Callaya, the retiring Spanish goyemor, the reader is left in 
some doubt as to whether Callaya's sickness, seyeral times men- 
tioned, was pretended or real. Seyeral times the illness is spoken 
of as though it were a pretext to thwart Jackson. When the 
Spaniard had been committed to prison, his "oft-pleaded illness" 
didnot preyent him from feasting all night with friends "with food, 
wine, and dgars"; yet he later started out for Washington, to 
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complain to the Spanish minister, ''still weak from illness and 
mortification." Was he a roughly treated invalid entitled to 
sympathy, or merely a wily trickster whose subterfnge failed? 

The closing chapters of the first yolume introduce Jackson as a 
presidential candidate to the field of national politics. The ac- 
count of the campaign of 1824 and of the election of Adams in 
1825 by the House of Representatives leaves a strong impression 
of the personal nature of the politics of the time and of the dis- 
gusting prevalence of bargain and intrigue. 

While Adams secured the presidency, Calhoun, who had com- 
bined with Jackson in the campaign of 1824, was elected vice-pre- 
sident. The understanding seems to have been that Calhoun was 
to be heir apparent to Jackson. When the Jackson forces triumph- 
ed in 1828, Calhoun was re-elected vice-president. But Calhoun's 
position of favor was soon to be disputed. In the spring of 1826, 
when Crawford had been eliminated from national politics, Van 
Buren decided to cast his lot with the Jackson men. From this 
time we find Van Buren a rival of Calhoun in the Jackson party 
and aiming to secure for himself the position of successor to the 
Tennesseean. Upon Jackson's inauguration in 1829 Van Buren 
became secretary of state in his cabinet. 

The conflict between the influences favorable to Calhoun and 
those favorable to Van Buren began with the process of cabinet 
making. The Van Buren group early in Jackson's administration 
turned to their advantage the social quarrel over Jackson's at- 
tempt to force the recognition of Mrs. Eaton. Van Buren later 
succeeded in committing Jackson by his veto of the Maysville 
Road Bill to a policy of opposition to internal improvements, up- 
on the support of which Calhoun had depended for much of his 
popularity. Finally, the Van Burenites excited Jackson's anger 
against their enemy by bringing to light the fact that Calhoun 
had advocated the disciplining of Jackson for some of his actions 
at the time of the Seminole aflair. Calhoun had allowed Jackson 
to remain uninformed as to the fact that he had censured the gen- 
eral's conduct at the time. When this was adroitly revealed to 
him, Jackson became convinced of the duplicity and insincerity 
of the vice-president. Gradually Van Buren came to be regarded 
as Jackson's probable successor in office. By the end of 1830 
Jackson informed the New Yorker that he was to succeed him. 
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When Jackson ran for bis second term, Van Baren ran with him 
on the ticket and displaced Calhoun as vice-president. The rela- 
tion between the two men continued close, and in dne time Van 
Bnren came to the presidency. 

Sach political intrigue Professor Bassett describes strikinglj 
well. His skillful pen shows ns characters great and small mak- 
ing their moyes in the deep political game going on around a 
strong willed and passionate old man who held power td make 
or to mar. But the reader is left wondering whether the great 
men of the day were but calculating and selfish schemers. 

With all his faults, Jackson himself seems to stand for some- 
thing fixed in principle and policy— something above the rise and 
fall of personal fortune. Why was Jackson's strong will on the 
questions of the day accepted as the nation's will? What forces 
in the national life prepared the way for this spokesman of the peo- 
ple and thrust him into power? In relating Jackson to the history 
of the country in this broad sense, one does not fed that Dr. Bas- 
sett has succeeded as fully as in describing his relations with po- 
litical leaders and with factional and party activity. 

Professor Bassett's book is full of fine flashes of character anal- 
ysis. He is not merely a biographer but a "psychographer." In 
dealing with men of such contrasting personality and methods as 
Jackson and Van Buren, this perception and portrayal of inti- 
mate traits adds immeasurably to the effectiveness of the story. 

Minor faults such as typographical errors, a case of ambiguity, 
and occasional repetitions, might be enumerated, but, when the 
comprehensive character of this scholarly biography is considered, 
such lapses seem too few and petty to mention. Rather one should 
give hearty praise to this impartial and painstaking study of one of 
the greatest Americans and acknowledge its substantial contri- 
bution to our understanding of the men and measures of a sig- 
nificant period in our national Ufe. W. H. G. 
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Thb Bssbntials op Pobtrt. By William A. Neilson. Boston and New 
York: Honghton Mifflin Companj, 1912,— Tiii, 283 pp. 

One starts into a new book about poetry with many misgiv* 
ings and with the fear that yet another anther may add to the 
confasi6n of tongues— the everlasting discussion of criticism and 
theories of art by critics and scholars. He has not read far, how- 
CTcr, before he sees that Professor Neilson has thought through 
his subject and that he has a remarkable power of exposition, 
manifest especially in the simplicity and concreteness of his style.. 
Growing out of the work of classes in English literature at 
Columbia and Harvard, the book is marked by the learning, the 
accuracy, the discrimination, the looking before and after, that 
might be expected from one of the best English scholars and 
teachers in the country. Delivered as a series of lectures at Lowell 
Institute — the popular imiversity of Boston— it has the qualities 
of deamess, common sense, and vitality, that render it humanly 
interesting. In a word, it is scholarly without being pedantic 
and popular without being unscientific. Of the orderly, clear-cut 
exposition of a great subject, every phase of which is beset with 
almost bewildering confusion, it would be difficult to find a better 
example. 

Briefly, the fundamental idea of the author is, that imagina- 
tion, reason, and a sense of fact are the essential elements in all 
poetry. Imagination— surely the most misunderstood word in 
the English language— is considered in its relations to observa- 
tion, memory, fancy, suggestiveness, insight, and ecstasy. Rea- 
son is defined as the power of calculating proportions, or per- 
ceiving the relevant and the fit, of preserving harmony, of adapt- 
ing means to ends. The sense of fact is an essential of poetry 
scarcely needing explanation, but playing a most important part 
in the formation of a poet. The greatest of ages have been those 
in which there was found the proper balance of all these qualities; 
and the greatest poets those who cannot be claimed by any of 
the partisan camps. When imagination is predominant over 
reason and realism, we have romanticism; for in the reproduction 
of the life and spirit of the Middle Ages, in the "return to nature'' 
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and in the emphasis on the subjective— the three most notable 
manifestations of the romantic spirit— imagination is the common 
term. When, however, romantic poetry is lacking in its sense of 
fact, it becomes pseudo-romanticism; when it lacks reason, it 
becomes sentimentalism. When reason, or form, is the predomi- 
nating element in poetry, we have classicism— for instance the 
best poetry of the eighteenth century; when there is an utter lack 
of imagination, we have the inferior poetry of the same century. 
The sense of fact is necessary to give ballast to the imagination 
and the materials for reason, but without these it may degenerate 
into mere baldness and barrenness as in much personal satire and 
descriptive poetry. It predominates over the other elements in 
Chaucer and Bums. 

This mere skeleton of a large part of the book can give no idea of 
its livingform. The passages that illustrate the points are so hap- 
pily chosen and so vitally interpreted that the reader is drawn 
unconsciously into the current of the best English poetry. Clear 
analysis, supplemented by sympathetic insight, gives the reader 
or student new standpoints from which he may approach poetry. 
The chapters on Intensity, Sentimentalism, and Humor minister 
to the same effect. The book thus becomes a means of clearing 
the vision and sharpening the sensibilities with a view to a more 
intense enjoyment of art. 

Edwin Mims. 
University of North Carolina. 



DiB Ambsikamischb LrrssATUK. Vorlesungen, gehalten an der Koenlg- 
lichen Priedrich-Wilhelins Universitaet zu Berlin. Von Dr. C. Al- 
phonso Smith. Weidmannsche Buchhandlung; Berlin, 1912,— 388pp. 

Although Professor Smith's book appears as Volume 2, ''Amer- 
ican Literature" in the series entitled History of American Ctvilu 
gaHon, it is by no means a complete history or comprehensive dis- 
cussion of the subject. However, the sub-title, printed on the 
title page of the book, explains that the volume consists of lec- 
tures delivered by the author at the University of Berlin during 
the winter semester 1910-11. Naturally, therefore, the reader 
must not expect to find the whole field covered. It would have 
been better to entitle the book simply Lectures on American Lit- 
erature and not to let it appear in a series with so pretentious a 
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name; for the chapters bear unmistakable earmarks of the lecture- 
room and at times contain matter which, though in place in a 
lecture, is hardly appropriate on the printed page. And while 
realizing that the lecturer had necessarily to restrict himself, the 
reader is amazed to find a chapter of twenty-three pages devoted 
to Benjamin Franklin and one of about the same length to 
Thomas Jefiferson, while Hawthorne, though often mentioned, is 
discussed only as a writer of short stories and then principally 
firom the standpoint of style and technique. In fact, it is evident 
all through the book that the author is far more interested in 
form and finish than in ethical content, and for this reason the 
best discussions have to do with the craftsmanship of the writ- 
ers. Thus, the best chapter in the book is the study of the Amer- 
ican short story, while the most unsatisfying one is that given to 
an estimate of the transcendentalists and their influence on Ameri- 
can literature. Again, is not a twenty page discussion of such 
songs as Yankee Doodle^ Hail Columbia^ The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner, Home Sweet Hame^ and America out of all proportion, when 
poets of genuine lyric power are only mentioned or most inade- 
quately discussed? It would seem that the purpose of the lectur- 
er was to bring to the attention of the Germans those American 
writers not well known in Germany and, further, to suggest to 
university students new and promising fields for scholarly inves- 
tigation. This purpose he has, no doubt, accomplished and ac- 
complished well. But why then consume valuable time on Cooper 
and Longfellow, writers that are so well known in Germany? 

But in spite of such unfavorable criticism as one feels justified 
in passing on this book, it bears the unmistakable evidence of inde- 
pendent work and of the critical judgment of a fresh mind. It 
may be that we cannot agree with his assertion that American 
writers have found their inspiration for prose and poetry more in 
things done than in things only thought, (what about Bryant, 
Hawthorne, Poe, Emerson, Lanier?); it may be that his effort to 
makeof Poe a distinctly American writer and the natural product 
of southern environment and conditions strikes one as unsuccess- 
ftd and even far fetched; we certainly do not agree with his opin- 
ion that Irving is easily the most beloved American author; and 
while his discussion of Whitman is too evidently by an unsympa- 
thetic critic and does not offer a satisfying estimate of the person- 
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ality of the man and of bis literary product,~8ti]l these are all 
more or less minor points and by no means counterbalance the 
merits of the book. Such merit is conspicuous in the chapter on 
Joel Chandler Harris and the Negro as material for literary treat- 
ment, in that on Mark Twain and American humor, and especial- 
ly in the concluding chapter on the short story. It should also 
be added that the volume contains a bibliography of twelve pages 
and a complete index. W. H. Wannamakbr. 



Myths and Lbobnds op thb Cbltic Racb. By T. W. Rolleston. With 
sixty-fottr full-page illustrations. LfOndon: Printed by Ballantyne 
and Company Ltd.; New York: Imported by Thomas Y. CroweU 
Company, 1911, 457 pp. 

One of the greatest accomplishments of Old French literature 
was the giving to the world the great body of Arthurian romance, 
which was imitated by both the German and English writers. 
The thought in all of these romances is essentially that of men of 
the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, and the manners 
and customs portrayed are those of the same periods. But the 
essence of most, if not all, of the stories, and the central figure, 
Arthur, as well as most of the heroes which move in and out the 
various adventures, were not French, German, or English (Teu- 
tonic), but Celtic, and go back for their origin to a society which 
existed many centuries before Chrestien de Troyes, Wolfram von 
Eschenbach, and the English writers used them as the subject- 
matter of their stirring romances; indeed there seems little doubt 
that much of the material of the stories and many of the person- 
alities themselves antedate the figure of Arthur and were indige- 
nous to the British Isles long before the Angles, Jutes, and Saxons 
made their invasions of Britain. 

Realizing, therefore, that a thorough understanding of the Ar- 
thurian stories must presuppose some knowledge of the Celtic 
people, many modem scholars are giving much effort to the study 
and preservation of the language and literature of the Irish and 
Welsh. In consequence, the Gaelic League, for the purpose of re- 
viving the Irish language, has been formed, and Gaelic is now 
taught in some of the Irish schools; Professor Kuno Meyer, who 
has devoted many years to the study of the Irish language and 
literature, has recently published a translation, ''Selections of 
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Ancient Irish Poetry"; Lady Gregory has written plays whose 
characters include such figures as Cuchulain; and many others 
have done much to arouse interest in the language, literature, 
customs, and beliefs of the early peoples of Britain and Ireland. 

Perhaps no recent publication will be more welcome, especially 
to the general reader, than Mr. Rolleston's book, the title of which 
is not sufiSidently comprehensive, since the first two of the eight 
chapters of his work give a very complete summary of the known 
facts concerning the origin of the Celts, their geographical distri- 
bution, 'their place in the history of the Greeks, Romans, Cartha- 
ginians, and Teutons, their racial characteristics, their art and 
religion, and their contribution to the culture of our own time. 
The main portion of the book gives with much literary skill and 
charm the more notable stories of Celtic mythology, in which are 
found the tales of the Ossianic and Ultonian cycles, of the early 
Milesian kings, the voyage of Maeldum, and tales and legends of 
the Cymry. 

While the reader does not always agree with the author's conclu- 
sions, especially in his attempt to prove, on philological grounds, 
that the Germanic peoples were once subjects of the Celts, yet he 
always feels that he is following a scholar of great love for his 
work, of keen acumen in divining the significance of relics and 
monuments, of frankness in his reasoning, and fairness in his con- 
clusions. 

The volume is provided with valuable genealogical tables, a 
glossary and index, and is very attractive as a piece of book- 
making. Frakk C. B&own. 



Whbrb Half THB Wosu> IS Wakino Up. By Clarence Foe. New York: 
Donbleday, Page and Company, 1911,— xviii, 276 pp. 

Mr. Clarence Poe of the Progressive Farmer of Raleigh, 
North Carolina, is the author of a volume of thoroughly interest- 
ing travel letters written for his own paper and for the IVorWs 
Work and Review of Reviews during his recent trip through the 
Orient. The letters are descriptive of life and conditions in Ja- 
pan, Korea, Manchuria, China, The Philippines and India. 

Mr. Poe's chapters are distinguished by an alertness to find in 
the various countries visited matter which will provide valuable 
lessons for his home people. In this effort he has met with marked 
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success. An instance is found in his description of the Kane- 
gafnchi Cotton Spinning Company in Japan, which has no less 
than seventeen factories with oyer 300,000 spindles. Its fac- 
tories near Tokyo employ about 3500 operatiyes. Here Mr. 
Poe foimd that the Japanese have developed an extensive S3rstem 
of "welfare work." A common insurance and pension fund has 
been established to which both the company and its employees 
contribute. From this fund pensions are paid to the families of 
employees who die, and suitable allowances are made in case of 
sickness or injuries. The company also maintains a savings de- 
partment which pays a high rate of interest. This plant also 
has an excellent theater and other provision for the amusement 
and welfare of its operatiyes. 

Especially valuable is Mr. Poe's demonstration that the so- 
called cheap labor of the Orient is not nearly so cheap as has 
sometimes been alleged. Though wages are low, workers are 
very inefficient as compared with American or European stand- 
ards. Another lesson emphasized is the value of conservation 
of natural resources. Mr. Poe shows the heavy penalty that 
China is paying for the neglect and destruction of her forests in 
former years. He describes valleys that were formerly rich and 
productive and have now become desolate through being covered 
with countless tons of sand and stone brought down by erosion 
from the treeless mountain sides. 

Throughout his book Mr. Poe, with the ability of a trained 
journalist, brings to the front the picturesque aspects of the 
countries which he visits, but his letters are much more than a 
mere presentation of those things which are interesting because 
picturesque. While he imdertakes no profound interpretation of 
the politics and social conditions of the countries visited, he has 
grasped and portrayed with unusual skill such salient character- 
istics of peoples and coimtries as can be mastered by an alert and 
well equipped traveler. With sprightly style and acute power of 
observation, with skill in description and the aid of appropriate il- 
lustrations, Mr. Poe has given us a book which both instructs its 
readers and stimulates them to improvement along many profit- 
able Unes. W. H. 6. 
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Democratic England. By Percy Alden, M. P. With an Introduction 
by Cliarles F. G. Masterman. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1912,— xii, 271 pp. 

Mr. Alden writes frankly as a Liberal party man and at no 
time leaves us in ignorance of his own personal views on the sub- 
jects he discusses. Mr. Charles P. Masterman, who has written 
an introduction to the book, describes the author as ''an enthusi- 
ast with intimate knowledge of the hard tangible realities of 
working-class life". Mr. Alden has acquired this knowledge by 
pursuing his studies not only in London, where he has long been 
actively engaged in soci^U settlement work in connection with his 
duties as a member of Parliament, but by travelling in the 
United States, Canada, and the Australasian colonies as well. 
And in his discussion of conditions in England, with which his 
book is primarily concerned, he makes frequent and effective use 
of the information he has collected in the course of his travels. 
Notwithstanding the fact that Mr. Alden writes with the enthus- 
iastic conviction of an advocate rather than as an impartial stu- 
dent, he has nevertheless the student's love for facts and the 
ability to see some of the weakness as well as the strength of his 
case. His book is, therefore, an excellent introduction to the 
study of the "democratic" movement which has in recent years 
transformed almost entirely the face of the social organizations 
in the British state. 

But the reader who expects to find in Mr. Alden's book infor- 
mation concerning the recent constitutional and. political strug- 
gles will be disappointed. The first chapter, it is true, treats of 
the general party situation in Parliament. In it the author 
leaves us in no doubt as to the identity of the party to which in 
his opinion England must look for the completion of the program 
of social reform which has been begun. But the bulk of the book 
is taken up with a discussion of such questions as public educa- 
tion, poverty, sweating, national insurance, old age pensions, 
municipal ownership, and other similar topics. Mr. Alden seems 
to have three ends in view : to describe the measures of social re- 
form that have been passed, attributing them of course to the ef- 
forts of Liberal administrations, to show the remedial effects of 
these measures as they have been put into practice, and to make 
suggestions for further schemes of social betterment in the same 
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general direction. He has done all of these things in a manner 
that makes his book useful for the facts it contains, and both en- 
lightening and interesting even where not entirely convincing in 
its arguments. 

William Thomas Lapradb. 



J. L. M. Cuhrt: A Biography. By Edwin Anderson Alderman and 
Armistead Churchill Gordon. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1911.— XX. 454 pp. 

The life of Jabez Lamar Monroe Curry was so full of unusual 
opportunities and privileges, and he crowded into seventy-eight 
years so much service to mankind that, when the authors essayed 
to present his career in abrief biography, they mef an embarrass- 
ment of riches". They had, however, as their aid four volumes 
of letters and newspaper clippings, seven note books and a scrap- 
book, and Curry's diary which he had kept through many years. 
Out of all this material, which Curry had been careful to preserve, 
the authors have wrought a most interesting, as well as valu- 
able, volume. 

Beginning in the "Dark Comer", a very primitive section of 
Wilkes county, Georgia, the authors portray the crude manners 
and customs of the back settlements in the days before the rail- 
road and the telegraph. In this "Dark Comer" Jabez Lamar 
Monroe Curry was bom, June 5, 1825. The authors, quoting 
freely from the material at hand, picture the "old field school" of 
the South and the frontier life of Alabama at a time when plan- 
ters in the older states were seeking cotton lands in the far South. 
Curry's father was one of those who moved to Alabama during 
the period of the great migration. 

The account of Curry's political career in Congress and of the 
prominent part he played later in the Confederacy supplies anew 
chapter in the history of this great epoch. It is well known that 
Curry, like Lee, devoted his life after the war to educating the 
youth of the South. More than half of the biography is devoted 
to his services as teacher, preacher, college president, and secre- 
tary to the Peabody Board, the agency that has had such a wide- 
spread influence on the educational systems of the southern 
states. 
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This biography is an important contribution to the civil and 
educational history of a most critical period of our government. 
The style is clear and forceful, and the material is well organized 
and delightfully presented. 

E. C. Brooks. 



Thb Lifb and Lbttbrs op Martin Luthbr. By Preserved Smith, D. 
D. Houghton Mifflin Company: Boston and New York, 1911, zvi, 
490 pp. 

There has been a marked increase of English and American 
books relating to Martin Luther during the past few years. The 
publication of his works in an English translation was begun at 
Minneapolis in 1903; in 1908 a translation of selected letters was 
published in London; and last year biographies by Dr. Smith and 
Professor McGiffert were issued in this country. In Germany the 
study of questions pertaining to Luther has been very prolific for 
twenty years or more. 

Illustrative of the spirit and method of this interest in Luther, 
is Dr. Smith's study. It has none of that element of hero wor- 
ship or exaltation of Protestantism which has marred more 
than one effort at a biography of Luther. In strong contrast to 
other biographers, Dr. Smith lets Luther speak for himself as 
often as possible, sometimes a half or two-thirds of a chapter be- 
ing a translation from letters or other writings of Luther. Noth- 
ing is lost by such a method; the author's style is secondary, the 
thoughts of Luther stand foremost. It is safe to say that the 
great reformer seems more real and more human than in previ- 
ous English biographies. 

Dr. Smith has digested the numerous monographic studies of 
Lutheran questions, and has, as a result, introduced in his book 
many new details and points of view. The true story of Luther's 
marriage, his negotiations with Henry VIII., his part in the no- 
torious bigamy case of Phillip of Hesse are told with a complete- 
ness and perspective not found in the standard biographies. It is 
interesting also to find the author crediting Erasmus with intel- 
lectual conviction when he finally repudiated Luther. 

Not the least valuable part of the book is the classified biblio- 
graphy for each chapter, as well as the general list of sources, bi- 
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ograpliieSy histories, and miscellaneous works relating to Luther 
and the Lutheran movement. 

WiLUAM K. BOTD. 



Rbminiscbncbs OP THB Gbnbya Tsibunal OP Arbitration, 1872. Thb 
Alabama Ci^aims. By Frank Warren Hackett. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1911,— zvi, 450 pp. 

Mr. Hackett was secretary to Caleb Cushing, senior counsel of 
the United States before the Geneva Court of Arbitration. His 
volume is really more than recollections. It is a full and enter- 
taining account of the causes and conditions leading to the sub- 
mission of the Alabama claims to arbitration, the procedure be- 
fore the court, and its decision, based on official documents, letters, 
memoirs, histories, and other sources, as well as the writer's own 
impressions. The chief contribution to the history of the arbitra- 
tion is the view of the brief for the United States presented by Ban- 
croft Davis. Mr. Rhodes, in his "History of the United States" 
says that Davis' presentation of the American cause was dis- 
courteous in spirit, untrue in respect to certain facts stated, and 
that it nearly wrecked the case: Mr. Hackett takes issue on all 
these points. In fact, he is an ardent admirer of Davis and cites 
some opinions of others associated with the case that are similar 
to his own. Valuable, also, are the glimpses of the personalities 
engaged in the great trial ; the more prominent and the less im- 
portant characters are often portrayed in a few clear, graphic sen- 
tences. On the whole Mr. Hackett's book is the most entertain- 
ing study of the Geneva arbitration available for the general 
reader. 

William K. Boyd. 



NiBTZSCHB. By Panl Blmer More. Houghton Mifflin Company: New 
York, 1912,-87 pp. 

This book may well serve as a condensed introduction to the 
study of the German philosopher now receiving such wide atten- 
tion in France, England, and America. And there is need of just 
such an introduction, especially for lay readers of this man whose 
life typified "naturalism at war with itself and struggling to 
escape from its own fatality." After a brief account of Nietzsche's 
life there follows in Mr. More's excellent style a survey of the pro- 
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blem to which Nietzsche gave so absolute an answer, the growth 
of self-interest and sympathy. The study of Nietzsche himself, 
though brief, is none the less convincing. The philosopher saw 
clearly the causes of the disease of modem society and directed his 
diatribes against the numerous sickening and enervating effects 
of Rousseauism and German romanticism. Rejecting scornfully 
all modern values, however, through his boasted transvaluation 
of them, he came to "a complete devaluation" of them and was 
left hopelessly, tragically enmeshed in nihilism. 

W. H. Wannamaker. 



MosBS CoiT Ttlbr, 1835-1900. Sblbctions from His Lbttbrs and 
DiARiBS. Made and edited by Jessica Tyler Austen. Ulustrated. 
New York: Doubleday, Page, and Company, 1911,-326 and vii pp. 

Professor Moses Coit Tyler of Cornell University was both a 
distinguished man of letters and an inspiring teacher. This vol- 
ume is satisfying in the picture it presents of Professor Tyler's 
mental growth and of his methods and progress as a literary 
worker; it is disappointing in its failure to give more than inci- 
dental glimpses of the relation of the teacher to the many stu- 
dents whose zeal he kindled and whose affection he won. The 
long silences in the diaries farther limit their effectiveness as an 
autobiographical record. 

But, for what we have, we ought to be truly thankful. Pro- 
fessor Tyler was a master of graceful and felicitous expression. 
Here are many delightful pages of description and reminiscence 
with just the flavor of humor to suit the most fastidious 
taste. Hosts of celebrities in the literary and political life of 
America and England— his friends and acquaintances— have their 
characteristics portrayed in deft and living phrase. Many pas- 
sages in the diary reveal Professor Tyler's rigorous self-examina- 
tion, and his experience of mental tmrest and struggle before set- 
tling upon his life work. His former colleagues and students will 
find the volume most enjoyable and profitable, notwithstanding 
its regrettable omissions. T^ose who know him only through 
his historical writings may here come into more intimate touch 
with a singularly attractive personality. 
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"Lee, the American/' Is the title of a searching and sympathetic 
study of the great Southern leader by Gamaliel Bradford, Jr., 
which was published in March by the Honghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. The volume comes too late for extended review in this 
number of the Quarterly. However, advance chapters from 
the book have already been published as articles in this maga- 
zine, and our readers have come to know their high quality and 
remarkable interest. Although not in the strict sense a biogra- 
phy, the book makes as good a biography of Lee for the general 
reader as can be found, while as a study of the soul of a hero, of 
leadership, of greatness in failure, it should prove of unique inter- 
est to every American. It is sold at $2.50 net. 



Among the latest volumes in the Hart, Schafiher, and Marx se- 
ries of prize essays in economics are "Criminal Statistics in the 
United States," by Professor Louis N. Robinson, of Swarthmore 
College and "Social Value," by Dr. B. N. Anderson, Jr., Instruc- 
tor in Political Economy in Columbia University. Dr. Robinson's 
essay is a critical history of criminal statistics in the United 
States. It sketches the work of the states and of the general 
government in the collection of these statistics. The study is 
most scholarly in character and will be of great value to students 
of criminology. Mr. Anderson's essay on "Social Value" is an 
important contribution on the central concept of economic doc- 
trine. He aims to bring about a reconstruction of value theory. 
His work will command the attention of both psychologists and 
economists. 



The Charities Publication Committee, of New York, has re- 
cently published a valuable little volume entitled "The Spirit of 
Social Work," by Dr. Edward T. Devine. This contains nine of 
Dr. Devine's recent addresses on such subjects as the "Conserva- 
tion of Human Life," "The Tenement Home in Modem Cities," 
"The Substantial Value of Woman's Vote," "The Correction and 
Prevention of Crime," and "The Problem of the Police." These 
lectures are full of the wisdom gained by Dr. Devine in his varied 
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experience with the problems of modem society, and the social 
workers of the nation will find them to be a worthy exposition of 
a constructive program. 



Mr. William H. Rideing, who has long been connected with the 
editorial staflf of the YautKs Companion^ has just written a book 
of reminiscences entitled "Many Celebrities and a Few Others." 
This Yolume is issued by Doubleday, Page, and Company. Mr. 
Rideing throws an intimate light on many of the leading writers 
of the last thirty years. In his long career as a journalist and an 
editor he has come into close personal touch with such men as 
Mark Twain, E. C. Stedman, Sir Walter Besant, Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, William E. Gladstone and others who have had perma- 
nent or passing celebrity. The work contains many delightful 
recollections of the great men of America and England, and is il- 
lustrated by numerous excellent full-page portraits. 



The State Superintendent of Public Instruction has recently is- 
sued a bulletin entitled, ''A Decade of Educational Progress in 
North Carolina, 1901-10." This bulletin contains statistics of 
the exceptional progress of the public school system during the 
period under consideration, and affords much encouragement to 
those who are working for the educational advancement of the 
state. The annual expenditure for elementary rural schools has 
increased fi-om $1,018,000 to $2,127,000. The value of rural 
school houses and grounds has been nearly trebled. The average 
daily attendance in the white schools has increased from 166,500 
to 235,872. There has also been a continuous increase in the 
salaries of teachers and superintendents. A noteworthy element 
of growth is seen in the establishment and increase of the 
rural high schools. 



Doubleday, Page, and Company publish the "Life of David C. 
Broderick," by Jeremiah Lynch. This biography gives a clear 
cutpictureof one of California's early United States Senators. 
The work is intended to supply information on the history of 
California which could only be obtained from the fast dying pio- 
neers in view of the fact that the San Francisco earthquake 
caused the destruction of many valuable records. 
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The Historical Department of the State of Iowa has recently 
published a volume on C. S. Rafinesque, the distinguished natur- 
alist, by T. J. Fitzpatrick, fellow of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. The volume contains an interesting 
sketch of the life of Rafinesque and especially of his many and 
fruitful trips in various parts of the United States. There is 
also included a very extensive bibliography of works by Rafi- 
esque, or about him. The work is illustrated by numerous 
plates. 



Doubleday, Page, and Company are the publishers of a novel 
by Don Marquis which bears the title "Danny's Own Story." 
This delightful work describes a career of wanderings filled with 
interesting and amusing experiences. The scene of the story is 
partly in the South. Its characters are full of elemental human 
interest, and their adventures are veritable springs of refresh- 
ment. The illustrations are by E. W. Kemble. 



The Abbey Company of Chicago are the publishers of Doctor 
Charles Hart Handschin's translation of Gottfried Keller's "Sie- 
ben Legenden." The English title is "Legends of Long Ago." 
Six ofthe seven legends are here presented. They are stories of 
the saints told with a rare simplicity and quaint humor which 
have been admirably preserved in the translation. The Uttle 
volume is attractively bound with cloth back and wood veneer 
sides. 



Ernest Thompson Seton has published a handy little book call- 
ed "The Forester's Manual." It is designed for the use of live 
boys and girls in the woods. As a popular guide to the trees of 
Eastern North America it presents such drawings and descrip- 
tions as are necessary to the identification of our native trees, 
telling where each tree is to be found, and describing its proper- 
ties and uses from the point of view of the woodsman The pub- 
lishers are Doubleday, Page, and Company. 
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If yoti ask the average intelligent person his opinion of the 
status of present-day American poetry, you will probably be told 
one of two things : either that our generation boasts of no first- 
rate American poet ; or that we have excellent poets, but that 
this is peculiarly an age of prose, and that therefore these poets 
are unappreciated. The erroneousness of both of these opinions 
it shall be my purpose to show in this article. In other words, I 
shall endeavor to establish the thesis that in tjiis twentieth cen- 
tury we Americans are blessed with our quota of noteworthy 
singers, and that if we are not all devotees of the muse, we have 
at least as much regard for her as the people of most bygone 
ages have had. 

"This is an age of prose!" wail the unhonored poets. And 
they point to the fact that second and third and fourth rate 
novels sell much better than the best poetry written ; that the 
average magazine nowadays uses verses only to fill in blank 
spaces at the bottoms of pages; and that to the professional joke- 
writer the word "poet" has about as high a connotation as the 
word "tramp" or the word "lunatic." But these pessimists for- 
get that every age of modem history has been "an age of prose"; 
that few ofthe great poems of the past have been best-sellers; 
that in the two most poetic periods which English literature has 
seen. Sir Philip Sidney and Percy Bysshe Shelley, respectively, 
felt called upon to defend the divine art of poesy against public 
contumely ; and that Shelley and Keats suffered as much ridicule 
as any two men who ever wrote rimes. 

Yes, perhaps this is an age of prose. Doubtless many of us find 
golden dollars more alluring than golden daffodils, and com- 
merce more attractive than art. But the person who is contin- 
ually emphasizing this fact forgets that from time immemorial 
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the people of western Europe, especially the Anglo-Saxons, have 
been a race of traders and will undoubtedly continue to be so to 
the end of their racial existence. He also forgets that if this is an 
age which loves material gain it is also an age of child-labor laws, 
sanitary commissions, social settlements, societies for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to children and dumb animals, well-organized mu- 
nicipal charities, and various other humanitarian activities. 
Well, then, if it is idealism which makes for appreciation of the 
fine arts, surely we possess as high an idealism as did the Eliza- 
bethans, who used to flog women, hang petty thieves, and take 
keen delight in the torture of dumb brutes. Materialistic we 
twentieth-century Americans may be; but in this respect we are 
not so diflerent from our ancestors as we sometimes imagine our- 
selves. Like our progenitors, we trade and traffic a great deal J 
but, like them also, weenjoy some of the finer things of life too. If 
anything ails us at all, it is self-consciousness. Like the little 
girl who felt herself grown too big to play with dolls but sur- 
reptitiously fondled dolly in a secluded comer, we scoff at poetry 
in public and enjoy it in secret. Our emotions are more guarded, 
of course, in the theatre than in our private libraries. 

We like poetry, even contemporary poetry ; but we are not wil- 
ling to admit it. Instead of lauding our present-day bards, we 
assume an unbending attitude and declare that we hunger for 
really great poetry, but protest that the verses of our living 
writers are so puerile, so trivial that we cannot condescend to 
notice them. 

And at this juncture it devolves upon me to point out the falsi- 
ty of the assertion that present-day American poetry is lacking 
in merit. That, as is often stated, the United States today boasts 
no poet comparable to Alfred Noyes or William Watson is doubt- 
less true. But what of it? Fifty years ago it might have been 
stated with equal truth that no poet on this side of the Atlantic 
was nearly so great as Tennyson or Browning. Surely the fact 
that contemporary American poetry is inferior to contemporary 
British poetry does not prove that our poetry is now in a state 
of decline. At most it proves merely that we have not yet out- 
grown our youngness and crudeness— have not yet become as cul- 
tivated as our mother nation. 

"But," insist the pessimists, "what names has the past twenty 
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years brought forth, worthy of mention in the same breath with 
the names of Bryant, Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier, Foe, 
Holmes, Whitman, Lowell, and Lanier?'' In this connection, 
permit me to suggest that history has not yet had time to fix the 
ultimate standing of such names as Stedman, Aldrich, Stoddard, 
Gilder, HoYcy, and Moody ; and allow me to invite your fair, re- 
spectful consideration of the work of such Hving writers as Madi- 
son Cawein, Edith M. Thomas, Henry Van Dyke, Josephine Pres- 
ton Peabody, and Percy Mackaye. 

Without attempting to fix the status of the chief living Ameri- 
can poets as compared with their predecessors, I shall call atten- 
tion to the well known and freely admitted fact that from a 
technical standpoint the minor American poetry of today is much 
better than that of a generation or two ago. Whittier once re- 
marked that if he were to venture south of Mason and Dixon's 
Une, he would be hanged for his bad rimes. He might have added, 
had he been a good prognosticator, that some of his most char- 
acteristic verses were so badly written that they would hardly 
find acceptance in any reputable twentieth-century magazine. 

But what of the charges most frequently made against contem- 
porary American poetry ? 

One charge is that our poetry is totally lacking in originality, 
both of form and of subject matter. Our poets, it seems, sing of 
love, of ethics, of nature, of great public events and crises, just as 
poets were wont to sing long before there was an American na- 
tion. Moreover, instead of inventing new verse-forms, our latter- 
day bards cling to such old forms as blank verse, the sonnet, the 
quatrain, and so on. Well and good, granting that all this is so, 
is this necessarily a point against our current poetry ? Does the 
fact that in the remote past such poets as Homer and Sappho 
and Theocritus discovered the true poetic subjects prove that 
modem poets, in order to be as great as they, must invent new 
subjects ? Would it be fair to say that just because Petrarch wrote 
sonnets nearly three hundred years before Milton was bom,the son- 
nets of Milton are therefore inferior to those of the Italian poet? 
Does the fact that Walt Whitman is by far the most strikingly 
original poet that America has yet produced necessarily prove 
that he is the greatest of our bards ? Verily, emulation may be 
as true a virtue as originality ; but were it not, we could easily 
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give the lie to the allegation that present-day American poetry is 
totally lacking in originality. To do this, we have only to call 
attention to a few such titles as the following, selected at random 
from the leading magazines of the past six years : " From A Sky- 
scraper," "On A Subway Express," "Pittsburgh," "The Song of 
the Wireless Telegraph," "The Power-plant," "Airships." 

A second charge brought against contemporary American 
poetry is that our bards are mere pleasing rimesters or dainty 
word-painters, who play us delectable little tunes or paint us 
pretty pictures, but have no sterner stuff, no philosophy, to offer 
us. In answer to this charge, let me quote Edith M. Thomas's 
sonnet, "Music", assuredly an exquisite picture, but quite as as- 
suredly a pregnant bit of philosophy to all who realize the charm 
of nature and of harmony: 

The god of music dwelleth out of doors, 
All seasons through his minstrelsy we meet, 
Breathing by field and covert haunting-sweet : 
Prom organ-lofts in forests old he pours 
A solemn harmony; on leafy floors 
To smooth autumnal pipes he moves his feet. 
Or with the tingling plectrum of the sleet 
In winter keen beats out his thrilling scores. 
Leave me the reed unplucked beside the stream. 
And he will stoop and fill it with the breese ; 
Leave me the viol's frame in secret trees, 
Unwrought, and it shall wake a drutd theme ; 
Leave me the whispering shell on nereid shores : 
The god of music dwelleth out of doors. 

In the same connection let me cite Louis Untermeyer's "VoicesV 
a piece which appeared in a recent number of Hampton* s: 

All day with anxious heart and wondering ear 
I listened to the city; heard the ground 
Echo with human thunder, and the sound 
Go reeling down the streets and disappear. 
The headlong hours in their wild career 
Shouted and sang until the world was drowned 
With babel-voices, each one more profound .... 
AH day it surged— but nothing could I hear : 

That night the country never seemed so still : 

The trees and grasses spoke without a word 

To stars that brushed them with their silver wings. 
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Together with the moon I climbed the hill 
And in the very heart of Silence heard 
The speech and music of immortal things. 

The erroneous idea that present-day American poetry is devoid 
of vigorous philosophy probably arises from the fact that our 
poets no longer moralize after the manner of Whittier or Long- 
fellow—that is, they have long ago ceased to spoil good descrip- 
tions or narratives by writing postscripts in the form of one- 
stanza homilies. 

Another arraignment made against our contemporary verse is 
that it is singularly lacking in quotable lines or passages. This 
arraignment is probably fair, except as applied to Dr. Van Dyke's 
verses ; but far from proving our twentieth-century poetry to be 
weak, it proves rather, I should say, that our verse is becoming 
so exquisitely unified that to take from a poem any integral part 
of it is to destroy the whole fabric. The two sonnets which I 
have just quoted will serve as illustrations of this point. 

Still another stricture which the captious frequently make 
upon our latter-day poetry is that no really noteworthy poems 
have been written for more than a generation. Let me remind 
those who make this complaint that Edwin Markham's "The 
Man with the Hoe", William Vaughn Moody's "Ode in Time of 
Hesitation", and Robert H. Schaufflcr's "Scum o* the Earth" are 
all products of the past twelve years. 

A final objection made to current American verse is that our 
chief poets are producing nothing but short lyrics. At first 
glance, this appears to be a truly valid objection. We are still 
waiting for the great American epic, and there is no indication 
that we shall not continue to wait for a long time. None of our 
younger poets seem inclined to attempt any work of like propor- 
tions to Mr. Alfred Noyes's "Drake, An EnglisH Epic"; and it 
must be admitted that the foremost of our older living singers, 
Dr. Van Dyke, Miss Thomas, and Mr. Cawein, are lyrists, and 
lyrists exclusively. But here is a very important fact that we 
must not lose sight of: two of our younger bards, Josephine 
Preston Peabody and Percy Mackaye, have within the past dec- 
ade brought out some poetic plays of surpassing excellence. 
Hauptmann in Germany, D'Annunzio in Italy, Rostand in France, 
and Stephen Phillips in England have given the literary world 
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nothing finer in a dramatic way than Mr. Mackaje's ''Sappho 
and Phaon", "Fenris the Wolf", "Jeanne D'Arc", and "The Scare- 
crow"; and Mrs. (Peabody) Marks's "Marlowe" and "The 
Piper". 

But turning from a negative to a positive consideration of our 
subject, what, specifically, are some of the praiseworthy qualities 
in present-day American poetry ? First of all, let me call atten- 
tion to the generally conceded fact that our later poets have at- 
tained to a perfection of form unknown in the days of Longfellow 
and Lowell, and only approached, not equalled, by such transi- 
tion poets as Stedman, Lanier, and Aldrich. As examples of ex- 
qtiisite craftsmanship, note these two stanzas from Cawein's 
"Serenade": 

The pink rose drops its petals on 

The moonlit lawn, the moonlit lawn ; 

The moon, like some wild rose of white, 

Drops down the summer night. 

No rose there is 

As sweet as this— 

Thy mouth, that greets me with a kiss. 

The lattice of thy casement twines 

With jasmine vines, with jasmine vines; 

The stars, like jasmine blossoms, lie 

About the glimmering sky. 

No jasmine tress 

Can so caress 

As thy white arms' soft loveliness. 

Here we have an intricacy of arrangement, a subtleness of mel- 
ody, an exquisiteness of euphony, and an accuracy of meter 
which remind us forcibly of Lanier; but Mr. Cawein's poem is 
totally free from that straining of diction, that artificiality, that 
feeling for rimes, which mars some of Lanier's most characteristic 
work. 

Closely akin to this perfection of form is the striking, superla- 
tive beauty which some of our recent poems possess. As illustra- 
tion of this, I shall quote another Cawein passage, this one from 
"Vagabonds": 

Your heart's artune with April and mine attune with June, 
So let us go a-roving beneath the summer moon: 
Oh, was it in the sunlight, or was it in the rain. 
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We met among the blossoms within the locust lane ? 
All that I can remember 's the bird that sang aboon, 
And with its music in our hearts we'll roye beneath the moon. 

It will not be forever, yet merry goes the tune 

While we still go a-roving beneath the summer moon : 

A cabin, in the clearing, of flickering firelight 

When old-time lanes we strolled in the winter snows make white : 

Where we can nod together above the logs and croon 

The songs we sang when roving beneath the summer moon. 

For winsome, compelling tunefulness these lines may fittingly be 
mentioned in the same category with some of the most musical 
lines of Shelley, William Blake, and Swinburne. 

Another noteworthy characteristic of present-day American 
poetry is the fulness, vividness, and accuracy with which it deals 
with nature. Note, in this connection, a couple of stanzas from 
Dr. Van Dyke's delightful little poem, "Spring in the South" : 

Blue-jays fluttering, yodeling and crying. 

Meadow-larks sailing low above the faded grass, 

Red-birds whistling clear, silent robins flying, — 

Who has waked the birds up ? What has come to pass ? 

Now on the plum the snowy bloom is sifted. 

Now on the peach the glory of the rose. 
Over the hills a tender base is drifted. 

Pull to the brim the yellow river flows. 
Dark cypress boughs with vivid jewels glisten. 

Greener than emeralds shining in the sun. 
Who has wrought the magic ? Listeu, sweetheart, listen ! 

The mocking-bird is singing. Spring has begun. 

For vividness of imagery and variety of sensations, these lines 
can hardly be surpassed, even by Tennyson's best nature poetry 
or Matthew Arnold's "Thyrsis". 

Still another notable quality of our recent poetry is its effective 
conciseness. Brian Hooker* bewails the fact that nowadays our 
magazines are seldom willing to buy poems of more than thir 
lines' length ; but when we find a dramatic theme treated vn 
the powerful terseness which characterizes Mr. Cawein's po< 
"Lynchers", we may well be grateful to the magazine editors i 
their policy of insistence on brevity. Here is the poem : 



^Present Americmn Poetry; Forum, Anffust, 1909. 
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At the moon's down-going, let it be 

On the quarry hill with its one gnarled tree .... 

The red-rock road of the underbrush, 

Where the woman came through the summer hus^. 

The sumach high, and the elder thick, 

Where we found the stone and the ragged stick. 

The trampled road of the thicket, full 

Of footprints down to the quarry pool. 

The rocks that ooze with the hue of lead. 

Where we found her lying stark and dead. 

The scraggy wood ; the negro hut, 

With its doors and windows locked and shut. 

A secret signal ; a foot's rough tramp ; 

A knock at the door ; a lifted lamp. 

An oath ; a scuffle ; a ring of masks ; 

A Yoice that answers a voke that asks. 

A group of shadows ; the moon's red fleck ; 

A running noose and a man's bared neck. 

A word, a curse, and a shape that swings ; 

The lonely night and a bat's black wings .... 

At the moon's down-going, let it be 

On the quarry hill with its one gnarled tree. 

A final characteristic which I remark in the American poetry of 
our day is the realism and vividness with which contemporary 
subjects are treated. As social documents of their age, some of 
the most characteristic of twentieth-century American poems are 
scarcely surpassed in world literature. "Lynchers" illustrates 
this fact, and the fact is more broadly illustrated by James Op- 
penheim's "Saturday Night", three stanzas of whichlquote here- 
with: 

The lights of Saturday night beat golden, golden over the pillared street; 
The long plate-glass of a Dream- World olden is as the footlights shining 

sweet. 
Street-lamp— flambeau— glamour of trolley— comet-trail of the trains 

above. 
Flash where the jostling crowds are jolly with echoing laughter and 

human love. 

The leather of shoes in the brilliant casement sheds a lustre over the 

heart; 
The high-heaped firuit in the flaring basement glows with the tints of 

Turner's art. 
Darwin's dream and the eye of Spencer saw not such a gloried race 
As here, in copper light intenser than desert sun glides face by face. 
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This drab washwoman dazed and breathless, ray-chiseled in the golden 

stream, 
Is a magic statue standing deathless— her tub and soap-suds touched 

with Dream. 
Yea, in this people, glamour-sunnied, democracy wins heayen again ; 
Here the unlearned and the unmoneyed laugh in the lights of Loyer's 

Lane. 

Why, then, all this hue and cry about the decline of American 
poetry? If the American muse really is in a state of decline, she 
is an amazingly robust, healthy invalid. As a matter of fact, our 
present-day poetry, instead of showing signs of decadency, is ex- 
ceptionally good. More than that, there is every reason why it 
should be, and — despite Macaulay's dogmatic assertion that in 
an age of enlightenment there will be little poetry— no reason 
why it should not. If, as is often said, we are a people occupied 
with prosaic, materialistic pursuits, then so much the more rea- 
son why we should turn, for recreation, to an emotional art such 
as poetry. Furthermore, our bigness, our variedness, our cos- 
mopolitanism, and our lessons from the past famish us with a 
field of inspiration beside which even that of the Elizabethans 
was small indeed. And better still, like every healthy young na- 
tion which is ripening into maturity, we are growing in artistic 
consciousness, improving in aesthetic taste. Influential persons 
are showing a marked interest in poetry, as note the "Lyric 
Year" poetic prizes recently announced by Mr. Mitchell Kennerlej ; 
theatrical managers are displaying an increased willingness to 
produce worthy poetic plays from the pens of native writers ; 
and best of all, decidedly promising new poets are appearing, the 
excellent work of some of our youngest bards, notably James 
Oppenhdm, Ezra Pound, Louis Untermeyer, and John Hall 
Wheelock, attesting to this fadl. 

I have purposely avoided comparing any individual present- 
day poet or poets with Longfellow, Poe, Whitman, Lowell, or 
any other bard who graced the "golden" period of American 
literature: not because I fear to meet the issue, nor because I dis- 
like to lay myself open to the charge of heresy ; but because the 
achievements of the present can be viewed with much more dis- 
cernment and in much truer perspective thirty years from now 
than now. The old proverb about distance and enchantment is 
as true here as elsewhere. We have only to let the future sit in 
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judgment as to the relative merit of our contemporary poetry, 
and if we live to be grey-beards we shall doubtless see young 
critics unconsciously following tradition and solemnly trying to 
explain why the poetry of 1942 is not so great as that which 
1912 produced. 
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Lawrbncb C. Wroth 

Human experience has never given hearty approval to the 
theory that conversation should be of things and not of people, 
for it has found that the practice of gossiping is a decidedly pleas- 
ant way of spending the hours of recreation, and that it is an un- 
improved agent for mental sanitation. He is generally a churl 
who rejoices not in the recital of personalities, in the exposition of 
those trivial characteristics of his neighbor which mark him an 
individual and seal his brotherhood with the rest of them that 
stand in the following of Adam. 

One has said that it would be profitable to investigate the ap- 
pearance in the same literary generation of Pepys, Aubrey, Eve- 
lyn, Howell, Anthony A Wood and Thomas Fuller, those masters of 
the art of gossiping. This would indeed be an opportunity for 
much curious speculation, perchance for a war waged by thesis and 
dissertation. The reason for the lasting popularity of this group 
of Restorationists, is, however, more easily determined, for it is 
precisely because these men are gossips that their works 
are read today by others than the antiquarian. It is because 
Fuller "rejected nothing as too mean for remembrance'' that his 
books are warm vrith handling while the dusty volumes of more 
exact historians, better sermon writers, and more learned com- 
mentators remain untouched upon the upper shelves of a thou 
sand libraries. 

The Reverend Thomas Fuller, D. D., stock-father and very image 
of the perfect priest and Christian gentleman, was bom in the 
year 1608 of an ecclesiastical family, in the rectory of a North- 
amptonshire village. The lad Fuller was so precocious in the 
acquirement of learning that he received his bachelor's degree 
from Cambridge in his sixteenth year, and in seven more years he 
had become Master of Arts, Fellow Commoner of Sidney Sussex 
College, and Prebendary of Salisbury Cathedral. After nearly a 
decade spent as rector of a Dorsetshire parish, he went in the year 
1641 to London, where there awaited him a short but successfal 
ministry as preacher ofthe historic Savoy Chapel. During the Civil 
War, as became a good Churchman, he adhered to the cause of the 
King, losing his lectureship in London and his prebendal stall by his 
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loyalty. In the later years of the Commonwealth, he was allow- 
ed to accept other livings, and after the Restoration he returned 
to the enjoyment of his former offices. He died in 1661, being at 
the time busy with the printing of his last and best book, the 
History of the Worthies of England, 

Thomas Fuller was one of the chief representatives of the low 
church party in those days of acute strife in matters of church- 
manship. In convocation he set himself in opposition to Arch- 
bishop Laud, and throughout his life he was the apostle of mod- 
eration in the secular affairs of the Church. It was not only in mat- 
ters of ecclesiastical statesmanship that he was prominent, for dur- 
ing his ministry at the Savoy, he was said to be the most eloquent 
preacher in London, a statement which we can readily believe in 
spite of the circumstance that Mr. Pepys thought one of his dis- 
courses "a poor dry sermon". Fortunately for Fuller's reputa- 
tion, however, the world places small reliance in matters of this 
sort upon the judgment of the man who wrote that the Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream, was "the most insipid ridiculous play" he 
had ever seen. 

Fuller's CAttrrA History of Britainxs the expression of his church- 
manship. Passionate in its support of the principles of the Pro- 
testant Reformation, it has left its impress on the thought of the 
English Church. It was moreover the first history of the Church 
of England in which there had been made any attempt at original 
research, the author describing himself as procuring manuscript 
materials for its composition "by riding, writing, going, sending, 
chiding, begging, prajring and sometimes paying too". Its pub- 
lication drew upon him a savage attack from Peter Heylin, the 
friend and biographer of Laud, but in his reply, the Appeal of Ifir 
jured Innocence^ Fuller clears his name of most of his critic's in- 
temperate accusations, showing himself to be at the same time 
the governor of his spirit and a master of the language and tac- 
tics of controversy. 

These are the blazed places in the life of one who died when his 
value to church and state was about to be recognized by advance- 
ment to a bishopric. He won a considerable share of contempo- 
rary renown, much abuse from political and theological adversa- 
ries and very little of the gear of this world, but he left behind 
him books which led Coleridge with the perspective of nearly two 
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hundred years to the pronouncement that "Fuller was incompar- 
bly the most sensible, the least prejudiced great man of an age 
that boasted a galaxy of great men". The full story of his active, 
sometimes dramatic, life may be read in any one of the several 
good biographies which have been written of him. 

By his own confession. Fuller was the greatest offender of his 
time in adding to what he calls the * 'numerosity of needless books' ' , 
but all of his thirty or more separate pubhcations partake of the 
excellencies of style and matter which have made a few of them 
great. As he would have phrased it, the majority of them are 
less considered only because their subjects are less considerable. 
The principal ones ofhis writings are the Church History of Britain , 
the History of the Worthies of England^ the Holy and Profane 
State ^ Good Thoughts in Bad Times ^ the History of the Holy War, 
a Pisgah Sight of Palestine, Abel Redevivus and the Appeal of In- 
jured Innocence, The ecclesiastic says that of these the "Chuch His- 
tory" is the greatest, and because it is made great and enjoyable 
by the same qualities that "entertain the reader with delight" in 
the "Worthies", I for one shall not quarrel with the point of 
view that gives a second place to the secular history. 

Next to his mother, the Church, Thomas Fuller acknowledged 
allegiance to the King, and at the beginning of the Civil War so 
vigorous were his utterances on matters political that London be- 
came uncomfortable for him, and the royal camp at Oxford was 
enriched by one more whose conscience would allow no comprom- 
ise between duty and interest. This recruit showed by enlisting 
as chaplain to the forces under Lord Hopton that his was more 
than pen-loyalty and lip-service. It is to the years of service that 
followed in the royal army that the world owes his book on the 
"Worthies of England". 

During the course of several long campaigns within a small 
area, an army covers the ground thoroughly, and its various de- 
tachments find themselves in many places that lie far from the 
coach road. Where went Lord Hopton's force, there followed its 
chaplain, who, note book in hand, kept eye and ear alert for any 
indication of a curious fact, a significant date, or an interesting 
name or event which might appropriately find a place in the pages 
of his "darling project", the history of the worthies of England. 

His contemporary biographer says that he made a sort of 
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errantry of his search for those elusive fragments of information 
which are the soul food of the antiquarian, hastening from manor- 
house to churchyard or vestry room, interviewing parish clerks, 
sextons or any aged persons who would be likely to know new 
things about old persons and places, enduring good-naturedly the 
garrulity of grave diggers, and the peevishness of those church 
officers who demurred at bringing forth the parish records, a task 
which is notoriously distasteful to the keepers of these treasuries 
ofpast events and long forgotten names and dates. It was in 
this way, by every physical and mental exertion and by the exer- 
cise of rare tact and kindliness that the material for his book 
was brought together. As the national drama which was to end 
in front of Whitehall Palace drew towards its close, he had his 
unwieldy collection of facts systematized and the writing of his 
narrative well begun. 

Upon the execution of Charles, however, we find him brought 
to a stand. "What shall I write", he asked sadly, "of the wor- 
thies of England, when this horrid act will bring such in- 
famy upon the whole nation, as wiU ever cloud and darken all 
its former, and suppress all its future, rising glories"? Before a 
year had gone, however, he was once more busy upon the correla- 
tion of his notes and references, and this time there was to be no in- 
terruption until that day twelve years later when, although phy- 
sically ill, he insisted upon preaching, sajring that often he had 
gone up into the pulpit sick in body, but had comedown through 
God's grace a well man. But this time God's grace exerted itself 
in another fashion, and the good man Fuller was taken to his 
fathers, good men too. 

The History of the Worthies of England^ endeavored by Thomas 
Fuller, D. D., published in 1662, had, we learn, five reasons for 
being. "Know then", its author writes, "I propound five ends 
to myself in this Book; first, to gain some glory to God; secondly, 
to preserve the memories of the dead; thirdly, to present examples 
to the living; fourthly, to entertain the reader with delight; and 
lastly (which I am not ashamed publicly to profess), to procure 
some honest profit to myself." The honest profit went to that 
"hopeful plant at Cambridge", his son, who upon Fuller's death 
was under the necessity of seeing the work through the press, but 
the other proposals of the author were made good to the letter. 
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Generally it happens, with small loss to the reader, that the in- 
troduction of a book receives curt attention, but should anyone 
neglect this part of the "Worthies" he would be leaving out the 
sauce from his pudding, for since the beginning of books there has 
been no piece of writing indicative to a greater degree of a wise 
judgment, a well stored memory, a kind heart, and a surpassing 
literary skill than the chapters which Thomas Fuller prefixed to 
his great work. From this generalization, I do not except even 
"Democritus to the Reader", and for my heresy I cry forgiveness 
of the lovers of Master Burton's excellent * 'Anatomy of Melan- 
choly." 

Fuller's introduction acquaints the reader with the "design of 
the ensuing work" and it contrives in some way to make known 
to him that honest, quizzical gentleman, its author. By an un- 
usual gift of ingratiation. Fuller attracts to himself from the out- 
set the sympathy of the reader, and that gained, affection for him 
is a sure consequence. He declares the plan of the "Worthies" to 
be a consideration of each of the counties of England with the 
view of setting forth all that could be learned of its commodities, 
manufactures, buildings, wonders, proverbs, physical character- 
istics and memorable persons, a task much like that which the 
writer of a guide book sets himself. The difference is that Fuller 
is a great writer who enlivens a workaday subject by genial 
humor, and adds color to its grayness by the play of his fancy. 
One reading between the lines of the introdu<Elion sees that the 
writer assumes with zest the chara<5ier of showman of legended 
castles, monasteries and churches, and that it is pleasant to him 
to be the herald of princes, popes, cardinals, great political lords, 
high sheriffs, judges, writers, philanthropists, soldiers, seamen 
and holders of a variety of offices and practisers of a score of arts 
and crafts. 

One of the chief sources for the writer on EngHsh history and 
antiquities is this inspired guide book of the England of Charles 
the Second. It is more, however, than a mine of information for 
the hungry writer of history, for because there shines through its 
pages the spirit of a rare nature, it is one of the most intimately 
beloved of the works of English writers. Anthony d Wood col- 
lected with unceasing diligence and collated with notable erudi- 
tion that vast store of biographical and antiquarian data which 
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makes bim even today the first and last resource of the student 
of English history, but through the centuries he has come to us 
on all men's tongues as ''dull Anthony d Wood", and by no use 
of rhetoric on the part of his admirers can he be made to appear 
undeserving of the adje<5liYe. He lacked the "incommunicable 
grace" of thought and expression Y^hich has made Fuller's book 
one of superlative richness for any reader who has an eye for 
color, an ear for delicate and ingenious phrasing, sympathy for 
the whimsical and the trivial in the lives of men and appreciation 
of their praiseworthy deeds and their greatness. 

A great critic has said that one in three of Fuller's sentences de- 
serves to be quoted as a maxim. This was only an emphatic 
way of saying that of all English writing, none is richer than his 
in the expression of ideas by means of epigram, simile, metaphor, 
antithesis or alliteration. I shall cite two or three sentences here 
to show as well as may be done his dexterity as a phrase maker, 
and when I say that passages equally noteworthy in this respect 
occur on every page of his books, I do not overstate his skill in 
the art of expression. 

I remember Fuller's chapter devoted in a general way to English 
music and musicians by its shortest paragraph, the gist of which is 
in this sentence : "I confess ", he writes, " there is a company of 
pretenders to music, .... but these are no more a dis- 
grace to the true professors of that faculty than monkeys are a 
disparagement to mankind". 

Son of one clergyman, father of another and nephew of two 
bishops. Fuller is under obligation to refute that age old banal- 
ity, concerning the invariable depravity of clergymen's children. 
He does this in a virile piece of advocacy which takes up nearly 
three printed pages, and the sentence in which he sums up his ar- 
gument is chara<Sleristic of his writing. "In a word", he con- 
tends, "other men's children would have as many eyesores, if 
they had as many eyes seeing them ". 

In his introduction, he precludes the possibility of adverse criti- 
cism by setting up and answering certain "exceptions to the style 
and matter of the author ' ' . When an imaginary critic chides him 
for the omission from his book of maps and portraits, he gives 
several satisfactory reasons for their absence, concluding as fol- 
lows: "Such new regraving them would be injurious to the 
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owners of the old maps; and I will not bottom my profit on an" 
other man's prejudice". 

Here are one or two shorter phrases of the sort that abound 
throughout the "Worthies". Rosamund he describes as the 
"mistresspiece of beauty of that age". Of a certain handsome 
prelate he writes that " the inn of his soul had a fair sign "; and 
he says that by the excellent Latinity of Thomas Linacre, "Galen 
speaks better Latin in the translation, than he did Greek in the 
original". 

It is not easy to say which of the many things it is that ap- 
peals most strongly to readers of Fuller. In a chapter on the 
" often altering of surnames, and the various writings thereof ", 
he concludes his dissertation with these words, "and however 
such diversity appeareth in the eyes of others, I dare profess that 
I am delighted with the prospect thereof". Sometimes I think 
that next to that quality of style which the world has agreed to 
describe as " quaint ", it is thischara^Eleristic of Puller's mind, this 
dislike for vapid uniformity in men and things, which charms his 
readers into paying continued homage to his genius. 

That is a broad sympathy which records in the "Worthies" 
the main fa<5is m the life of William Shakespeare, the master 
mind, and the wondrous feat of John Bray, who was so strong 
"that he carried upon his back, about the year 1608, at onetime 
by the space well near of a butt length, six bushels of wheaten 
meal, reckoning fifteen gallons to the bushel; and upon them all 
the miller, a lubber of four and twenty years of age ". And it is a 
comprebensive mind that could set down in a serious history the 
deed of one sumamed Kiltour, who lay on his back in Launceston 
gaol and "threw a stone of some pounds' weight over the tower's 
top (and that I assure you is no low one)". 

Charles Lamb was of the company of readers and writers 
whom Puller has held in pleasant thralldom. He complains in 
one of his letters that his eyesight is nearly burned out by three 
days of reading in the closely printed folios, in which for many 
years the works of our author remained. He published from his 
commonplace book, with all too few notes, what extracts he 
found there from the various works of the Carolinian parson, 
and the passage which most excited his enthusiasm was this 
which I append, leaving the reader to judge of what he calls the 
"fine imagination" and ''consummate address" of the author of 
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it. The following paragraphs occur in the section devoted to the 
"memorable persons of Bedfordshire.*' 

" Henry de Essex.— He is too well known in our English chron- 
icles, being Baron of Raleigh in Essex, and hereditary standard- 
bearer of England. It happened in the reign of tliis king, (Henry 
II) there was a fierce battle fought in Flintshire, at Coleshull, be- 
twixt the English and Welsh, wherein this Henry de Essex, . . . 
("betwixt traitor and coward cast away both his courage and 
banner together,") occasioning a great overthrow of the English. 

** But he that had the baseness to do, had the boldness to deny 
the doing of, so foul a fact ; until he was challenged in combat by 
Robert de Momford, a knight, eye-witness thereof, and by hin; 
overcome in a duel; whereupon his large inheritance was confis- 
cated to the king, and he himself, partly thrust, partly going 
into a convent, hid his head in a cowl, under which, betwixt 
shame and sanctity, he blushed out the remainder of his life." 

Probably the most valuable of the memorials of great men 
which Puller has preserved in the "Worthies" is that sketch of 
Shakespeare, which, short as it is, yet seems to be one of the two 
or three straws which the Baconian cannot pass without fetch- 
ing a smart tumble. He admired the great dramatist unfeigned- 
ly, but it is amusing to find him free of the bondage to the name 
to which our age is subject. He loses no opportunity through- 
out his works to rate Shakespeare soundly for making Sir John 
Pastolfe, a worthy and courageous gentleman, the prototype of 
Sir John Palstaff, a "thrasonical puff and emblem of mock 
valour", thus perverting the name and reputation of an honest 
knight into an " anvil for every dull wit to strike upon ". 

It is the fashion of an age justly weary of artificiality in life and 
letters to depreciate the mere styHst, but even if Puller were no 
more than this, it would still be a pecuHar intellectual pleasure to 
read any of those writings in which he shows himself the master 
of every rhetorical use known of the grammarians. In descrip- 
tion, narration, exposition and argument, he calls into service 
every figure of diction and figure of thought which rhetoric al- 
lows. He was free of that great vice of the Elizabethan and 
Stuart prose writer, the unreasoning use of certain forms of ex- 
pression and figures of speech whereby writing was made inelas- 
tic and thought obscure and tenuous, yet in the constant em- 
ployment of figurative language he outdid most of his contem- 
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poraries. The difference lies, of course, in the fact that with him 
antithesis, alliteration, simile and metaphor were mediums for the 
expression of his thought; they were the means and not the end 
of his endeavor. 

He was that rare thing in his time and ours, a good punster, 
one who punned etjmologically and with a reason. His most 
unlooked for rhetorical feats leave the reader with the impression 
that exactly as he expressed it on paper, so did the thought first 
form itself in his mind, that his literary style was the image of his 
mental process. Coleridge, who was appreciative of Fuller, says 
on the topic of his style that, "Next to Shakespeare, I am not 
certain whether Thomas Fuller, beyond all other writers, does not 
excite in me the sense and emotion of the marvellous ". As a fin- 
ished, conscious stylist, he stands with his great contemporary, 
Sir Thomas Browne, but to an even greater degree than is true 
in the case of the famous Norwich physician, does his writing 
leave the reader with the feeling of having been in contadl with a 
robust personality. 

After all, humor is the most essential of the social qualities of 
man, and if an author has it not, he will surely die. Humor, in 
the minted gold of Thackeray's phrase, is a mixture of love and 
wit. Fuller's intense humanity and his acute perception of the 
abstirdities of mankind resulted in an expression of humor as 
rich, perhaps, as any that the literature affords. It is not the 
tongue-in-cheek variety that makes faces, wags its head and ex- 
plodes into windy mirth. It is the humor that by epigram, anec- 
dote, or unusual thought keeps the reader always in readiness for 
the smile which, although quiet and fleeting, none the less pro- 
ceeds from the depths of his being; it is essentially an intellectual 
expression of humor, a means rather than an end. It is the hu- 
mor which plays but does not frolic, which strikes but does not 
wound, and which has always a reason for existence other than 
the raising of a laugh. When Thomas Fuller died no enemy 
might say that his mastery of the art of expression had been used 
to the injury of his neighbor, that his indulgence in the practice 
of gossiping had left an undeserved stain upon the name of any 
human creature; or that by his gift of humor he had trained upon 
friend or foe the guns of ridicule, for, as he wrote of one who had 
formerly been his antagonist, "his was a broad-chested soul". 
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William Thomas Lapbadb 

AssiBtaiit Professor of History in Trinity Collesc 

The National Insurance Act,* which was passed by Parliament 
in the winter of 1911-1912 and which will go into effect on July 
15, 1912, or at some time between that date and January 1, 
1913, to be fixed by an order in council, isworthy of consideration 
for several reasons. In the first place it is a factor to be reckoned 
with in English politics. Most observers agree that the tend- 
ency of the administration to lose recent by-elections is due 
largely to the introduction of the new measure into party con- 
troversy by the opposition. Affecting, as it does, both employ- 
ers and employed as well as the influential medical profession, the 
act has naturally aroused much dissatisfaction and some oppo- 
sition especiaUy in the interim between its passage and the time 
it will go into effect. Moreover, the conservative instincts of the 
majority of Englishmen lead them unconsciously to distrust so 
radical a departure fi-om the accustomed social order. In spite 
of the fact, therefore, that the Unionist leaders expressed their ap- 
proval of the principle of the bill when it was introduced, it was 
scarcely to be expected that they would resist the temptation to 
make political capital in the course of the discussions that follow- 
ed. They defend their action on the ground that Mr. Lloyd 
George has not incorporated the principles they favor in the terms 
of his bill. Mr. Bonar Lraw, the new leader of the Unionist party, 
even went so far on one occasion as to say on the floor of the 
House of Commons that he would undertake to repeal the act or 
at least to modify it very seriously should he come into office. 
But this assertion was immediately set down in English political 
slang as another "howler" to the credit of a leader who, to say 
the least, has not yet achieved any considerable distinction. The 
chances are that when the differences of opinion as to the details of 
administration are compromised the act will obtain general ac- 
ceptance as a permanent factor in English life much in the same 
way as has the old age pension scheme. In any case, unless one 
has the vision of a seer, the political influence of the measure must 

*I have used the critical edition of the National Insurance Act prei>ared by A. S. 
Comsma Carr. W. H. Stuart Gamett, and J. U. Taylor and have drawn freely from 
their admirable exposition of the act. 
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be left for future consideration. It is as a proposed scheme for 
dealing with certain social problems that we shall describe the 
general provisions of the act and consider them in this article. 

The National Insurance Act undertakes to offer partial remedies 
for two social ills, sickness and unemployment. In dealing with 
these questions it is also inevitably concerned indirectly with such 
other questions as poverty, sanitation, and the like. Since, how- 
ever, distinct schemes are proposed for dealing with sickness and 
unemployment, it will be well to give them separate treatment. 

Naturally the experience of Germany was taken into account 
when Mr. Lloyd George and his associates undertook the task of 
framing a bill which would compel every English wage earner to 
insurehimself against sickness and yet would not interfere too 
much with the voluntary societies for that purpose already exist- 
ing. In several important respects the measure finally adopted 
resembles that which has been in operation for a number of years 
in Germany. Both schemes make insurance compulsory, and 
both are national in scope. In other respects the two schemes 
differ widely. In Germany, for example, the old age pensions are 
paid out of the sickness and invalidity fund, whereas in England 
the imperial exchequer votes about £13,000,000 annually for 
that purpose. The result is that more of the money contributed 
to the insurance fand in England is available for the insured la- 
borers. Again, in Germany the fund available for paying bene- 
fits in the case of sickness is obtained entirely from contributions 
levied upon laborers and their employers, while in England the 
state contributes an additional sum. Furthermore, in Germany 
the insured population is classified, and the benefits are appor- 
tioned according to the rate of wages. In England no such 
distinctions will be made. Finally, from an administrative point 
of view, the German scheme differs from the English law in pro- 
viding a separate machinery for collecting and distributing the 
sickness and invalidity benefits. While the general scheme has 
been patterned upon that in force in Germany, therefore, the de- 
tails have been modified to suit English conditions and in some 
cases to conform to higher ideals. 

The scope and character of the act are colossal. There are in 
round numbers about 4f5,000,000 people in Great Britain. It is 
estimated that about 15,500,000 of these are engaged in manual 
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labor. The incomes of3,500,000 of the remainder are so small 
that they are relieved of the income tax. Of these 19,000,000 
people 14,700,000, it is estimated, will be insured against sick- 
ness under the new act. It is expected that 1,600,000 will in- 
sure themselves voluntarily under its provisions for that purpose, 
while the remaining 13,100,000 will be compelled to insure by 
law. Of this number, for whom the state will make insurance 
obligatory, it is estimated that 9,200,000 will be men and 3,900- 
000 women. Between four and five miUion persons are already 
insured in the various friendly societies. The new law, therefore, 
will more than double the number of insured persons in England. 
Moreover, these figures give a very imperfect notion of the far 
reaching results that will inevitably follow when the law goes 
into effect. The local officers who will administer the act will 
deal with the intimate family affairs of the household of every 
working man in the kingdom. The state, in fact, practically 
guarantees to every man, woman, and child of its inhabitants 
medicine and medical attendance as well as sustenance, and that 
without pauperization. How is it possible to carry out, even 
approximately, such a stupendous undertaking? 

The first problem, naturally, is to find the money. The Na- 
tional Insurance Act proposes that this task shall become the 
joint undertaking of the laborers, the employers, and the state. 
The proportionate share for each of the contributing parties 
varies. In general, for male laborers it is provided that the state 
shall pay 2d. per week, the laborer himself 4d., and his employer 
3d. In the case of women the state pays 2d., the employer 3d., 
and the laborer 3d. However, in case the daily wage of a la- 
borer does not exceed Is. 6d., the employee is exempt, the state 
pays Id. extra, and the employer has to find the balance. When 
the wage does not exceed 2s. the state still pays Id. extra, the 
employee Id., and the employer the remainder. When the wage 
is between 2s. and 2s. 6d, the state will pay 2d., the laborer 3d., 
and the employer the remainder. This scale is to be modified, 
however, in cases where the employee is under twenty-one years 
of age or where board and lodging are furnished by the employer 
in addition to the money wage. But in every case the burden of 
seeing that both contributions are paid rests upon the employer. 
It is his duty to ascertain whether he has any persons in his em- 
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ploy who ought to be insured under the terms of the act. If so 
he must purchase the stamps necessary to cover the amount of 
the contributions of both himself and his employee and must af- 
fix them to cards with which the employees will be provided for 
that purpose. He is thereupon permitted to retain the share of 
the employee from the wage of the latter provided he does so im- 
mediately. But he cannot later recover any contributions which 
he has failed to collect forthwith from the laborer. After the 
stamps are affixed it is the duty of the insured person to see that 
the cards are deposited with the proper authorities. 

Every person regularly employed whose annual wage does not 
exceed £160 per year is required to be insured, no matter what 
thecharacter of his employment may be. Thus clergymen and 
teachers, for example, would come under this provision unless 
they have been previously otherwise provided for. Every person 
engaged in any form of manual labor is required to be insured no 
matter what his wage may be. The term employment is construed 
broadly, so that a cabman driving the vehicle of another, for ex- 
ample, though not paid a regular wage, is required to be insured, 
and the owner of the vehicle is responsible for the contribution. 
If the income of any insured person should later be increased so 
as to make it greater than £160 per annum, such a person, if he 
so desires, can still remain a beneficiary of the insurance scheme 
as a voluntary contributor. But in that case the employer is re- 
lieved from all further obligations, and the insured person will 
pay the full amount. 

The benefits which an insured person is to receive in return for 
his contributions are of several kinds. In the first place, should 
he become sick he is entitled to free medicine and medical attend- 
ance by the physician of his choice. Of course this freedom of 
choice is limited to a certain extent. The committee charged with 
the administration of the law in a given locality will prepare and 
have ready a panel of the physicians in that locality who offer for 
that class of work. It is the right of the insured person to select 
at intervals to be agreed upon by the committee a physician from 
this panel. In case the physician so selected agrees to serve, the 
person who has selected him becomes his official patient until the 
period for which he was selected has expired. The state under- 
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takes to see that the physician is remunerated and that the pa- 
tient is furnished with medicines prescribed. 

Not only is an insured person entitled to free medicines and 
medical attention. He is also entitled to free treatment in a sana- 
torium throughout the remainder of his life, or as long as it shall be 
necessary, should he contract tuberculosis or any other disease that 
the Local Government Board may designate. These sanatoria, 
however, are not to be built from the insurance funds. The ex- 
isting institutions are to be utilized, and, where it is necessary, 
the imperial government will co-operate with the local author- 
ities to build as many sanatoria as shall be needed. The insur- 
ance committee merely has to undertake the task of providing 
the patient with a place in such an institution. Of course the 
committee will exercise its discretion in giving such treatment 
and will no doubt be guided largely by the advice of the medical 
members of the committee. 

In order to supply his needs while he is out of employment on 
account of sickness, or the needs of his family should he be placed 
in a sanatorium, it is provided that an insured person shaU re- 
ceive a weekly stipend of 10s.— -Ts. 6d. in the case of women — 
which shall begin on the fourth day of his illness and continue 
for twenty-six weeks. In case he should be ill for a longer period 
a stipend of 5s. per week for man or woman shall be paid through- 
out the period of illness. Before either of these stipends can be 
collected, however, it is necessary that a specified number of con- 
tributions shall have been made previously, twenty-six as a 
preliminary to the 10s. per week and 104 to the 5s. per week. 

An insured married woman or the wife of a man who is insured 
is to be allowed a 30s. maternity benefit at the time of confine- 
ment. The married woman who is herself insured will be entitled 
to an additional sickness or disablement benefit at the usual rate 
for women during the period of her confinement. The sickness, 
disablement, and maternity benefits will not be paid to a person 
who is being cared for in a hospital or sanatorium, however, 
though the two former may be paid to those dependent upon the 
insured person. Furthermore, the committee is to have theright 
to pay the maternity benefit in cash or otherwise at its discretion, 
the intention being to secure that a competent physician or mid- 
wife shall be in attendance upon the case. 
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The above-mentioned are the ''minimum benefits," that is they 
are guaranteed to every insured person by the government. In addi- 
tion to these an approved society, if it has an available surplus, 
may grant to its members additional benefits such as an increase 
in the convalescence pension. No such society, however, can pay 
death benefits from the funds collected under this scheme. 

One of the interesting features of this scheme is the attempt to 
make insurance compulsory and yet to leave it to the individual 
to choose the society in which he will insure, the societies them- 
selves being purely voluntary organizations. It is true that the 
Post Oflice will undertake to collect the contributions of those 
persons who decline to affiliate themselves with any society. But 
the law encourages all persons who have to be insured to join a 
society, since the Post Office merely pays to the contributor in 
case of illness the sum which has been placed to his individual 
credit by the combined contributions of himself, his employer, and 
the state. In other words, the Post Office assumes no risk but 
merely assists a contributor to lay up in store against a time of 
need. The societies, on the other hand, in return for the contri- 
butions undertake to guarantee to the insured person certain 
benefits whether he has himself contributed sufficient fimds for 
that purpose or not. 

Before a society will be accepted as fulfilling the requirements 
of the law it must have at least five thousand contributing mem- 
bers and must have the approval of the Insurance Commissioners. 
In order to obtain this approval the society must not be carried 
on for a profit, and its affairs, including the election of the com- 
mittee of management, must be under the control of its members. 
The only exception permitted to this rule is in the case of societies 
promoted by employers for the benefit of their employees in which 
the former are liable for a substantial contribution or are re- 
sponsible for the solvency of the society. Societies having f! 
members than five thousand may, and if they refuse shal 
grouped together so as to comply with this requirement, 
resources of the allied societies, in that case, are to be liabh 
the benefits that fall upon all the societies in the group. 

To co-operate with the approved societies in administering 
insurance scheme a system of commissions and committees 
be inaugurated. There will be four sets of Insurance Con 
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sioners, one for each geographical division of the United Kingdom, 
each to have control of the health fund of the country it repre- 
sents. The work of these commissioners is to be co-ordinated by 
a joint committee under a chairman who shall have a seat in the 
House of Commons in order to answer questions in that body. 
The commissioners also have the task of attending to the collec- 
tion of the contributions to the fund and of bringing into exist- 
ence and prescribing regulations for the local insurance commit- 
tees. One such committee must be appointed for each county or 
county borough,the membership and method of appointment being 
left largely in the hands of the commissioners. The law provides, 
however, that these committees shall not contain more than 
eighty nor fewer than forty members, that three-fifths of their 
membership shall come from the insured persons resident in the 
county, that one-fifth shall be chosen by the local government in 
the community, that a certain number shall be women, and that 
a certain number shall be members of the medical profession. 
These committees have the appointment of district committees 
for still smaller areas who shall cooperate with them in admin- 
istering in detail the payment of the benefits and related matters. 
One of the most troublesome questions with which the framers 
ofthe law had to deal was the relation of the members of the 
medical profession to the scheme. About ten years ago the Brit- 
ish Medical Association organized itself on a more democratic 
basis than formerly and undertook a reform of the abuses that 
had crept into the system of contract practice in vogue among 
the poorer classes. There is not space here to enter into the de- 
tails of these abuses. It is sufficient to say that, owing to the 
unscrupulous methods of certain societies, co-operating with phy- 
sicians who frequently had no better training than they had 
ideals, the people most in need of medical attention in many cases 
received very inadequate care. The medical association had 
made some progress toward remedying these conditions before 
the insurance bill was introduced. The doctors were naturally 
reluctant, therefore, to see their plans destroyed and a totally 
new scheme put in their place. The result was that while the 
bill was pending there took place what was practically a strike 
ofthe physicians. The members of the profession brought for- 
ward the following demand, (1) that no person having an in- 
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come of more than ten pounds per week should be entitled to a 
medical benefit, (2) that the patient should be permitted to have 
the physician of his choice, subject to the consent of the doctor to 
serve, (3) that the medical benefits should be administered by the in- 
surance committees instead of by the friendly societies, (4) that 
the method of remunerating the physicians — ^that is whether by 
the head or by the cases attended — should be left to the majority 
of the medical members of the district committees in the several 
localities, (5) that the remuneration should be what the profes- 
sion may regard as adequate in view of the work done, and (6) 
that the profession should have adequate representation on the 
local committees. To a certain extent the doctors ultimately 
won their fight on most of these points. Free choice of a phy- 
sician is granted with certain restrictions already indicated ; the 
profession has ample representation on the various boards and 
committees ; and the medical benefits are to be administered by 
the committees instead of by the societies. The other points at 
issue are for the most part left for settlement to the physicians 
and committees who vrill have to deal with local conditions. 

While the National Insurance Act may be rightly regarded as a 
stupendous attempt to promote the health of the English people, 
it is, nevertheless, not expected that it will interfere with the 
work of the local health and sanitation boards already in exist- 
ence. In fact the act provides that where it can be shown that 
sickness results from the failure of the local authorities to enforce 
existing sanitary regulations the insurance committees may re- 
cover from the local authorities the amount expended in benefits 
on account of such illness. In this way it is expected that the act 
win operate to promote better sanitary conditions at the same 
time that it alleviates the poverty that is the result of sickness. 

The second part of the National Insurance Act deals with the 
question of unemployment. This part of the act, however, is ad- 
mittedly an experiment and is limited for the present to laborers 
in certain trades. Broadly speaking these trades include brick- 
layers, carpenters, most joiners, painters, plasterers, paper 
hangers, all men engaged in making or repairing machinery or in 
operating machine tools, all men engaged in ship building, in 
making embankments, canals, and other permanent works, plate- 
layers, iron founders, sawyers, carriage builders, and laborers 
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working with them. Every such laborer is required to contrib- 
ute 2Vid. per week, which, with 2Vid. contributed by his employer 
and l%d. added by the state, makes up the total contribution re- 
quired. The board of trade undertakes to manage the scheme at 
the cost of the odd %d., so that 6d. per week will be left available 
to pay benefits. 

The benefits are to be alio ted under a modified deposit system, 
that is, a laborer when unemployed can draw one week's benefit 
to the amount of 7s. for every five weeks he has contributed. In 
other words, an insured person is entitled to draw out in the 
form of benefits 7s. for every ls.%d. that he has paid into the 
fund himself. It is provided also that if a laborer does not have 
occasion to receive the benefits to which he would have been en- 
titled he may at any time after he has reached the age of sixty- 
five years draw from the fimd a sum equal to the total amount 
of his own contributions with 2% per cent interest on the same. 

One of the most vexing questions that will arise in the admin- 
istration of this part of the act will be as to what constitutes un- 
employment. In order to meet this difficulty the act provides 
that when an insured person presents his claim at the local labor 
exchange the officer in charge shall have two alternatives. He 
may oflfer him suitable employment, or he may enter his name 
upon the list of those drawing unemployment benefits. But the 
question will arise as to what constitutes suitable employment. 
Should the laborer and the local exchange be unable to agree on 
this point the matter is to be left to a board of referees which is 
provided for in the act. There are certain kinds of employment, 
however, which a workman has a statutory right to refuse. He 
may, for example, refiise to accept employment at lower wages 
or on less favorable conditions than he has formerly had, unless 
his previous experience has demonstrated that he was incompe- 
tent for the work. Again, a laborer cannot be sent to another 
district at less than the customary wage for his trade in that dis- 
trict. The government has no intention of inaugurating a strike- 
breaking scheme. Indeed the law will materially strengthen the 
hands of the unions. The members of the unions will get their in- 
surance against sickness and against unemployment that is not 
the result of a labor dispute at a very much lower rate than they 
have been accustomed to pay in the past. As a result there will 
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naturally be more funds in the treasury of the union to pay strike 
benefits while a dispute is in progress. Furthermore, since the 
union societies will have the approval of the government, and 
since every laborer will be required to become a member of some 
society or else make his contributions on less advantageous terms 
at the Post Office, the unions may naturally expect to have an 
increased membership in consequence of the act. 

Such are the provisions of the most complicated and at the 
same time the most ambitious attempt at social betterment by 
legislation that the British government has yet undertaken. The 
leaders in this movement dream of decreasing the death rate, ban- 
ishing poverty, and in general promoting the welfare of those 
classes of citizens upon whom, after all, the state is largely de- 
pendent. It is easy to criticize now, when the vast amount of 
detail incidental to putting the new law into force seems to pre- 
sent almost insurmountable difficulties. And it must be admitted 
that the paternal measures which form so large a part of the pro- 
gram of present-day Liberals are radical departures from the 
basic theories of the Liberalism of a half century ago. Neverthe- 
less, the English people will probably, in the long run, take the 
same attitude toward this measure that they have recently taken 
toward other departures from the traditional policies of their 
government. If the good that results from the National Insur- 
ance Act seems to overbalance the evil the law will probably be 
accepted as a permanent measure, and in spite of the threats of 
Mr. Bonar Law, there is, therefore, little likelihood that either 
party will, in the near future do more than modify it to rem- 
edy defects which experience may reveal. 
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L^NB COOPBR 
President of the New York Theta Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa at Cornell Unirersity* 

Phi Beta Kappa is ''a Greek letter society.'* Beta and Kappa, 
B and K, the second two constituents of its name, are found in 
what we call the Roman alphabet also, and hence in the English. 
But the first is not; nor may the concept which Phi here repre- 
sents, "philosophia," be perfectly understood by those who never 
have received a literal message from the Greeks. 

Had we leisure to discuss the history of the separate words, 
"Philosophy, the Guide of Life," in which we render our noble 
motto, it would not be difficult to show how the name suggests 
an essential unity in all the diversity of ancient, mediae- 
val, and modem culture. The words "guide" and "life" do, in- 
deed, take on a different coloring when translated into other 
tongues, and interpreted for different stages of civilization : Die 
Philosophies der Leitstem des Lebens; La Philosophie, la Regie 
de la Vie, French, and German, and English life at least have a 
very different outward appearance, as have different epochs in 
the life and thought of a single nation. The resemblances between 
French thought in Abaelard of the twelfth century, for examplei 
and French thought in Loisy of the twentieth are not wholly on 
the surface. Yet in every age, in the chief of modem tongues, and 
to the most modem, who are often the most conservative, of 
their times, the word "philosophy" must remain essentially un- 
changed, and essentially Greek. 

Our Society was organized in the first year of our national in- 
dependence, at a time when the study of Greek and Latin authors 
was felt to be indispensable to the cultivation of philosophy and 
the study oi belles lettres in general— "beautiful letters," as the 
French so beautifully express it. Subsequently there has intervened 
abrief space— brief, that is, in the perspective of the centuries, 
and even in the history of our own nation— during which certain 
alleged exponents and purveyors of culture have seemed to feel 
otherwise. At all events we have beheld ostensible leaders of 
education, themselves sometimes owing the best that was in 
them to the study of Greek, yet acting as if they fancied that the 

*An address delivered after the initiation of new members. April 1. 1912. 
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study of less beautifiil letters might embellish the souls of our 
American youth quite as well as the most excellent letters of all ; 
I mean those most excellent letters in which the Homeric poems, 
the tragedies of Sophocles, the dialogues of Plato, and the books 
of the New Testament have come down to us. These intenrenient 
guides have told us, in effect, that any kind of mental pabulum 
is wholesome for a man, so long as he craves it; that one subject 
is just about as good as another in the curriculum, so long as no 
sneering demagogue has labeled it ''aristocratic"; and that the 
main principle in a general education no longer is, "Let a man 
deny himself, and take up his cross," but, ''Let every man follow 
his bent." Yes, and let the nation follow its bent, irrespective of 
that piece of counsel in the Nicomachean Ethics : "We must also 
observe the things to which we ourselves are particularly prone, 
as different natures have different inclinations, and we may as- 
certain what these are by a consideration of our feelings of pleas- 
ure and pain. And we must drag ourselves in the direction op- 
posite to them . . . . as we do when we pull a crooked stick 
straight." Under the elective system, the drift of the nation, as 
of individuals, led away from Greek, and for many reasons, the 
chief one being that Greek, like mathematics, is hard, bringing stu- 
dents to a consideration of their feelings of pain, and, unlike a 
part of the mathematics, has little obvious bearing upon the pro- 
duction and distribution of animal comforts or necessities. Yet 
there is reason to believe that the evil time of lost distinctions 
and educational anarchy in America is past, or passing; that 
Greek, for example, was in greatest peril about the beginning of 
the present century ; that a hundred signs now point to its com- 
ing rehabilitation ; and that many whom it formerly nourished, 
who latterly have been faint-hearted or treacherous in its defence, 
will shortly join in the wide-spread acclamation, when the sub- 
ject once more comes to its own. 

I venture to speak in this way, partly because of a conviction 
that the class of persons to which I have the honor of belonging 
—the teachers of modem vernacular literatures, and in particular 
of Bnglish— will ultimately be found to have exercised a potent 
influence in this rehabilitation of Greek. It may not be improper 
to say that I yield to none in the veneration of my own subject, 
the English language and literature. I will even venture to af- 
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firm that the teacher of his own vernacular has, with certain 
manifest disadvantages, certain paramotint advantages in the 
general ctilttire of his students over the teacher of any foreign lit- 
erature, whether ancient or modem ; nay more, that certain ad- 
vantages can accrue to the pupil only on the condition that his 
teacher from time to time shall approach the ancient or foreign 
literature through the vernacular. Having said so much, I shall 
not be misunderstood when I add that it is the most pernicious 
of errors to assume that one subject, considered in itself, is as im- 
portant as another in a general scheme of studies. Properly con- 
sidered, English, the most important of modem literatures ex- 
cept Italian, is a very feeble instrument of education indeed in 
comparison with the classics, if it be dissociated from them ; and 
if a severance were necessary between the ancient and modem, 
the modem had better be dropped from the curriculum, and the 
ancient, above all the Greek, retained. 

There is, at present, no likelihood that such a mischance will 
occur. What seems probable is that the teachers of modem lan- 
guages will more and more clearly recognize the impossibility of 
pursuing their respective subjects, French, German, Italian, Eng- 
lish, with students who are innocent of Greek and Latin. They 
will more and more insistently demand that what is fundamen- 
tal, what precedes in point of logic as well as time, shall be ac- 
quired by students before they approach the special investigation 
of a modem literature. In fact, during the past few decades, 
while Greek may have seemed to be losing ground, and Latin per- 
haps not to be gaining, eminent scholars in English have been 
sending out of our American universities a succession of young 
doctorsof philosophy convinced that the hope of the classics is 
the hope of any thorough general culture, and that the cause of 
English will stand or fall with that of Greek. What these emi- 
nent teachers of English have been doing, the eminent teachers of 
other modem literatures have likewise been doing, with the re- 
sult that we possess in the best-trained younger men and women 
in some of the more popular subjects of instruction a growing in- 
fluence in favor of the classics, to be added to the persistent in- 
fluence of classical scholars themselves. 

It would be impossible to explain in brief the cogent reasons 
that move these teachers of modem literature in their effort to 
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direct the younger generation betimes into the study of Greek and 
Latin; yet a few remarks upon the relation of our own literature 
to the classics may not at this point be lacking in suggestiveness. 

It will be granted, I suppose, that the first requisite in under- 
standing a poem^in any language is a measure of sympathy with 
its author. The reader must have bad certain experiences in 
common with the poet. Now, with exceptions so rare as to be 
negligible, the English poets, beginning with Chaucer, Spenser, 
Shakespeare, and Milton, and coming down to Wordsworth, 
Tennyson, and Browning, have had the common experience of 
reading Latin; and from Spenser and Milton to Tennyson and 
Browning, most of them read Greek before they wrote English 
poetry of any consequence. The inference is obvious; let us put 
it in the form of the advice which one of these very poets, Words- 
worth, gave to his nephew: "Remember, first read the ancient 
classical authors; then come to us, and you will be able to judge 
for yourself which of us is worth reading.'' Precisely so. Let 
our Freshmen and Sophomores first study Greek and Latin (and 
may we add history and mathematics? ); then, in the Jimior or, 
better, the Senior year, let them specialize if they will in English, 
and they will be able to judge for themselves what is worth 
while in that subject. As for prospective teachers of English, we 
may say to them: Remember, first acquaint yourselves with the 
method of interpretation and criticism which has been developed 
by twenty-three centuries of classical scholarship in Europe, and 
you will be able to judge for yourselves how much or how little 
variation there need be in applying this method to the study of 
the vernacular. 

Again, I suppose, it will be granted that on the part of a stu- 
dent, as distinguished from the naive and unformed reader, no 
greater mistake can be made than to fancy a particular thought 
or expression in an English author to be original with him, and 
a sure mark of his particular genius, when as a matter of fact it 
is not original with him, but comes, let us say, through a series 
of intermediate translations, from the Greek of Plutarch. There 
is a wonderful description in Shakespeare's Antony and Cleo- 
patra of the Egyptian Queen as she first appeared to the hero : 
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When she first met Mark Antony, she pursed np his heart, npon 

the riTer of C jdnus • . » 
The barge she sat in, like a Immished throne, 
Burned on the water; the poop was beaten gold, 
Purple the sails; and so perfumed, that 
The winds were loYC-sick with them; the oars were silver. 
Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke, and made 
The water which they beat to follow £EMter, 
As amorous of their strokes. For her own person. 
It beggared aU description; she did lie 
In her payilion— doth-of-gold of tissue— 
O'er-picturing that Venus where we see 
The fieincy outwork nature; on each side her 
Stood pretty-dimpled boys, like smiling Cupids, 
With diyers-colored fans, whose wind did seem 
To glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool. 
And what they undid did. 

Is the description original ? So far as I am aware, the only 
measure of its originality is the passage in North's Plutarch 
which Shakespeare happens to be adapting. It may be giren 
without further comment : 

"When she was sent unto by dirers letters • . . she . . . 
mocked Antonius so much that she disdained to set forward 
otherwise, but to take her barge in the river of Cydnus, the poop 
whereof was of gold, the sails of purple, and the oars of silver, 
which kept stroke in rowing after the sound of the music of flutes, 
howboys, citherns, viols, and such other instruments as they 
played upon in the barge. And now for the person of herself: 
she was laid under a pavilion of cloth of gold of tissue, appar- 
elled and attired like the goddess Venus commonly drawn in pic- 
ture; and hard by her, on either hand of her, pretty fair boys 
apparelled as painters do set forth god Cupid, with little fans in 
their hands, with the which they fanned wind upon her." 

Upon this showing, which seems to be the more original, 
Shakespeare, or the biographer of Chaeronea? And if Shake- 
speare and his age could draw such inspiration from Plutarch at 
two or three removes, why has Plutarch disappeared from the 
circle of humane studies to-day— that Plutarch who later fructi- 
fied the genius of a modem educator, Rousseau? Moreover, 
Plutarch is himself but a late and relatively unoriginal Greek. 
The ultimate sources of vital ideas, of ''philosophia", lie far be- 
hind him. 
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But again: it often happens that some portion of a modem au- 
thor is aknost unintelligible unless we are familiar with the Greek 
or Latin image which he has in mind. One is bound, for ex- 
ample, to think that Shelley's picture of himself in lines 289-295 
of Adonais must be well-nigh meaningless to the reader who is 
unacquainted with the Greek conception of the suffering wan- 
derer Dionysus: 

His head was bound with pansies oyerblown, 
And faded yiolets, white, and pied, and blue; 
And a light spear topped with a cypress cone, 
Ronnd whose rude shaft dark iTy-tresses grew 
Yet dripping with the forest's noonday dew. 
Vibrated, as the eyer-beating heart 
Shook the weak hand that grasped it. 

And certainly it makes the voluptuous nature of the hero in 
Wordsworth's poem of Ruth more comprehensible if our previous 
studies have shown us that the panther and dolphin are the 
classic companions of Dionysus in his joy : 

He was a lovely youth! I gness 

The panther in the wilderness 

Was not so fieiir as he ; 

And, when he chose to sport and play. 

No dolphin ever was so gay 

Upon the tropic sea. 

"Thepoetry of ancient Greece and Rome, and modem Italy, 
and our own country", says Shelley, in his Preface to The Revolt 
of Islam, 'lias been to me, like external nature, a passion and an 
enjoyment. Such are the sources from which the materials for 
the imagery of my Poem have been drawn. I . . . have read 
the Poets and the Historians and the Metaphysicians, whose 
writings have been accessible to me''. And he adds that the 
training he has received, with the feelings it has evoked, is not 
indeed the essential thing which makes men poets— ''to/ only 
prepares them to be the auditors of those who are.** 

One might go on to multiply examples endlessly. The truth 
is, English literature from the time of Chaucer, far from being 
original in the ordinary acceptation of the word, is derivative to 
an extent undreamed of by the layman; and though the immedi- 
ate sources of inspiration are often French and Spanish, more 
often, perhaps, Italian, the chief immediate source of most of the 
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ideas of our poets has been Latin— and the ultimate source is 
Greek. AH roads lead to Rome, is as true of Bnglish as of the 
modem Continental literatures; and a thousand roads lead back 
from Rome to Greece. Accordingly, the one great model of Eng- 
lish prose is Cicero, whose model was Demosthenes; and the 
great writers of Bnglish prose from Milton to Burke, and from 
Burke to Newman, have been familiar with either or both. And 
the two chief wells whence English poets have drawn their no- 
tions of poetic style, as well as their mythological allusions, have 
been Virgil and Ovid— Virgil, who takes his inspiration from 
Homer, and Ovid who collected and arranged pretty much all 
that is known of Graeco-Roman mythology. To an age that is 
eager for any short cut whatsoever to the intelligent reading of 
our English poets, I would say that a hundred hours devoted to 
Ovid and Virgil, even read in translations, would be worth thou- 
sands of hours spent upon most of the books in the list adopted 
for "Entrance English.'' Of the mythological allusions in 
Shakespeare 'for which a definite source can be assigned, it will 
be found that an overwhelming majority are directly due to Ovid, 
while the remainder, with few exceptions, are from Virgil." So 
says a competent investigator; and he adds: '*A man familiar 
with these two authors, and with no others, would be able to 
make all the mythological allusions contained in the undisputed 
works of Shakespeare, barring some few exceptions"— which we 
may here neglect. 

But we are not at present advocating a short cut to the inter- 
pretation of modem authors; if we were, it would be time to say 
something about the necessity of studying the English Bible be- 
fore attempting to read authors who knew it by heart, and who 
use its thought and language as a common possession of the 
reading public. What we are advocating is a short cut to that 
inner substance of the Greek classics, that ''sophia", which the 
Greeks especially loved, that leaven which has diffused itself, by 
way of Rome, throughout all modem literatures. There is but 
one short cut to the substance of Greek, and that way lies through 
the letters which enfold it. They 'are not dead, and they do 
not kill. The eternal spirit which inhabits those letters imparts 
its life to them, and makes them beautiful. There really is no ar 
guing about the matter; only those who know that spirit, incar- 
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nate in those letters, are in a position to speak of the value of 
either in a system of education. Emphatically must we add that 
those who have dabbled in Greek, and have not loved it, or do 
not now love it, are not in a position to speak on the subject; 
nor are those who never had an opportunity of studying it. But 
the latter class at least may attend to the words of a teacher of 
Bnglish when he says: In nine cases out often, the undergradu- 
ates who think the best thoughts and express them in the best 
way, and who utter righteous judgment when they examine the 
standard modem authors, are those who have studied, or are 
studying, Greek and Latin. "A great London editor told me," 
observes Goldwin Smith in his Reminiscences, "that the only 
members of his staff who wrote in good form from the beginning 
had practised Latin verse." "In regard to antiquity as an ele- 
ment of education, "say 8 an eminent Russian, Professor Zielinski, 
"people are disposed to deem it merely a singular survival, which 
has maintained its footing in our modem school curriculum in 
some unintelligible way, and for some unintelligible reason, but 
which is destined to make a speedy and final disappearance. But 
the man who understands the true position of affairs will rejoin 
that antiquity, owing both to historical and psychological 
causes, is, and must be considered, an organic element of educa- 
tion in European schools, and that if it be destined to disappear 
entirely, its end will coincide with the end of modem European 
culture." 

In America, the members of the Society of Phi Beta Kappa dare 
not regard themselves as unconcerned in the cultivation of 
Greek letters and the diffusion of the Hellenic spirit. And the 
duty of these members with respect to the classics is clear and 
simple. The influence such a body represents is sufficient to di- 
vert thousands of new students every year into the pursuit of 
classical subjects; it is sufficient within a decade to convert 
twenty American universities into as many leading institutions 
in humane studies; it is sufficient to accomplish this, if each indi- 
vidual who has faith in Greek will attempt at the beginning of 
every academic term to implant his faith in the heart of two 
other persons. The effort must begin with individuals. Let us 
shake off our apathy and indifference, our timorous regard for 
vulgar opinion, our supine acquiescence in a state of affairs which 
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we know to be evil; and let tts resolutely send our most promis- 
ing pupils, and younger fellow-students, to the tables where gen- 
erations of those who hungered and thirsted after wisdom have 
been fed, and felt no lack. 

And let us otherwise strive, according to our powers, to make 
this Society perform its office in the body educational. At many 
of our colleges and universities, an election to the Society 
of Phi Beta Kappa at present constitutes the only distinction 
which is conferred upon pure scholarship without an attendant 
pecuniary reward. By our words and actions let us make dear 
that we believe in the distinction; because it sets a premium on 
the men and women whose nominal and real business in a place 
of study are eminently one and the same, that is, the business or 
activity of students; and because it puts the mark of high success 
upon the sort of men and women for whom an idealist like Bzra 
Cornell wished to found a university. After a period in ed- 
ucation during which everything has been tolerated save ortho- 
doxy, let us tolerate orthodoxy. Furthermore, in order to en- 
hance the distinction, we need not hesitate openly to condemn, 
wherever it may appear, the shallow thinking that gives honor 
to the man whose nominal business is study, but who slights his 
manifest duty, and succeeds, apparently, at something else. A 
characteristic of the vulgar, says the caustic Ulysses, is their 
frantic worship of a tinsel success that is not connected with the 
permanent issues of life : 

One touch of nature makes the whole world kin, 
That all with one consent praise new-bom gawds . . . 
And give to dust that is a little gilt 
More laud than gilt o'er-dusted. 

But our Society may say to the world, in the language of King 
Agamemnon : 

Why, then, you princes. 
Do yon with cheeks abashed behold our works. 
And call them shames? which are indeed nought else 
But the protractivc trials of great Jove, 
To find persistive constancy in men : 
The fineness of which metal is not found 
In Fortune's love; for then the bold and coward. 
The wise and fool, the artist and unread, 
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The hard and soft, seem all affined and kin. 
Bat in the wind and tempest of her frown, 
Distinction, with a broad and powerfbl fiaii, 
Pnffing at all, winnows the Hght away; 
And what hath mass or matter, by itself 
Lies rich in yirtae and nnmingled. 
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Al^FSBD AlXAM KBRN 

Millaaps Coliece 

Mr. Francis Wilson in his entertaining biographj of the most 
beloved American actor, Joseph Jefierson, tells this incident: 
"Jefferson gave Crane and me a treat one day by reading as 
Irwin Russell's poems, a collection of negro dialect verses which 
Je&rson said would one day rank high. The line 

'If we are sinning we need the more your prayers,' 

he called Shakespearean."* 

That Jefferson was correct in his estimate of Russell's verse is 

becoming more and more evident with each passing year. This 

is not surprising when we consider the n ature of Russell's work. In 

one respect at least he closely resembles Keats— the influence which 

he has exerted upon the writers who have followed him has been 

out of all proportion to the volume of his work. The author of 

"Marse Chan" and "Meh Lady" and the creator of "Unde Rem- 

us," have become widely known for their delineation of the 

Southern negro in literature ; indeed, it is not too much to say 

that their literary reputation rests largely upon this delineation 

and that in their pages the negro as a literary character has 

reached his highest development. And yet with a modesty 

which reminds us of Sir Walter Scott's criticism of the novels of 

Jane Austen,t each of these writers has borne testimony to the 

influence of Russell in his own literary development. Thomas 

Nelson Page dedicated his first volume, Befo^ de War^-Echoes in 

Negro Dialed^X *'To the memory of Irwin Russell who awoke the 

flrst echo;" and in a private letter he wrote: ''Personally I owe 

much to him. It was the light of his genius shining through his 

* See page 273 of Wilson's biography. This line does not occur In the 
Poems; Jefferson probably had reference to the following lines from "Christ- 
mas Night In the Quarters*' : 

"Tou bless us, please, sab, eben ef we*s doin* wrong to-night; 
Kase den we'll need de blessln* more'n ef we's doln* ri^t.*^ 

t"Read again for the third time at least Pride and Prejudice. That young 
lady has a talent for describbig the Inyolyements of feellnn and diaractera 
of ordinary life which Is to me the most wonderful that I ever met with. 



pity such A J^ted creature died so early." Sir Walter Scotfa Jommml, 
tWritten m conjunction with A. C. Gordon. Scrthnen, 1901. 
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dialect poems— first of dialect poems then and still first— that led 
my feet in the direction I have since tried to follow."* 

Joel Chandler Harris in his "Introduction" to the /V^i^tr of Rus- 
sell placed him "among the first— if not the very first— of Southern 
writers to appreciate the literary possibilities of the negro char- 
acter;" and concluded by saying: "I do not know where could 
be foimd today a happier or more perfect representation of negro 
character." Nor do 1, unless it be in the pages of "Uncle Remus" 
himself. 

Russell is now generally recognized as the pioneer in that ro- 
mantic revival which since 1870 has dominated Southern litera- 
ture and which includes among its writers Joel Chandler Harris, 
Thomas Nelson Page, George W. Cable, Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock, James Lane Allen, and others. His work in itself is as 
slight as his influence was far-reaching— slight both as to its con- 
tent and its amount. Nearly all of his verse is included in the lit- 
tle volume published by the Century Company in 1888.t In ad- 
dition to the poems there published, the following have also ap- 
peared: 

"The Hysteriad." Scrilmer's Magazine, XVI, 759. 

"The Romaunt of Sir Kuss." Scribner's Magazine, XIX, 799. 

"A Symbol." Birds, Dec, 1898; Library of Southern Litera- 
hire, p. 4620. 

"Lines to a Young Lady Friend." Library df Southern Litera- 
ture, p. 4618. 

Since Russell's fame is destined to increase with the growing 
importance of Southern literature, and it is desirable that all of 
his poems be preserved in a permanent and accessible form, 
I have here ventured to republish the poems which have 
hitherto appeared only in newspapers, and to add to them an 
album verse which has as yet been unpublished. It is believed 
that these poems, together with those which have been mention- 
ed above, comprise his entire poetic output. 

The first two poems and the fourth were printed in the New 
Orleans Picayune of June 2, 1907, in an interesting and valuable 
article by Mrs. Maggie Williams Musgrove of Port Gibson, Mis- 

•Publlshed in the MUlsaps CoUegian, March, 1899. See also Page's poem 
"One Mourner" In Befo* de War, page 127. 

tPoem« by Irwin Bussell. Repabllflhed In 1906 with the addition of the 
poem "Going." 
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sismppi. The first is taken from the antograph albnm of her 
sister, Miss Ella B. Williams. 

TO MISS ELLA WILLIAMS 

It naed to be, in ancient times, 
Before Old Nick invented rhymes, 
That people scorned deoeitfol arts, 
And kept their friendship in their hearts. 

The fashion's changed— how well it looks, 
To write onr feelings down in books ! 
For thus each man his mind may paint, 
And make a sinner seem a saint. 

Here in this book, in many a line. 
Lord ! How the writer's yirtnes shine ! 
How noble, tender, soft and sweet 
The sentiments that they repeat I 

If yon belieyed one-half they say 
Yon'd be at least as soft as they ; 
Bnt yon are blessed with common sense. 
And know the worth of such pretense. 

Bnt on these pages, still, appear 
Some thoughts yon know to be sincere ; 
Select the truest and the best. 
And take them as by me expressed. 

The poem which follows is also from an antograph albnm, and 
was written nndemeath some verses which Rnssell had qnoted: 

TO MISS MOLLIE MORRIS 

I've kept your book a long, long time. 
And only written borrowed rhyme ; 
But evils always have their cures ; 
These lines are mine— I mean, they're yours I 

Perhaps you'll think such wretched verse 
Can only make the matter worse ; 
But what of that?— just think away — 
I only care for what you say. 

And if you say what's too severe. 
What then? I won't be there to hear. 
So I'm content on either hand ; 
Your humble servant to command. 
April 2, 1878. Iswm RnssBix. 
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It was the age of the autograph albttni, and Rntsell, with his 
ready wit and impromptn Terses, mnst haTe been in great de- 
mand by the owners thereof. He "dashed off*' much of his best 
Terse and held with one of his own characters that "science comes 
by natnr'; dat's de way it is wid me." As has been said of Her- 
rick, "his genius was of the kind which carves cherry-stones, not 
ofthe hind which hews great fignres from the living rock," and 
he carved them ofttimes none too carefully at that; but even in his 
very carelessness lies a certain charm— the finish of the stone is 
not so fine as to cause us to forget the cherry which surrounded 
it, nor is the carving so accurate as to remove all traces of the 
artist who cut it. Professor R. S. Ricketts of Millsaps College, 
to whom I am indebted for the following lines written in a girl's 
album, and who was himself a neighbor of Russell in Port Gib- 
son in 1871-73, has told me that one of the young poet's most 
marked traits was his fondness for children, with whom he was 
exceedingly popular. Something ofthe gentle playfulness which 
must have endeared him to them, and even to those who were 
older, appears in this slight tribute, which has never before been 
published : 

*'A school girl next, she curls her hair in papers. 
Discards her doll, bribes Betty for romances. 
Playful at church and serious when she dances." 

ROGBSS. 

Can this be true ? Was Samuel R. a prophet ? 
I only guess, for I know nothmg of it. 
Come albums after dolls ? By my attesting. 
You'll never find them half so interesting. 

Russell's first effort* was no more promising than that of many 
a greater poet. Of it Mrs. Musgrove says: "The following 
verses were written for the Port Gibson Standard of October 13, 
1871, by Irwin Russell, then a youth of about eighteen years of age. 
They were called forth by some lines in the preceding number of 
the Standardhj Miss Sallie Massie, the "Ishmael" to whom Rus- 
sell's poem is dedicated. Miss Massie had chosen her pen name 
because, as she said, her poetry would share the fate of Ishmael 
—every man's hand would be against it." 

rrhe Port Oilwon Standard for 1868-69 contained a poem by Bnssell 
beginning, 

"In the year of the dragon, three million and two, 
In the reign of the Bmperor I>onohoo," 
but the paper containing the poem 1b miealng from the flies. 
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SfflPS FROM THE SEA 
To "Ishmacl" 

With a trembling hand she launched them 

On the eTer-shifting tide, 
And she stood on the beach and watched them 

Par ont on the ocean glide, 
Till their shadowy shrouds had mingled 

With the mists the j sailed to meet, 
And the rainbow-tinted masses 

Receiyed her fairy fleet. 

Her dearest hopes were their cargo. 

Her fancy furnished the chart. 
And to guide them upon the voyage 

The compass was her heart. 
With their gossamer pennants flying 

And their silken sails outspread. 
O'er a strange, mysterious ocean 

The goblin vessels sped. 

When the years had passed, she waited 

On the golden sands of the beach 
That her long expected flotilla 

Was never destined to reach ; 
And she asked of the murmuring sea-breeze, 

And again of the wa^es around. 
The question often repeated, 

"Are my vessels homeward bound ?" 

And there came to her never an answer. 

She asked in vain of the wave— 
And the sighing breezes swept past her 

And never an answer gave ; 
But she patiently watched and waited 

For the coming home of her ships. 
Till the bloom of her beauty had faded. 

And the smiles had forgotten her lips. 

At last, when its fetters were broken. 

Her spirit fled over the sea 
In search of her long-missing vessels— 

Wherever those vessels might be. 
In the country of dreams and of spirits. 

All wrecked on a treacherous strand, 
She found her good ships and their cargo. 

Her hopes, buried deep in the sand. 
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Neyer we know when we launch them 

The way that onr vessels will roam, 
Nor know we when to expect them, 

If ever, returning home. 
To some they come predonslj laden 

Prom short and from prosperous trips. 
But the most of us vainly are waiting 

For the coming home of our ships. 

Hisgift of impromptu composition is illustrated not only by 
his album verses but also by the stories, still current in Port 
Gibson, of how he came to write certain poems. His master- 
piece, "Christmas Night in the Quarters," was not a carefully 
constructed poem, as many would suppose, but the direct result 
of a passing inspiration. Having witnessed one morning in Port 
Gibson the laughable outcome of a negro's remonstrance with a 
mule, and while the mood of the incident was still upon him, he 
dashed off what is perhaps his most popular poem, "Nebuchad- 
nezzar." The poem which follows was also the result of a pass- 
ing fancy, or at any rate sprang full-fledged from the brain of its 
author. Russell had always been interested in printing and was 
frequently to be found in the office of the Port Gibson RevetUSy 
where he sometimes obligingly turned his literary talent to ac- 
count when the paper was short of copy. "Dat Peter** is said to 
have had its origin in some such way. Upon being asked for 
something to fill up space in the forthcoming number, he seized a 
piece of proof paper, and holding it against the door of the print- 
ing office, scratched off "Dat Peter"— and buried in the files of the 
little county newspaper the poem has remained until the present 
moment : 

DAT PETER 

I'se been a-watchin' people an' deir doings all my Ufe, 
An' sometimes I obsarves to Sophonisby^dat's my wife— 
Dat nuffin' seldom happens what I doesn't 'spect to see : 

But Peter, 

Dat Peter! 

He gits away wid me. 

You see he's been to Oakland, an' his lamin' is profound ; 
I heered him sayin' yes'day dat de yearth kep' tumin' round! 
Dat 'pears to me ridiculous— but I nebber wus to school— 

And Peter. 

Dat Peter! 

He 'lows dat I'se a fool. 
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Well, mebbe so ; I mottt be, but I doesn't think it's true ; 
I aint so wise as Peter, but I knows a thing or two : 
Bf I kain't run as £ast as some, I manages to crawl- 
But Peter, 
Dat Peter! 

He thinks he knows it alL 

He wears a suit ob store-do'es, an' a fine fibe dollar hat! 
Who eber heered de like afore ob sich gwine on as dat? 
He iles his har, he do ; an' goes a-sparkin' eb'ry night ; 

Why Peter, 

Dat Peter! 

I guess he thinks he's white. 

I really think ef Peter would rent a leetle patch ob land. 
An' settle down to crappin', dat he'd hold a better hand; 
De debbil's gwine to set him back afore his game is done ; 

But Peter, 

Dat Peter! 

He say he's twenty-one. 

Well, let de nigger slide— I could say suffin' ef I mont, 

But I has Oder matters to be projeckin' about. 

I'se jubious how he'll come out— hab to wait a while an' see. 

But Peter, 

Dat Peter! 

He's most too much for me. 

As a poem it deserves rank with "Norvem People," "Selling a 
Dog," and others of the better sort in his Tolume of poems. Its 
interest as a revelation of negro life and character just after the 
war lies chiefly in its description of the effects of education upon 
the younger generation of slaves. The poem is the more valuable 
because among the many phases of negro life in the seventies 
which he portrayed in his poems, that of the effect of education 
upon the negroes was lacking; it thus serves to render more 
complete his already comprehensive and intimate presentation of 
the unreconstructed free negro. 
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Defense and Illustration of the Dom Juan 
of Moliere 

Bbrt Edwaed Young 

Profcfltor of Romanic I«aiigiuigefl in Vanderbilt UniTenitr 

At the instance of the editor of a new series of French classics, 
planned for American nse by an English publishing house, the 
writer of this article examined a number of the least known plays 
of Moli^, such as VEcoU des maris^ U Midecin tnalgrf lui 
and Dam Juan, DEcoU des maris is well thought of by French- 
men, and formerly had considerable TOgue. Le Midecin malgrS 
/»/ is often played today on the French stage, principally as a 
curtain raiser, and there are one or two inconsiderable annotated 
editions for the use of English readers. The Dom Juan has been 
played infrequently since its original production in 1665, but is 
generally Tcry much better known in adaptations and in operatic 
form than in the original of Moliere. So far as I know, there is 
no adequate edition for the use of even advanced students except 
the one which appears in the definitive edition of the author's 
work published by Hachette in Paris. 

I have found a very general opinion among French critics that 
Dom Juan should be classed with Tartuffe and the Misanthrope^ 
and perhaps with les Femmes savanies, as one of Moliere's three 
great masterpieces. Thus, Saintsbury classes it as one of the 
three greatest comedies, and adds that "Dom Juan is of all of 
Moliere's heroes least exposed to the charge of being an abstrac- 
tion rather than a man." Dowden calls it a "vigorous study of 
character touched with the light of romance." Victor Cousin in 
h\B SociStS franqaise au XVII e Steele calls this play "the most 
profound work of Moliere, in which he is the equal of Aristophanes, 
of Shakespeare and of Comeille." Yet it is one of the very least 
known to those who are not specialists in classical French litera- 
ture. So far as I know, it has never been accessible to colkge 
students in anything except large complete editions of the au- 
thor's works. 

To the average American the title calls up only a certain licent- 
ious poem by Byron relating the adventures of a dandy of the 
Regency period in English history, or else it suggests the immor- 
tal opera of Mozart— containing what is perhaps the most su- 
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perb overture in all opera— a noble expression, it is tme, and yet 
onlj a gracefitl musical composition which is far from reproduc- 
ing the spirit of Moliere's drama. 

I should not go so far as to say that the play of Moliere as it 
stands is fit to go into the hands of younger students. Yet no 
one can justly charge that Moliere ever wrote anything that was 
debasing or obscene, when everything is considered. Perhaps, 
more than any other dramatist, comic or tragic, he kept in mind 
that the true function of the stage is to improve the manners and 
morals of the world. Throughout his works there runs a pro- 
foundly moral tone, mingled with a melancholy sadness at the 
follies of mankind. This latter renders him unique among comic 
satirists. It is grossly unfair to class any one of his plays as an 
outlaw from good society, and especially one that was meant as 
a strong protest against the growing immorality of the court of 
Louis XIY. 

The legend of Don Juan (as the name is usually written) has 
been current in various European countries. In its distribution, 
its wide appeal, it may be compared to that of Faustus. The 
characters vary according to the country in which the story is 
found, but generally the protagonist is a profligate nobleman of the 
later period of chivalry ; endowed with high birth and handsome 
person, wealth and attractive manners, but absolutely devoid of 
moral integrity. Apparently the story is first crystallized in an 
ancient chronicle of Seville, where the following incidents are re- 
lated: "Don Juan Tenorio, a member of an illustrious family be- 
longing to the Twenty-four of Seville, killed one night the Com- 
mander Ulloa, after having abducted his daughter. The Com- 
mander was buried in the convent of St. Francis, in which his 
family possessed a chapel. The Franciscan monks desiring to 
put an end to the debauches of Don Juan, whose distinguished 
birth protected him from ordinary justice, decoyed him into their 
monastery one night under pretext of an intrigue and condemned 
him to death. They then caused the rumor to circulate that Don 
Juan had come to the chapel and insulted the Commander in his 
tomb, and that the statue had swallowed him up and carried 
him off to Hades." 

The poets of the olden time preferred to take seriously this ver- 
sion of the prudent Franciscans, and attributed the punishment 
to the wrath of heaven. 
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In the first quarter of the seTenteenth century Tirso de Molina, 
a Spanish monk, put the story into a semi-religious romantic 
drama— ^/ Burlador de Seville y canvidado de piedra—axLi, this 
seems to be its first introduction into formal literature. 

From Spain the drama passed into other countries. It was a 
faTorite subject of the Italian poets. Fitzmaurice-Kelley finds 
variants of the story in Picardy , and at points so far apart as 
Iceland and the Azores. He also recognizes certain elements in 
the Spanish version that were taken from the French story of 
Robert the Devil. 

To Tirso de Molina, however must be granted the credit of the 
first incarnation of Don Juan. His drama, El Burlador de Se- 
villa y convidado depiedra^ after being printed at Barcelona in 
1630, soon gained popularity and was brought out in Italy, 
where it was frequently given in pantomine by the Italian ac- 
tors. Curiously, they accounted for its permanent vogue and 
potency by saying that Tirso de Molina, the original author, had 
sold his soul to the devil for fame. By 1657 the story had pene- 
trated into France and was dramatized by Dorimond in 1659, 
by DeVilliers in 1661, by Moliere in 1665, by Rosimond in 1669, 
and by Thomas Comeille in 1677. It passed then into England, 
where Shad well made use of it in 1676, and doubtless others used 
it later in adapted forms. In Germany the subject appealed to 
the poets of the Romantic School, and in 1829 Grabbe attempted 
to unite it with the Faust story in a tragedy called Don Juan et 
Faust^ which was produced at Frankfort with some success. 

In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries the story made its 
appeal to the Italians, and Goldoni wrote his Don Giovanni Te- 
norio; and to the Spanish, Zamorra and Espronceda writing re- 
productions of the original Spanish creation. But the most cur- 
ious resuscitation of the type of the character in Spain is the pro- 
tagonist in Zorrilla's Z7^?n /»a» Tenorio, which is still usually 
played in all large cities in Spain on All Souls* Day, the second of 
November. While this has come to be regarded as an essentially 
national work, it is considered by some critics as little more than 
an adaptation of the elder Dumas' Z^^»y2M(»& Aforana, which 
in its turn is more than a reminiscence of M^rimee's novel les 
Ames de purgatoire. 

Thus we see that the legend has had general vogue. Its sus- 
tained popularity in European capitals has, doubtless, been due 
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principally to the great opera of Mozart, which for one hundred 
and twenty-fiTC years has held its own on the operatic stage. 

In 1665, Moliere was in a quandary. His Tartuffe had got it- 
self prodnced only to be attacked by the bigots and driven from 
the stage. This interdiction annoyed the author extremely, for 
into Tartuffe he had put his greatest genius. It is even said that 
the author was so piqued that he determined to retire from the 
stage. While he was coming now to the height of his fame and 
material prosperity, yet the nemesis of ill health and domestic 
unhappiness had begun to pursue him. Up to the production of 
Tartuffe^ the poet had worked almost exclusively for the amuse- 
ment of Louis XIY and his court. Even for such philistines as 
Mile, de la Valliere or the farmer-general Pouquet, he had sacri- 
ficed a part of his talent. Feeling that he had need of the practi- 
cal emoluments and the liberty of action that would accrue to 
him from political influence and royal favor, he had become a 
recognized member of the Court. This gave him a very intimate 
view of all the frivolity, the false politeness, and the profound 
shallowness that was concealed beneath its glistening exterior. 

Forbidden then to go on with the production of Tartuffe^ and 
importuned by his actors for a new piece for their theatre, Moliere 
thought he saw a chance to reproduce in a different guise the les- 
son of his great satire against bigotry and hjpocrisy, and to 
prove his sincerity and moral purpose in writing it by a blast 
against atheism. He saw in the current legend of Dom Juan (to 
use his spelling of the name), then being produced on the Parisian 
stage with a parade of supernatural features, a vastly deeper 
significance than had yet been brought out; he saw in it an op- 
portunity to write for the "real public and for France," warning 
them against the growing degeneracy and decay at the top. It 
is not impossibe that the poet, being only human, welcomed an- 
other opportunity to attack "ces Marquis" whom he had so rid- 
iculed in the Impromptu de Versailles and was to ridicule later in 
the Misanthrope, He had suffered much from the arrogant nobles 
who failed to understand his worth and treated him as a jester 
and a servant, not to mention the sensualists who were con- 
stantly trying to break up his home. 

Examining the subject, Moliere saw great possibilities in the 
theme but little excellence in the treatment then in vogue. The 
fantastic supernatural element which had been emphasized by 
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the other troupes failed to appeal to a realist of his type. Nor did 
he care for the coarse pruriencj which cheap actors and Italian 
clowns made so much of. He saw the possibilities of the plot as 
a pendant to his Tartuffe^ as has been pointed out by Victor 
Cousin. Dom Juan and Tartuffe belong, in fact, to the same fam- 
ily of egotists; one violating boldly human and divine laws, the 
other violating them in secret. Tartuffe was a poor and humble 
man, who was trying to raise himself in the world through the 
pretence of religion; Dom Juan Moliere made a proud and bril- 
liant courtier, like the good models all about, a perfect gentle- 
man, an insatiable betrayer of women, without fear of any curb 
of the law, a man loaded with debts but paying his creditors 
with words, mocking God and the devil, ridiculing everything, 
and yet not altogether devoid of a certain reckless bravery and 
jaunty generosity. Yet the author could not forbear to infringe 
slightly upon the theme of the Tartuffe, and thus toward the last 
of the play we find the hero becoming an arrant hypocrite. It is 
inevitable that these two profound and brilliant studies of the 
false believer and the unbeliever, the bigot and the skeptic, should 
overlap at certain points. 

The principal characters in this play are Dom Juan ; Sganarelle, 
his valet, a foil to the hero, inherited from the Spanish original; 
Blvire, a lady whom Dom Juan had abandoned after a false mar- 
riage; a number of peasant characters; a beggar; the stone 
statueoftheCommander whom Dom Juan had murdered after 
seducing his daughter. The exposition in Act I gives us all the 
evil characteristics of Dom Juan from the mouth of his valet. 
This valet, we may presume, represents the staid and sober mor- 
ality of the French middle classes, the bourgeoisie which had re- 
mained faithful to the religious beliefs and was obstinately hos- 
tile to the libertinism of the great nobles. Sganarelle not only 
tells of the evil ways of his master, but also remonstrates with 
him directly, and warns him of the outcome. In the second we 
have the three peasants, two of them being women who have 
been courted by Dom Juan, and the third being the stupid lover 
of one of the peasant women. This act contains interesting 
peasant dialect, of which Moliere was one of the first to recog- 
nize the dramatic effectiveness. It is such a patois as we can 
hear even today in the vicinity of Paris. Many of the dialect 
words we can find in George Sand. The double scene between 
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Dom Juan and the two peasant women, in which he makes love 
to both of them at the same time, is one of the cleverest pieces of 
work in dramatic literature. Act III contains a number of good 
scenes. Sganarelle, the valet, is shown in a doctor's habit, and 
indulges in some of the satire against physicians that Moliere V7as 
so fond of. Scene 2 of this act, introducing a beggar, has been 
highly praised by French critics, especially in its original form. 
It shows the simple faith and piety of a mendicant, who believes 
in the goodness of God in the midst of his poverty. The remain- 
der of this act is taken up with the pursuit of Dom Juan by the 
infuriated brothers of Blvire. At the last part of the act, Dom 
Juan comes to the tomb of the Commander whose daughter he 
had deceived, and whom he had finally murdered. Out of pure 
recklessness, he approaches the tomb of the Commander, salutes 
his statue and invites him to take supper with him. The Com- 
mander nods his head in token of his acceptance. The fourth act 
brings a merchant, who seeks without result to collect money 
due him. The father of Dom Juan, who endeavors to draw him 
back from the primrose path of dalliance, gets well mocked also 
for his pains as does the unfortunate Elvire who, before taking 
the veil, comes to give him a final warning. In the fifth act Dom 
Juan turns hypocrite, and rejoices his old father's heart 
by professing conversion. In the fifth act comes the pow- 
erful passage on hypocrisy that has usually been inter- 
preted as Moliere's parting shot at those who had destroyed his 
Tartuffe. From this point on, the end comes quickly, until the 
moment of his arrival at supper with the statue, when the earth 
opens, and thunder rolls, and Dom Juan is swallowed up into 
hell-fire. 

Such is the theme of this play. It was put on the stage with 
elaborate decoration and ran for fifteen profitable performances 
until Lent 1665. After Easter it was not brought out again. 
According to the tradition, the king suggested to Moliere that it 
would be better for all parties to suppress the play, and gave 
him ample indirect compensation for his disappointment. 

The play is rather loosely put together, and shows little of the 
art of construction manifest in Tartuffe or in that superb piece 
of work. Us Femnus savantes. It is called a comedy, but taken 
as a whole it is more of a tragedy ; the amusing incidents have 
the effect of bringing out in stronger relief the really somber char- 
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acter of the play, since Moliere contented himself with taking the 
original melodrama and sketching out a plaj from it along bet- 
ter and more original lines, and the result is practically only a 
dramatic sketch, or series of tableaux. 

In his recent biography of Moliere, a work that will rank as a 
great contribution to literary criticism, Professor Brander Mat- 
thews has made a striking comparison of this work with Shake- 
speare's Hamlet, reminding us that Shakespeare took over an 
earlier "Hamlet," preserving its plot and elevating it by purging 
away its baser horrors and by filling it with his own ampler phi- 
losophy.. He shows that Moliere followed a similar course, 
purging away the supernatural dross and elevating it by a trans- 
formation oiDomJtian himself. The comparison is an apt one. 
Moliere found a mediaeval sensualist and left us the sinister per- 
sonality oi RstYtntetTLthotTLtvLrj grand seigneurmauvais hamme. 

It is just because Moliere worked such great improvements in 
the original that his work is deserving of more consideration. 
He found in the Spanish melodrama a coarse and vulgar hero, 
who was calculated to draw money into the box-office, but to 
teach no great lessons. He developed this character from a mere 
sensualist into one with all the attributes and all the dangerous 
attractiveness of the debauched marquises and dukes of his time. 
The traditional Spanish hero was brought back to common hu- 
manity and made veracious and natural. A legend which had 
originated in a mediaeval convent and had been perpetuated in 
the liturgical drama of Spain and Italy was thus broadened out 
under Moliere's hand until it became modem and cosmopolitan. 

Moliere did much for the story in reducing the importance of 
the supernatural. As has been well pointed out, he enlists our 
interest, not in what happened to Dom Juan, but in what he 
is. The play is in some sort a forerunner of the modem psycho- 
logical drama, and we can read into it the orderly progression and 
development of character that is demanded by the modem drama. 
This is something that practically no other play of the times 
gives us. 

In another respect this play is notable ; it is an early excursion 
into the romantic comedy (or tragedy, if you like). It does not 
vent its satire directly on society or on individuals, but tells a 
story pof tically in dramatic form, with comic touches. It is 
fromthisfigureof Don Juan and not from the mediaeval hero 
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that Mozart got his motive, and that such later authors as 
M^rimee and Alfred de Musset had their conceptions. 

No one can say he has taken the measure of Moli^ until he 
has studied this plaj. I do not say that we can read it with re- 
fined pleasure. There are passages in it that are more than 
Rabelaisian. It was not especially congenial to its author. It 
sheds no particular light upon his own life. Left to his own 
choice, he would probably have preferred a less fantastic theme, 
one of concrete reality. From the standpoint of dramaturgy it 
is a misfit, like every made-over play. It is no more the highest 
Moli^re than j^^cian/ ///is the highest Shakespeare. And yet, 
in spite of all these negatives it is a masterpiece, for it is a bold 
delineation of an evil human species not yet extinct, drawn by a 
man who knew his art and his subject, who knew mankind and 
the world in which he lived, and had the subtlest understanding 
of it all. 
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The Nashville Convention and Southern 
Sentiment of 18 JO 

Pasrar Nbwbbrrt 

Actinff Professor of History in the Universitsr of Arkansas 

Exactly to convey the aentiment of a section or people at any 
time is well-nigh impossible, and this is especially true now, more 
than a half centnry later, with reference to the seething and het- 
erogeneous public opinion of the southern people in 1850. The fact 
that so little has been written of the southern convention which 
in June, and again in November of that year, met in Nashville, 
Tennessee, adds to the difficulty of the task accurately to present 
today either its historic import or its significance at that time. 
So far as my efforts at research have led, not one article of more 
than newspaper importance pertaining to it has ever been placed 
before the reading public. A careful examination of the files of 
the papers issued in Nashville and elsewhere during the conven- 
tion's sessions, of text-books of the period, which for the most 
part devote anywhere from three or four lines to a page or so to 
the subject, and of a few other miscellaneous sources, among 
whichis that of private correspondence, which generally draws 
from memory and is therefore inaccurate, reveals the fact that 
there was, and is, a vast difference of opinion as to whether the 
meeting really reflected the southern sentiment generally, or even 
that of the southern leadership of the time. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to review the history of the 
period, except incidentally, nor even to go far into the detailed 
discussions which took place in the convention itself; but rather, 
from a study of all the material available, to show wherein this 
vast project proposed by Calhoun and Mississippi failed of the 
purpose for which public sentiment believed it called. In order 
to make the study interesting, however, it is necessary to go 
back to the previous year, and see how the convention was the 
result of congressional discussions. 

The long discussed but ever new subject of slavery was vigor- 
ously debated in the 1848*9 session of the American congress. 
Very early in the session a caucus of sixty-nine southern members 
was called, the outcome of whose discussion was an "Address 
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to the People of the Southern States," issued January 22, 1849. 
This caucus and this paper but reflected the leadership— nay, the 
dominance— of John C. Calhoun, although a study of the record 
shows that he did meet with strenuous opposition, which slight- 
ly amended his vigorous denunciation of all things northern. The 
"Address" was a plea for unity "among ourselves," for the pur- 
pose of resisting any application of the Wilmot Proviso, and for 
other purposes. 

It was the avowed opinion of the Whig element in the caucus 
—perhaps of the Whig party in the South just at this time— that 
Mr. Calhoun was bent upon the destruction of the Union, and an 
independent confederacy. In fact, the only conclusion which could 
be drawn from the "Address" was that "the honor and duty of 
self preservation with equal imperiousness required that they 
protect themselves at whatever cost."* It sounded gloomy in- 
deed; and yet it stated that beyond being "united and ready" it 
would not be proper to go "at present." Calhoun was a gloomy 
man: writers have wondered whether he was not simply 
afraid to go further and say the final word. That is a thing 
which will perhaps never be known. The "Address" did not di- 
rectly call for a convention, but strongly hinted at the idea as a 
necessary future resort. 

The "Address" was published in the leading newspapers of the 
South, and found a hearty response in most of them. More and 
more, the question whether the southern states should join to- 
gether to resist their aggressive and, as they thought, unscrup- 
ulous and greedy neighbors, came to be discussed throughout the 
section. 

Newspapers are powerful moulders of public sentiment, though 
perforce very often faulty. More authentic expressions are those 
of the state legislatures. Let us notice some of them, immediate- 
ly before, and closely following, the publication of the "Address." 
South Carolina, always in the lead in this matter, on December 
15, 1848, had said that "the time for discussion has passed, and 
this General Assembly is prepared to cooperate with her sister 
states in resisting the application of the Wilmot Proviso at any 
and all hazards."! Florida, on January 13, 1849, just before the 
"Address" was published, had declared herself ready to join other 

*Voii Hoist III, p. 419. 

tRep'ts and Res^s of South Carolina, 1848-9; Senate Misc. 80 Cong; 2nd 
I. 1, No. 51. 
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states "for the defence of our rights, whether through a South- 
ern Convention or otherwise."* Virginia, January 20, 1849, 
made provision for a special session of the legislature in the case 
congress should pass the "obnoxious measures now pending/'t 
North Carolina, January 27, 1849, suggested the extension of 
the Missouri Compromise Line through the new territory over 
which the debate was raging.t Missouri, March 10, 1849, as- 
serted that the action of the North forced the South from the 
Compromise of 1820, and declared that she was willing to "coop- 
erate with the slave-holding states for mutual protection against 
Northern fanaticism."§ The action of the legislatures, so nearly 
uniform in purpose and note, indicates the widespread and gen- 
eral dissatisfaction then existing. 

Calhoun and Webster were engaged in the famous debate as to 
whether the constitution should be extended to the territories. 
The debate ended without a settlement ; and Calhoun, having 
failed to win a majority of the congress to his view, seemed now 
more than ever bent upon uniting the entire South in some or- 
ganized and practical way. It is perhapsgenerally conceded now 
that the great chieftain believed secession the inevitable necessity 
of the South, and thought the sooner it came the better. A study 
of his private letters to friends in the different states, and those 
published in newspapers throughout the South, overwhelmingly 
convinces us that before there was any organized movement or 
general desire for a convention, he for one believed sincerely that 
such a meeting was the only definite and practical way of obtain- 
ing a united expression of the will of the people of his section. 

Perhaps the first definite— though informal— movement, out- 
side of South Carolina, having in view the crystallization of the 
southern sentiment into some definite outline, took place in May, 
1849, just after the publication of the "Address," when there 
gathered at Jackson, Mississippi, a meeting of citizens for the 
stated purpose of "protesting against the policy of Congress." 
The meeting was significant: it issued a call for a State Conven- 
tion to meet in October of that year, to "consider the threatening 
relations between the North and South." The language of the 

* Senate Misc., 30 Cong., second session, 11, No. 68. 
t Senate Misc., 30 Cong., second session, 1, No. 48. 
t Senate Misc., 30 Cong., second session, 1, No. 64. 
i Senate Misc., 30 Cong., first session, 1, No. 24. 
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call was general : it did not allnde to special grievances, bat simp- 
ly spoke of the "strained relations." 

If the above meeting was in itself small and informal, the state 
convention which met in Jackson in October in response to its 
call was largely attended and took on a semblance of authority 
and prestige. It was the nnited expression by Mississippi Dem- 
ocrats, and by many of the Whigs as well, of their common sec- 
tion's disapproval of national management. Further on I shall 
devote a paragraph to a treatment of the influence of sectional- 
ism on the two great political parties in the South. The chair- 
man of this meeting was none other than Judge William L. Shark- 
ey, the distinguished chief justice of the state, and a Whig in 
politics. Being neither a Democrat nor a secessionist, and de- 
cidedly and consistently of Union tendencies, he was nevertheless 
very strongly opposed to congress' removing slavery from the 
territories. 

The chief work of this convention was the issuance of a call- 
again through an address—to the people of the South to send dele- 
gates to meet at Nashville, Tennessee, the following June, with a 
view and hope of arresting the course of aggression. Now was the 
hope of Carolina's sage to be realized. The anxiety of the man for 
just such a meeting has been shown. In a letter* dated July 9, 
1849, and written by him at Fort Hill to Colonel C. S. Tarpley, 
a prominent Mississippian who had written for advice as to the 
course the October state convention should pursue, he voices that 
high solicitude. Beyond all doubt he believed now that such a 
convention was the South's only hope. ''I have delayed answer- 
ing your letter," he said, "that I might more fully notice the de- 
velopment at the North before I gave it. They are more and 
more adverse to us every day. There has not been a single oc- 
currence since the rising of congress which does not indicate on 
the part of the North a determination to push the abolition ques- 
tion to the last extreme." Then he states his idea of the purpose 
of such a convention as that about to meet as being "to put 
forth, in solemn manner," — Calhoun was always solemn, mind 
you— "the cause of our grievances in an address to the other 
states." His advice was followed, exactly. 

It was probably not expected by the Mississippians who called 
it that the Southern Convention should decide on any definite 

*Oonff. Olole, 82 Cong., 1 Sess., Appendix, p. 52. 
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plan of action; for the address stated that "should the Conven- 
tion be unable to secure the proper redress' ^ the legislatures of 
the states injured should call "still more solemn conventions, 
whose members should be chosen by the people to deliberate, 
speak and act, with all the sovereign power of the people. " From 
these small conventions there might be "yet ayfno/ convention of 
all those injured states to provide a separate government for 
their separate existence, apart from the North." 

I think we may conclude from this that the state convention 
which called the Nashville meeting was characterized by a hesita- 
tion and fear of going too far; an anxiety for discussion and res- 
olutions with a wider geographical approval than that of any 
state; an undercurrent of supreme solicitude, seeking sanction 
from sister states, and not yet ready to break out into actions of 
defense. 

In the interim between the calling of the convention in October 
of 1849 and June, 1850, the conflict of ideas and the consequent 
ferment of thought among the people of the South perhaps 
reached its culmination for the period of which I write. It is 
very interesting to note how the proposed convention was looked 
upon, first, by the people of the South, and then by the North, 
and at the nation's capital. Prom the newspaper discussion in 
the South between October and January, 1850, 1 think we may 
conclude that southern leadership approved the idea, and looked 
forward with interest, perhaps with zest, to a meeting which 
they thought at last would bring relief to their condition. I say 
the leaderships because the masses knew very little indeed of the 
proposed convention, or of its purposes, and of those who did 
only a small per cent had any inclination in the matter one way 
or the other. And by the last of March perhaps the feeling for 
the convention had very nearly, if not quite, subsided among the 
editors themselves; for out of the sixty newspapers published in 
the ten slave-holding states at that time, not more than fifteen 
gave it active support.* 

Further, the lack of regularity in the election of the delegates in 
the different states does not give one a very high impression of 
the convention. It lacked the prestige of state authority. The 
governors in their messages to their legislatures, in most cases, 
sounded a note of fear, and expressed the hope of some kind of 

•Rhodes, VoL 1, p. 174. 
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pre- or extra-convention adjustment. Most of the states were 
represented there by men informally chosen bj call meetings or 
adjourned sessions of the legislatures, thinly attended,— elections 
unmarked by the formality of high authority, and characterized by 
the laxity of indifference. Outside of two or three of the southern 
states — South Carolina, Mississippi and perhaps Georgia— there 
was very little anxiety for it, as the time for assembling ap- 
proached. In those states, however, mass meetings were held in 
almost every county, and most of these seem to have expressed 
themselves as radically in favor, not only of the convention's 
meeting, but of the adoption by it of a definite programme of re- 
sistance. In Virginia and Tennessee meetings were held denunci- 
atory in nature. Several years before some one had proposed a 
southern convention to consider the question of the annexation 
of Texas, and the proposal gained currency in the newspapers 
that it be held either in Richmond or Nashville; and the newspa- 
pers alike of the two cities had disclaimed and hooted at it. An 
examination of some private letters and the files of the Nashville 
papers for the days just preceding the assembling, reveal the fact 
that public sentiment in the city of Nashville did not strongly fa- 
vor it. On June the first some citizens of the county (Davidson) 
held a mass meeting at the Court House* to consider the Clay 
measures just introduced in Congress, and stated in a resolution 
that '4t is the sense of this meeting that the provisions of said 
resolutions offer as fair and equitable adjustment of the danger- 
ous questions as their embarrassing nature admits of ... . 
they are calculated to restore peace and harmony". The meeting 
closed with a toast and three cheers for the Union. The toast 
was: "The Union forever under the guarantees of the constitu- 
tion." This meeting was of sufficient importance to be lauded in 
most of the state and county papers. The Nashville Convention 
was a child come to be nursed upon the breast of an unwilling 
parent. 

It may be said with safety that the North neither knew nor 
cared much about the Nashville meeting before it assembled. 
True, there were mass meetings, many of them expressive of ap- 
proval of the compromise measures, and in many parts of the 
North: but the people generally, as in the South, were little inter- 
ested. At Washington, however, there wcis interest, of course; 

^Republican Banner and NashvUle Whiff, June 1, 1850. 
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and the sonthem conTention about to meet at Nashville was 
looked upon as a movement directly and immediately for dis- 
union. Thousands of people doubtless thought that the south- 
erners would actually withdraw in this convention. At the 
nation's capital it was the excitant of gloomy forecasts and aw- 
ful fears. Mr. Webster alluded to it in his seventh of March 
speech. He intimated that if any persons should assemble at 
Nashville "for the purpose of concerting measures for the over- 
throw of the Union over the bones of Andrew Jackson, that old 
hero would turn in his cofBn." 

The delegates began to arrive at Nashville on June 2, the day 
before the convening of the assembly. They continued to come 
in for two or three days. The first meeting was held on the aft- 
ernoon of June 3, the time being taken up by the election of offi- 
cers. Hon. A. V. Brown, of Mississippi, called the convention to 
order, and Judge Sharkey, the eminent chairman of the former 
convention in his state the previous October, was chosen presi- 
dent. Ex-Governor McDonald, of Georgia, was elected vice- 
president. 

It is not my purpose to go in great detail into all the wrangles 
which took place in the convention's sessions, but rather to make 
a study of the motives and intent of the delegates assembled, and 
an attempt to answer the question whether they were represen- 
tative of the popular feeling at the time. Perhaps Judge Sharkey 
sounded the key-note of the convention's purpose in his speech 
accepting the presidency. But whether he voiced the feeling of 
the majority of the delegates, seems not now to be definitely as- 
certainable:— there is a strong probability that he did not. He 
stated that the purpose of the meeting was to obtain relief from 
the "violations of the Constitution which the North had made, 
and to perpetuate the Union, not destroy it. It had met, he said, 
"to devise a remedy for the evils under which the South is labor- 
ing." But his speech was marked by noticeable brevity: he made 
no detailed explanation of those "evils". There is no record of 
any tumultuous cheering having greeted his remarks. And yet, 
to the fanaticism of many people. North and South, who took 
the convention to be the immediate forum for expressions of rabid 
radicalism, Judge Sharkey's published speech came with a shock 
of surprise, if not of disappointment. 

The second day's session was taken up with the presentation 
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of their credentials by the delegates. It is interesting to note the 
personnel of a meeting like the Nashville Convention. The as- 
sembly numbered many influential, widely-known men. In addi- 
tion to Judge Sharkey, there were present men like Governor 
Henderson of Texas, ex-Governor McDonald and M. J. Crawford 
of Georgia, Judge Wilkinson of Mississippi, General Pillow of 
Tennessee, Colonel Pickens of South Carolina, General Walker 
and John A. Campbell, of Alabama, the last named afterwards a 
justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, and the vener- 
able Cheves of South Carolina, the compatriot and rival forty 
years before, of Calhoun and Clay, who had not left for a 
quarter of a century the quiet of private life;— men of the highest 
position in their states, of broad views, and of the strictest integ- 
rity. The presence and counsel of men of this type would give 
dignity to any meeting. Some, no doubt, had come with a view 
to preventing extreme action. Individuals from nine of the 
southern states took their seats. 

After a debate as to the method of voting in the convention, in 
which it was decided that votes should be cast by states, the 
opening of the third day's session brings to us the first discussion 
of any really definite plan for the carrying out of the purposes of 
the convention. Mr. Campbell, of Alabama, had prepared reso- 
lutions and now read them. His sentences were marked by cau- 
tion and prudence. They were condemnatory of the Wilmot 
Proviso, but advised no method of resistance, in the confident 
hope that congress would not adjourn without a settlement of 
the questions in dispute. "The territories of the United States 
belong to the people of the several states .... as common 
property. Whatever the states call property the federal govern- 
ment should recognize as such. ... On this principle alone 
will the difficulties under which the South labors be removed, and 
the questions of territories and of boundaries will lose their sec- 
tional aspect and significance." The resolution went on to pre- 
dict that the controversy would be ended and conciliation and 
harmony effected, either by a northern recognition of the South's 
constitutional rights, or by an equal partition of the disputed ter- 
ritory between the North and South. Thus we see that, while 
positive, the resolutions of Mr. Campbell bore no semblance of 
finality. "The convention has no right to conclude," he stated, 
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"that congress will adjourn without making an adjustment of 
the controversy." 

Fortunate it would have been, if all the delegates had agreed 
with him. It is appropriate here to speak of the cause of the 
internal dissensions which marked, sometimes dangerously, the 
debates— the difference in belief existing between the two parties 
represented in the convention. Certainly one of the most inter- 
esting subjects of study of the period is that of the influence of 
sectionalism upon the membership of the old political parties of 
the time. In the caucus debate preceding the issuance of the 
"Address" of 1849, the Whigs had openly and vigorously de- 
clared that they would not give their consent to the formation 
of a strictly southern party until they were ready to dissolve the 
Union. One of their members drew up resolutions modifying the 
tone of Calhoun's message from that of "passionate complaint 
and threatening challenge to that of urgent appeal to the patri- 
otism and fair-mindedness of the North."* To be sure, this was 
rejected by the Democratic majority of the caucus, and Calhoun's 
challenge was adopted with but few alterations; but only one 
Whig voted for it. Hodgson, in his "Cradle of the Confederacy", 
points out that the mass meetings preparatory to the convention 
were participated in by "States Rights Whigs" as well as Demo- 
crats, although the great bulk of the protestants came from the 
Democratic ranks. The Whigs for the most part were content to 
remain quiet and await the issue.t 

The term "States Rights Whigs" indicates a breach in the 
ranks of the "grand old party" of Henry Clay. To some extent 
the sectional feeling was cleaving the party in twain; but evi- 
dently the Whigs in the Nashville Convention were filled with no 
great desire to accept bodily and without dispute the Democratic 
theories. Perhaps the most heated debate took place, on June 
tenth, over resolutions relative to the more strineent enforcement 
by the North of the Fugitive Slave Law. The wrangle lasted for 
several hours, until the prospect for any united action seemed dim 
indeed. But the more sanguine— perhaps the more distinguished 
men of the group— threw themselves heroically into the breach, 
urging the blotting out of aU party lines in the South. "There 
should be no Democrats, no Whigs, when the matter of protect- 

•Von Hoist III, p. 421. 

tHodgaon'B *'CradIe of the Confederacy," p. 278. 
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ing the rights and liberties of the Soath is concemed'^ passion- 
ately exclaimed one of the delegates. Colonel Colquit, one of the 
more radical of the delegates, suddenly springing to his feet, cried 
out that all should immediately ''go to moulding bullets for the 
common cause." He was one of the extremists himself; but his 
words seemed to have, in that instance, the effect of bringing the 
parties to terms of agreement. "The South should stand for 
equality in the Union, or independence out of it", was the slogan 
by which, for the time, the Whigs were brought "within the 
pale". 

Beyond passing for publication certain resolutions and provid- 
ing for another meeting of the delegates "on the sixth Monday 
after Congress adjourns", the first session of the Nashville Con- 
vention accomplished nothing. Briefly stated, the resolutions 
are as follows: 

The states have equal rights in the territories; 

The Wilmot Proviso is unconstitutional; 

The Fugitive Slave Law must be enforced; 

The convention has met to ''take counsel" as to what course the 
South should pursue for the maintenance of her rights, liberties, and 
honor. But congress has taken no action, and therefore we most meet 
again when we can better carry out the purpose for which called; 

The states are earnestly exhorted to send delegates from every county 
to the next convention; 

The dignity and importance of the situation in this country makes 
this convention no ordinary occasion. The constitution is to be pre- 
served, and our liberties and institutions maintained. 

The convention adjourned on the twelfth. Old McKendree 
church, the central home of Southern Methodism, in which the 
sessions were held, had taken on the added significance of his- 
toric interest. 

The weeks which followed the adjournment of the convention 
were a period of suspense, of anxiety, awful and intense, to 
southern leadership. Nor did the feeling of unrest die out en- 
tirely when Fillmore succeeded Taylor and signed the last of the 
compromise measures on September twentieth. Thousands had 
hoped that the measures would fail of passage, that the South 
would thereupon secede, and set up an independent government. 
In the North the abolitionists denounced the proposed Fugitive 
Slave Law as a violation of morality. The Free Soilers ob- 
jected to the application of any compromise measure to the new 
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territory. And the obstinacy of northern anti-slavery men was 
met by an equivalent obstinacy at the South. The Southern 
Rights Association denounced the compromise. In South Caro- 
lina, Mississippi, Alabama, and Georgia, it was pretty generally 
hoped that the plan would fail, since the secessionists believed 
that now was the time to strike. 

On the other hand the dominant, though for a while suppressed, 
sentiment of the southern people was heartily in favor of the 
compromise. This was the undercurrent of patriotism in the 
South. Beyond a doubt, if we may take the voice of the newspa- 
pers as reflecting that of the people, the vast majority of south- 
erners sincerely hoped that the sharpening axe of sectionalism 
might be forever buried. Throughout the section the question 
arose as to whether the adjourned convention at Nashville 
should come together. It resolved itself into the question 
whether the compromise bills really compromised and settled the 
difficulties satisfactorily. Divergent views were rife. An article 
in the issue for October first of the Republican Banner and Nash- 
ville Whig discussing the question, was rather vitriolically op- 
posed to the adjourned session. "Congress has acted with wis- 
dom in the passage of the bills of Mr. Clay. The papers all over 
the South have been emphasizing the failure of the June session 
itself to accomplish anything. Much less should anything be ex- 
pected of an adjourned session, after relief has already come."* 

Nevertheless, a few of the delegates were anxious to come to- 
gether again for further discussion of the differences. The sixth 
Monday after the adjournment of congress would place the date 
of the coming session for November eleventh. On November first 
an editorial in the Republican Banner and Nashville Whig pre- 
dicted that only a handful of delegates would be present. Then 
on the twelfth, the day after the well forecasted "handfal" as- 
sembled, the paper stated that the ''so-called Southern Conven- 
tion met yesterday in the Christian church, and including specta- 
tors numbered ninety-five persons— a slim body to pose as the 
Atlas of the South, "t Delegates from only South Carolina, Mis- 
sissippi, Georgia, Alabama, Florida and Tennessee were present, 
and of these the entire Tennessee delegation and part of the num- 
ber from Alabama, Mississippi and Florida, had come for the 

•Republican Banner and NathvUle Whig, Oct. 1, 18B0. 
^Republican Banner and NathviUt WMq, Oct. 12, 1860. 
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purpose of checking instead of encouraging the secession move- 
ment. If the June convention had been a failure in the eyes of 
some, the November one was to prove still more disappointing. 
It suffered the additional humiliation of the refusal of men of 
prominence to return; for men of the Sharkey type, who had 
been the leaders in the former session, were conspicuous by their 
absence. It was Judge Sharkey who, the next year, organized a 
Whig-Democrat, anti-secession party in Mississippi, and referring 
the matter of disunion to a popular vote, had it overwhelmingly 
repudiated by the people of the state. The very fact that such 
men withdrew their support from the adjourned session had a 
tendency to take away the dignity which the convention had 
possessed in June. The number of delegates was extremely small. 
They were as follows: Virginia, 1; Georgia, 11; Alabama, ?; 
Florida, 4; Mississippi, 8; South Carolina, 16; Tennessee, 14.* 

Ex-Governor McDonald, of Georgia, a secessionist in belief and 
vice-president of the former meeting, took the chair upon the as- 
sembling of the delegates, and the next day was made president. 
In his speech of acceptance may be heard the note of a majority 
of the delegates present: "The hope that our labors of June 
w^ould cause the whole matter to be remedied and peace restored 
has been miserably shattered. Everything depends upon the 
Constitution remaining unchanged and unbroken. It is the great 
temple of our religious and political liberty. Unless it be rescued 
from the violent machinations of those men"— the Northern lead- 
ers— "it will be destroyed. I do not speak to excite sentiment. 
It requires wisdom, moderation and courage to meet the crisis. 
Shall we rest quietly, seeing the approaching dissolution, and 
adopt no measures of safety if it must come ? No; we must guard 
ourselves in so just a cause''. No doubt that those men believed 
very strongly that the "approaching dissolution . . . must come." 

The session adjourned on the eighteenth. The resolutions 
which it passed expressed an attachment to a constitutional 
union, but emphatically declared the right of any state to secede. 
They farther recommended to the southern states that they re- 
fuse to go into any national convention for the purpose of nom- 
inating candidates for the presidency and vice-presidency of the 
United States "until the constitutional rights of the South should 
be secured". Lastly, they recommended that the South go into a 
*Clu8ky's Political Text-Book, p. 598. 
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"big" conYention, to meet at Montgomery, Alabama, at some 
time in the near fttttire, and urged that delegates to "twice the 
nnmber of representatives now in congress from the South'* be 
sent to this meeting, empowered to "represent their states in 
sovereign capacity.** The fatal inability and lack of authoriza- 
tion of the Nashville Convention was thus revealed in the implied 
admission of its own failure to represent the states "in sovereign 
capacity**. Something bigger and more authoritative must be 
found to serve as the mouth-piece of southern "sovereign** 
states. 

Extreme as the adjourned session doubtless seems, yet the pre- 
amble to its resolutions stated that "we make no aggressive 
move. We stand upon the defensive. We invoke the spirit of the 
constitution, and claim its guarantees. Our rights— our inde- 
pendence—the peace and existence of our families, depend upon the 
issue.** But in it all we can but detect the subdued threat and 
hear the muttered determination of the men who claimed that 
they were brave enough to come to Nashville again and stand up 
and defend the southern people, if other leaders would not. 

Even in this adjourned session, as I have intimated, there was 
opposition to the spirit which is breathed in the resolutions 
whose substance has been stated. The Tennessee delegates, 
again headed by General Pillow, protested with all their might 
against the adoption of the resolutions and declared the whole 
proceeding to be "unhallowed and unworthy of Southern men.*** 
They proposed resolutions expressive of satisfaction with the 
compromise measures as the best possible "present** remedy for 
the ills, and while demanding that "all agitations on the part of 
the North, upon the subject of slavery, shall instantly cease,** 
yet went no farther than to propose, in case of dire extremity, 
commercial non-intercourse with the North ; but their resolution 
failed overwhelmingly. Highly offended, the Tennesseeans retal- 
iated by holding on the twenty-third, five days after the adjourn- 
ment of the convention, a great Union mass meeting at Nashville 
which was characterized by "unanimity and great enthusiasm,** 
and led by such distinguished men as Hon. Andrew Ewing and 
Hon. A. J. Donaldson. 

The convention, in fact, met with strenuous opposition in all 
parts of the South. Men like Senator Foote, Judge Sharkey, 

•Harpen New Monthlj MagmMinc, Jan.. 1851, p. 268. 
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Alexander Stephens and Robert Toombs were heroically striying 
to mould the sentiment of the masses into acquiescence with the 
compromise measures. In Georgia a state convention was called 
to which a large majority of Union men were elected by the 
voters. Even in South Carolina the Union party exhibited un- 
expected strength. The people there were by no means unitedly 
for secession. In Alabama the outcry against slavery and the 
slave power was attributed by a leading element of a convention 
simply to the electioneering schemes of northern poUticians. This 
convention, held at Montgomery, was dominated by such men as 
Benjamin S. Bibb, Thomas Judge, and Thomas H. Watts, and ex- 
pressed a warm and confident attachment to the Union. In Ar- 
kansas, the governor strongly recommended to the legislature 
that resolutions of acquiescence be adopted. A great Union meet- 
ing was held at Staunton, Virginia, presided over by Colonel 
James Crawford. A strong letter from Mr. Webster, who had 
been invited to speak, encouraging acquiescence in the compromise 
was read, and with great eflfect. Resolutions were adopted, de- 
claring the readiness of those assembled to "meet all good citi- 
zens of every section and of every party on the platform of the 
Constitution, the Compromise and the Union.'' I have mentioned 
the stem repudiation of secession in Mississippi in the election 
ofSenatorFoote as Governor over A. Y. Brown. Sharkey, on 
November fourteenth, while the adjourned session was being held 
at Nashville, made a speech at Vicksburg, which was largely at- 
tended and widely commented upon, urging his fellow-citizens to 
"boost the Union— the nation as one people— and hope for a re- 
turn of fraternal relations." 

The adjourned session threw a shadow over the respectability 
ofthejune assembly, which itself was dignified and imposing. 
"The Nashville Convention, and the meetings of the Southern 
members of Congress," says Henry Wilson, "did not accomplish 
all their sanguine movers aimed at. But they indicated clearly the 
state and drift of the Southern mind, and . . . revealed the wide- 
spread sentiments and feelings of defection, the gravity of the is- 
sues at stake, the dangers which threatened the prosperity of the 
nation, and the practical difficulties of the hour."* But the No- 
vember session should never be confrised in the mind of the stu- 
dent of the period with the June session. With the former it is 

'WUbod's "Rise and Fall of tbe Slave Power In America," Vol. Ill, p. 2. 
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safe to say that not one-tenth of the southern leadership was in 
sympathy. An editorial which appeared in the Republican Ban- 
ner and NashviUe Whig of the thirteenth,* the day after it met 
declared that the members of the session wanted nothing less 
than a southern confederacy, thus breaking the Union: but that 
7>n»^^J^^believed the sentiment of the sage of the Hermitage: 
"The Union: it must be preserved." And at this time, i. e., just 
after the compromise measures had been passed, this was un- 
doubtedly the "state and drift" of the mind of southern leader- 
ship. And the adjourned session of the Nashville Convention was 
but the refuge of a still frightened band--claiming bravery, never- 
theless—who thought that they foresaw the doom of the South's 
interests in the Union. It was rumored that the president of the 
United States would forcibly put the convention down, but that 
was unnecessary,— the South itself put it down. 

Yes; "a few men met in November," again; "but to call that a 
Southern convention, or to say that the South had any active 
participation in it— preposterous!"! It was a huge disappoint- 
ment—the half-hearted rallying together of a few upright but 
scared visionaries, far fr'om representative of the southern senti- 
ment. It was not the Nashville Convention of 1850, as here and 
there a boasting southerner, still straggling on the high road to 
nationality, proclaims, but rather the compromise measures that 
the November session of the convention opposed, which post- 
poned for ten years the fratricidal strife. 



•RepuhUcan Banner and NathvUle Whig, Not. 18, 18G0. 
tDeBow'8 Review, Editorial Department, July, 1860. 
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Life and Adventure in the Far East 

WelliAm H. Wannamakbr 

Professor of German in Trinity College 

For this time of the year, which is a yacation period almost 
everywhere, many persons are in search of entertaining books of 
story or narrative variety, and just now, therefore, there is a 
great sale of ephemeral novels that, unfortunately, are based 
largely on exaggerated social or economic conditions, or that deal 
with so-called problems, which are of purely temporary interest 
and of little importance. While it is but natural that for recrea- 
tion we do not choose philosophical or analytical studies, it is 
unfortunate that at any time so many worthless books should be 
read, especially when better books, equally entertaining and im- 
mensely more profitable, are to be had. Such a book is undoubt- 
edly the recently published two volume work by Mr. John Dill 
Ross.* The author is an Englishman of long and varied experi- 
ences as a man of affairs in the Far East. His ancestors also 
lived there and played their part in shaping the course of events 
in that section of the world. Consequently, what he has to say 
of those lands and peoples has the weight of first-hand know- 
ledge. 

The story of Mr. Ross's book is the career of John Dillon North- 
wood, a trading English sea-captain, and that of his son, of the 
same name, till illness forced the latter to leave the Orient. The 
captain's life was spent in the Malay or East Indian Archipelago 
at a time when pluck and energy backed by shrewdness, honesty, 
and bravery brought to the individual a rich harvest of reward. 
His successful career as told in the book has in it much of romance 
and adventure that appeals especially to us of this age which is lack- 
ing somewhat in manly and martial virtues. He was equal to any 
emergency and was thwarted by no obstacles. Thus, he could 
skillfully handle to his own advantage querulous and narrow- 
minded government officials when he found that by accident he 
had carried away in his ship the wife of the leading Dutch planter 
of a parish, and in the end derive only profit out of the predica- 
ment that promised ruin to his trade; he could also fight pirates 
to a finish, though they were led by a chief who was believed to 

* Sixty Tears: Life and Adventtire In the Far Bast. 2 volumes. By 
John Dill Boss. New Tork : E. P. Dutton and Company 1912, 776 pp. 
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be iiiTtiliierable, and by a clever, though dangerous, elevation of 
his cannon send the pirate chief to destruction. And when after 
disaster had befallen him through the too ambitious undertakings 
of his son and through the rascality of a shrewd Yankee ship- 
captain who led the firm to ruin, though for a while his spirits 
were at low ebb, he finally triumphed again by taking advantage 
of the easy consciences of French officials in charge of French co- 
lonial affairs during a native rebellion. He died the proud Eng- 
lishman that he had lived, happy in the esteem of his patrons 
who gladly gave him their business in spite of all tricks of com- 
petitors, and could boast that he had become the pioneer of Eng- 
lish trade with Borneo. Though his career cannot be compared 
with that of the well known Englishman Brooke, whose enduring 
and patriotic work in saving part of the great island of Borneo 
to the English is sketched so effectively in the introduction to 
the book, his story is well worth telling as that of one of those typ- 
ical English traders who have done so much to establish Eng- 
lish commerce all over the world. That his line of ships should 
on his death fall into the hands of a German firm seems but 
prophetic of what is going on in so many places where the Eng- 
lish and the Germans are entering into competition. The Ger- 
mans by patience and organization are wresting control of trade 
out of the hands of the English who have so long held it. 

But the real hero of the book is young Northwood, and his ca- 
reer is described in detail. One feds that he represents the 
author himself. We learn of his birth and of his childhood spent 
in the Singapore of the earlier days, of his schooling and doings 
in London, his return to the East and later adventurous career 
as successful merchant trader, his financial ruin, his plucky rise 
again as employee of several large English firms till he obtained a 
position of great importance and responsibility. His story con- 
tains varied and various love affairs of the most romantic sort, 
narrow escapes from storms and wrecks on coral reefs, struggles 
with mutinous crews, cruises along the enchanting shores of the 
beautiful Spice Islands and experiences off lovely Tumate 
when the island was being racked by volcanic eruptions and the 
sea was red with fire. His employment in various capacities by 
large business firms onA development companies brings him 
sooner or later in contact with all sorts and conditions of men of 
every race to be found in that interesting part of the world. His 
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travels extended over all lands in the Orient and his obserrations 
and experiences are related in detail in his book. All of this is 
told in a style that makes the narrative most entertaining read- 
ing. Starting with the great prestige of his father's name and 
the advantage of his wealth, young North wood is too confident of 
his ability and acquires through sad experience the valuable lesson 
of learning to judge human nature before relying on all of its rep- 
resentatives. But when thrown on his own resources he "makes 
good" in adversity by dint of his own native ability, energy, and 
sound honesty. He, like his father, is a most human character, 
and their careers are not unlike those of many self-made 
Americans. 

But the work is far more than a biography. Mr. Ross has at- 
tempted to depict as a background for his story the vanished man- 
ners and customs and the immensely changed conditions of the 
European colonies in the Archipelago. In other words, he would 
be both biographer and historian. Histories of so vast an em- 
pire as the British, however full, cannot dealsatisfyingly with all 
the changes and their causes in its far off and neglected spots. 
Thus, Singapore in its pioneer days with the adjacent islands 
and ports belonging to the different European and Asiatic pow- 
ers and with consequently easily aroused friction, with conditions 
rapidly changing as interests more and more converge there, 
with conflicting racial points of view and customs, with various 
religions acting and reacting on each other, and all this at a time 
when the individual was more or less left a free hand— such a 
background is surely well worth reproducing. It may be that 
Mr. Ross has not succeeded entirely in making it all live again 
before our eyes, perhaps because of his personal interest in the 
story he is telling. We do not learn enough of religious condi- 
tions and practically nothing is said of education. But there is 
enough to cause one to forgive such omissions. Greater complete- 
ness would have drawn the work out to unmanageable length. 

While we enjoy the interesting glimpses of the novel and patri- 
archal life of the Dutch descendants on their plantations, and good 
descriptions of the natural scenery of lands and seas little known 
to us, and while we feel interested in the foods and drinks pecul- 
iar to the country, it is, naturally, the contact of European with 
Oriental civilization that offers most to us. The natives of the 
Archipelago are, for the most part, described as untrustworthy 
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and indolent. Many of them are treacherous and cruel. The in- 
fluence of their European masters seems to have had little effect 
on them. The Chinese are imported as laborers, since the natives 
have proved extremely unsatisfactory. The coolies are organized 
and managed in general despotically by Chinese bosses, on whom 
the European is utterly dependent. Young North wood's experi- 
ences in dealing with such a labor situation prove good and in- 
structive reading. Profitable business undertaking in that part 
of the world must depend on skillful handling of the labor situa- 
tion. That native and Chinese labor, when unprotected from such 
high-handed representatives, is often cruelly treated by short- 
sighted business men is revealed inthebook where we are told that 
farm-laborers were denied mere covering though ill, and dying from 
the lack of it. The picture is truly dismal in the extreme. One 
feels that with humane and wise treatment of labor great for- 
tunes might be made from the cheap sago flour industry and 
from mining. But the deadly fevers and other diseases that in- 
fest the forests must first be got rid of through wise sanitary 
measures. 

Prom a political standpoint the conduct of the Dutch during^ 
their campaign in the Island of Lombok, undertaken on humani- 
tarian grounds, is interesting. That such cruelty and barbarity 
could be shown in our age is hardly thinkable. It only confirms 
the belief that racial hatred is exceedingly hard to allay and that 
when stirred it stops at no extremes. Such facts also show how 
very much there still remains to be done in the way of bringing 
about peace and good will in the earth. 

Likewise, we get from this book some idea of the great extent 
of the islands of this Archipelago, of whose ownership we seldom 
think. In time to come, no doubt, they will be the scene of great 
conflict when overcrowded countries are forced to seek more ter- 
ritory. How easy it would be and yet what changes it might in- 
volve in world history if, for example, Germany should see fit to 
take from the tiny European state of the Netherlands its vast 
empire of islands here which are known as the Netherland Indies ! 
All of this we feel keenly from Mr. Ross's book. 

Young Northwood's final work in the Orient was done during 
our war in the Philippines. From his point of view the conduct 
of the Americans was barbarously cruel and, even whennotcruel, 
sadly lacking in wisdom. While not especially pleasing to us, 
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such criticism based on personal observation has in it, no doubt, 
much truth. Now that we have the responsibility of caring for 
the Filipinos and of developing the great resources of their is- 
lands, we might profit much from studying the history of Euro- 
pean conduct of ajSairs in the Malay Archipelago. And Mr. Ross's 
book touches here and there interesting points on the possess- 
ions of all the European countries in those islands that are so 
near the Philippines and naturally not very different in conditions 
from them. 
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Charles Brantley Aycock 

BuGBKB Clyde Brooks 

Professor of Bducatioa in Trinity College 

Charles Brantley Aycock was bom in Wayne County, near Fre- 
mont, N. C, November 1, 1859. There were no high school fa- 
cilities in his neighborhood at that time and he was sent away 
from home to receive his collie preparatory training, first at 
Fremont, then at Wilson and finally at Kinston. He felt keenly 
this lack of school facilities for other boys of his acquaintance 
who were not able to attend a boarding school with him, and, 
when he became the champion of universal education, it was the 
memory of those early days that gave him the subject and ma- 
terial for his brilliant appeal to the conscience of the state. 

In 1876 he entered the University of North Carolina and in his 
junior year he made his first public address in the interest of edu- 
cation. After graduating in 1880 he read law and the following 
year he received his license and settled in Goldsboro. Although 
he had chosen the legal profession, destiny had decided that 
his greatest work was to be in promoting universal education. 
In July after he had located in Goldsboro he was elected Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of Wayne County. It was then 
that he began to study at first hand the educational opportunities 
of his native county. 

At that time the rural schools were running barely three 
months ; the school houses were rough one-room buildings, fre- 
quently made of logs; there were as a rule no desks whatever, 
only rough seats fr^uently without backs, and the professional 
qualification of the teachers was about on a plane with the build- 
ing and equipment. In his own home town there was no public 
school save the two and a half or three months annual session 
that met in an airy, dilapidated building. The young lawyer- 
superintendent began his campaign then and there. He canvassed 
his county but concentrated his energies at Goldsboro, where he 
talked and wrote until the community was stirred, and the fol- 
lowing year Goldsboro established a system of schools. The 
young lawyer became chairman of the board of trustees, a ser- 
vice he continued to render for nearly twenty years. 

His political career began in 1888 when he became a candidate 
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for presidential elector on the democratic ticket. It was in this 
capacity that he canvassed the state and won much fame as a 
political debater. In 1892 he was chosen one of the electors at 
large. His brilliant campaign made him the leader of the young 
men and won for him the distinction of being the most brilliant 
orator of the state. This was a great democratic year in national 
politics. Grover Cleveland was elected for a second term and in 
the following year Charles B. Aycock was appointed United 
States District Attorney for the Eastern District of North Caro- 
lina. The period from 1893 to 1900 was one of great political 
discontent. The old line parties became very much broken up ; 
a third party arose, and the democratic party that had had con- 
trol of the state since 1876 lost its power. For four years a new 
party was in control ; but in 1900 Charles Brantley Aycock was 
the recognized spokesman of a new declaration of rights, the 
right of intelligence, not ignorance, to rule, and the right of every 
child regardless of race or color to become an intelligent being. 
This declaration marked a new era in North Carolina. 
Aycock was nominated unanimously for governor of the state. 
The constitution, providing an educational qualification for vot- 
ing, was adopted, and the eloquent champion of universal edu- 
cation was elected governor with the largest majority ever given 
a gubernatorial candidate. Universal education was the theme 
of his addresses during his memorable campaign, and it was like- 
wise the subject of his inaugural address, and before the first year 
of his administration had passed he organized in his office a sys- 
tematic educational campaign that has continued for over ten 
years. 

When Governor Aycock began his administration there were 
not fifty public schools out of a total of nearly ten thousand in 
the whole state of North Carolina running four months in the 
year. Not over thirty of the largest and wealthiest towns or 
cities in the state had provided any schools for the children. But 
today there are more than twelve hundred such districts running 
from eight to ten months. Several counties have terms ranging 
from seven to eight months, while the average term for all the 
schools is over five months. The value of the city school prop- 
erty alone is double thevalue of the total school property in 1900, 
and rural schools today have equipments better than the best 
city schools possessed in 1900. 
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At the close of his administration Governor Aycock returned to 
Goldsboro a private citizen. However, he was immediately 
elected a member of the trustees of the Goldsboro Public Schools, 
the last public office that he ever held. In 1908 he moved to Ral- 
eigh to enlarge his legal practice. But he continued to respond 
to invitations to speak at teachers' assemblies and other public 
gatherings in the interest of universal education. In fact his last 
words were those delivered before the Alabama Teachers' Assem- 
bly in Birmingham, April 5th, 1912. He was speaking to a tre- 
mendous audience when the final summons came. He stopped 
and fell to the floor. But he was dead before medical aid could 
be secured. 

This sketch tells briefly the stages by which Charles Brantley 
Aycock, North Carolina's ''Bducational Governor," rose to im- 
mortality. But it can not tell, and no biography of the man can 
relate fully, the passion of his soul when discussing a political is- 
sue or pleading for universal education. His greatest addresses 
are unpublished, and will never be published because he was 
greatest when speaking to an audience of country people. Being 
himself a farmer's son, and realizing the poor educational advan- 
tages of the rural districts, since he had to be sent away from 
home to receive his high school education, he felt keenly the lack 
of opportunities to the country boy and girl, and his life was de- 
voted to the task of increasing these opportunities. It was ap- 
propriate, therefore, that the last words uttered by him should 
be on universal education. 

*'0h, my friends, I thank God Almighty, who is no respecter of 
persons, that you cannot get the best for your boy and your girl 
until you are ready to give the best to my boy and to my girl. 
You can take that boy of yours and send him through the schools, 
send him through the college, send him through the tmiversity, 
send him abroad, bring him back home, head and shoulders above 
his friends and neighbors, but he won't be very high when he is 
head and shoulders above his neighbors, if his friends and neigh- 
bors are ignorant and untaught and weak. You cannot get the 
best out of your boy unless other people's boys are educated 
nearly or quite as well as your boy."* 

As Bishop Kilgo said of him in his funeral oration— "Charles 
Brantley Aycock was no common man." He chose the law for 

*From bis Binnisffham address. 
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his profession and politics for his larger forum. But his profes- 
sion was not large enough to contain his spirit, and his forum 
would have been too narrow had it provided only for a discussion 
of political issues. He believed that the Almighty had made it 
possible for every child to rise if man would only give it the op- 
portunity, and, if it did not rise, man and not God Almighty was 
to blame. Therefore in his public addresses, whether discussing 
the tariff, internal improvements, social conditions, or universal 
education, his theme was still the same: 

"Equal ! That is the word ! On that word I plant myself and 
my party— the equal right of every child bom on earth to have 
the opportunity *to bourgeon out all that there is within him.' " 

It was this overflowing human sympathy that made him the 
friend of all men, and beloved by all. He so stirred the 
state in 1900 by his brilliant and passionate appeal to the con- 
science of the people that it is the most talked of campaign in 
North Carolina today. He was appealing to mankind in the in- 
terest of a better citizenship, and the citizenship is better today; 
and no man experienced a keener delight in our rapid develop- 
ment than this man who was most influential in this devel- 
opment. 

It is a great thing for a state to produce one such man, and it 
is equally as great a thing for a state to have a conscience that 
can be aroused by the touch of such a man. Our industrial prog- 
ress pays him a tribute; the credit of the state speaks of his wis- 
dom ; every school house is a monument to his memory; and 
every professionally trained teacher who quickens the spirit of a 
little child pays him a debt of gratitude. 
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A History op Witchcraft in England, 1558-1718. By Wallace Note' 
stein, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of History in the UniYersity of 
Minnesota. Prize Essays of the American Historical Association, 
1909. Washington, The American Historical Association, 1911, 
pp.442. 

Witchcraft is a subject which has always interested both the 
general reader and the serious student of social phenomena, but 
a mass of misinformation and misunderstanding has grown up 
about it because it has seldom received careful attention from 
scientific historical investigators. An important and valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of this subject has now been made 
by Professor Wallace Notestein in his "History of Witchcraft in 
England, 1558-1718.'' This work treats of two closely related 
topics, a narrative of the witch trials with their attendant cir- 
cumstances during this period and a discussion of contemporary 
opinion about witchcraft. It was first begun as an essay sub- 
mitted at Yale University in partial requirement for the doctor- 
ate of philosophy, then it was awarded by the American Histor- 
ical Association the Adams Prize in European history. As now 
published it has received the scholarly supervision of Professor 
George L. Burr of Cornell. This long and careful evolution should 
lend weight to the author's conclusions and be considered as one 
of the many evidences of his painstaking scholarship. 

Witchcraft was no survival of the Middle Ages, and this is 
especially true for England. From Anglo-Saxon times to the 
fifteenth century, while witchcraft was not unknown to the 
statute books, there were relatively very few cases of witch perse- 
cutions and the jurisdiction in such cases was unfixed, the par- 
ticular circumstances of the case generally determining whether 
it should come before a secular or an ecclesiastical court. With 
wisdom therefore Professor Notestein begins his study with the 
opening of Elizabeth's reign when the agitation was begun for 
that statute, passed in 1563, which made witchcraft a felony and 
thus opened the era of punishment of witchcraft as a secular 
crime. This statute was due to the return of the Marian exiles 
steeped in Calvinistic theology, to the plots against the queen's 
life, and to the ignorance of a people believing in magic, conjurers. 
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etc From the moment of the passage of this act the stiperstit- 
ious belief in witches began to spread and the government ac- 
quired sole jurisdiction in cases concerning them. From con- 
temporary pamphlets, or chapbooks, from the court records, 
from memoirs and diaries, from newspapers of the time and from 
the works of local historians and antiquarians the author has un- 
earthed the curious and oft-times gruesome details of the trials of 
witches and sketched the ebb and flow of witch persecutions. 
These persecutions reached their height in the Presbyterian com- 
munities at the time of the Civil War. This was due, it is ex- 
plained, to professional witch-hunters who took advantage of 
the popular excitement and alarm in the general state of anarchy 
of the time. The publication of Francis Hutchinson's book, in 
1718, which dealt the last great blow to this superstition, is used 
to end this study, although the last witch-hanging in England 
occurred in 1682, as the author conclusively proves, ten years be- 
fore the American outbreak at Salem. 

In his discussion of contemporary opinion concerning witch- 
craft Professor Notestein has not confined himselfto those writers 
who took up cudgels either for or against the belief in witches, 
but he has painstakingly examined the writings of contemporan- 
eous theologians, dramatists, jurists and others who throw light 
on the opinion of the day. In so doing he has proved most satis- 
factorily (although he does not mention the fact) that Professor 
George L. Kittredge's statements that the belief in witchcraft 
was "practically universal in the seventeenth century, even 
among the educated" and "no more discreditable to a man's head 
or heart than to believe in spontaneous generation or to be igno- 
rant of the germ theory of disease" are untenable. 

To complete his admirable and extremely interesting work, the 
author has added three valuable appendices, one a critical exam- 
ination of the pamphlet literature, the second, a list of persons 
sentenced to death for witchcraft during the reign of James I., 
and the third, a list of the cases of witchcraft, 1558-1718, with 
references to sources and literature. 

Smith College. John C. Hildt. 
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Gbosob the Third and Charles Fox. The conclxtding Part op the 
American Revolution. By the Right Hon. Sir George Otto TreTel- 
yan, Bart., O. M. Vol. I. New York, London, Bombay, and Cal- 
cutta: Longmans, Green, and Company, 1912,— xi, 311 pp. 

Sir George Otto Trevclyan set out early in life to tell two 
stories, one of the American Revolution and the other of Charles 
James Fox, a notable figure in the history of England's part in that 
revolution. Apparently he has now become weary of both tasks 
and has decided to give them a short shrift rather than to leave 
them unfinished. One cannot help a feeling of regret that he did 
not go on with them when he could have brought a keener zest 
and more pains to his labor. Perhaps no figure in modem Eng- 
lish history stands in greater need of a biographer than Fox. In 
spite of the fact that he held office for only a short time he played 
a part in the politics of his day and generation that was destined 
to be fruitful in its effects on the future. But no student has yet 
appeared to clear away the vituperation and prejudice with 
which contemporary opponents succeeded in obscuring his merits 
and to set forth the real principles for which he stood. And he 
did stand for principles at a time when many of his more favored 
rivals acted from less worthy motives. No man understands this 
fact better than the author of this volume, and in his failure to 
perform adequately the task he has undertaken he has neglected 
an opportunity the like of which seldom comes to a writer of his- 
tory. It would have been worth while, also, to have completed 
in a manner befitting the subject a history of the American Revo- 
lution written by a sympathetic Englishman. Indeed he errs, if 
at all, on the side of sympathizing too much. 

But we have in this, the first of two volumes which are to con- 
clude both the author's history of the American Revolution and 
his life of Pox, a disconnected narrative which does justice to 
neither subject. Like most things its author has written, the 
book is readable and interesting. Being familiar with eighteenth 
century memoirs, he writes of the manners and customs of the 
ruling classes of that time with a sure and delicate touch. But 
the book is apparently based on wide reading extending over a 
long period of time rather than on thorough research made ex- 
pressly for the task in hand. Furthermore, the author has un- 
fortunately permitted his personal feelings to influence him in giv- 
ing his estimates of character, so that what might have been a 

6 
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useful part of his work becomes instead merely interesting be- 
cause it expresses the opinions and is put in the apt phraseology 
of Sir George Trevely an. One of the best examples of this fault 
is the first chapter, which deals with the closing scenes in the life 
of Lord Chatham. But in spite of these defects the book is inter- 
esting and worth reading. The pity is that it is not as authori- 
tative and accurate as it is interesting. 

William Thomas Lapradb. 



A History op Pbbnch Litbraturb. By C. H. Conrad Wright. New 
York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1912,— xiy* 
964 pp. 

This new history of French literature, containing almost a 
thousand pages of compact statement, is a pleasing indication of 
the progress of the study of French writers in America. Dignified 
and sober in appearance and tone, it appeals to students and 
readers who wish to have in hand a comprehensive survey of 
French literature, from the time of the Serment de Strasbourg in 
843 till today. Professor Wright has given us a scholarly resume 
of the results of the immense activity of historians and critics in 
the field of French letters. Inevitably one is tempted to ask how 
his work compares with the Manuel of Gustave Lanson, prob- 
ably the most successful effort to critically appraise a national 
literature on the part of a single critic and within a single vol- 
ume. Professor Lanson writes for French readers to whom a 
vast deal of the history of their country's literature is already fa- 
miliar by the time they take up his work. Hence he has been free 
to emphasize the critical history of ideas and their expression as 
parts of a vast organic process^ without encumbering the narra- 
tive unduly with biographical and historical details. The his- 
torian, writing for foreign, not to say trans-Atlantic students, 
cannot presume such knowledge on their part. As he approaches 
the more philosophical problems of his theme, he is forced to re- 
member that the philosophy of history must rest on a sound basis 
of tangible facts. So far as continuity of argument is concerned, 
this is a heavy handicap. Narrative must yield to compilation. 
Biographical and historical details claim the space that the critic 
would gladly give to philosophical appraisal. Hence, the result 
is not so much a book to be read, as a manual to be consulted 
when reading individual authors or critical discussions of special 
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topics. Here this book will fill a distinct place for the use of Eng- 
lish readers. Written for them, and keeping in mind their special 
needs, it offers a more complete and thoroughgoing summary of 
the history of French literature than any work that has yet ap- 
peared. And one's confidence in the book is increased by finding 
allusions to some of the latest results of modem scholarship. 
One would hardly expect to find the "pilgrim" theory of the 
origin and deyelopment of the French epic in the body of the 
work, but the foot-note is there to suggest that the older theory 
presented in the text has been challenged. 

There are, however, some authors of large importance that 
claim more space than a mere chronology, bibliography, and 
classification. In treating them the historian can embody some 
more personal expression in his narrative. In treating Rabelais, 
for instance, Professor Wright has written a nine page essay that 
has the merit of presenting rationally and judiciously this six- 
teenth century bourgeois as the expression of "the spirit of the 
sturdy, prosaic, practical, nimble-witted middle-class Frenchman, 
quick to detect shams and turn them inside out". Such chapters 
as this are more than informing, they are readable. In the case 
of Moliere, the method chosen, perhaps with reason, of discussing 
briefly the history and animus of the numerous plays in chron- 
ological sucession, does not give so successfully a "portrait" of 
that seventeenth-century author in whom this same spirit be- 
comes national rather than bourgeois. 

In the closing chapter on the twentieth century the author dis- 
cusses such themes as the Dreyfus affair, the philosophy of Berg- 
son, the religious controversy raised by Loisy, and the criticism 
of Lanson. This broad point of view which makes literature but 
a part, and one means of expression, of national life is not only 
sound and scholarly,~it enables the student to seize those tang- 
ible forces that are at work and which time has not yet permitted 
to stand out clearly from the pages of a literature that is a battle- 
field of social and philosophical agitation. 

The work concludes with a catalogue of contemporary authors 
arranged in alphabetical order. Naturally the discussions are of 
the briefest, but such a catalogue is serviceable and convenient. 
Its catholicity is seen when one catches at a glance the names: 
Le Roy, Loisy, Loti. In treating contemporary literature Pro- 
fessor Wright expresses frankly his preference for "classic" writ- 
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ing. Perhaps this perfectly admunble prefirencc leads him to re- 
act at times rather too sharply firom recent writers to present 
them with sympathy. And when he objects to the extreme real- 
ism, sensvaUty, or freedom of speech of nnmerons strong writers, 
one naturally turns to see what treatment he will give Bazin. 
Perhaps he speaks truly in saying that some of the noYds of 
Bazin ''verge on the namby-pamby", but is it just to make that 
criticism when the impression is merely c o rrec te d by the state- 
ment that Lm Terre qui meurt is "one of the best works of con- 
temporary French fiction"? When one is told that Bazin '*has 
treated tragedies as great as those of the naturalists without 
overstepping reserve", one feeb that something more is due a man 
who has commanded the hearts of French readers and stirred 
truly national sentiments in an era of revolt and anti-reUgious 
propaganda, while remaining an avowed, yes even submissive, 
Catholic. Albbkt M. Wbbb. 



Thb Lay op thb NmBLUNO Mbm. Translated from the Old German 
Text. By Arthur S. Way, D. Lit. Cambridge Umverrity Press. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1911,— xxi, 826 pp. 

The trend of education today in most parts of our country is, 
unfortunately, too practical and utilitarian, and consequently 
fewer and fewer students in proportion come to know at first 
hand those enduring monuments of human achievement in litera- 
ture that are left to us in languages no longer used. But for 
translations, therefore, even the greater part of college-bred men 
today would have to remain in ignorance of the best known and 
most widely valued poem of the world. And that with such ig- 
norance a priceless inheritance is lost to them cannot be doubted. 
But Homer's spirit and influence so saturate modem literature 
that they come, though weakened, nevertheless to us. Not so, 
however, with many poets of lesser, though still great, cultural 
value. Now we speak and hear much of the past ages, but the spir- 
it and ethical import of those ages can come to us only out of the 
spiritual creations of the greatest men of those times and they 
escape our observation and hence our grasping because we fail to 
make use of the art and literature that gave them to us. And 
thus it is with such a poem as the famous Nibelungenlied, The 
absolete forms and language in which it is contained lode its 
spirit from the greater part of even honest students of its time. 
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And hence there is sadly Yranimg a great, or even good, transla- 
tion of it into modem English. Such an attempt as that by Mr. 
Way is therefore to be welcomed. He has had considerable ex- 
perience as a translator, and this experience has stood him in good 
stead in this his latest venture. The volume is of course most at- 
tractively printed and bound by the Cambridge University Press. 

The Liifi/ has been so long the subject of intensive study by 
scholars in Germany and elsewhere that little can be offered 
about it that is new. But Mr. Way's introduction gives in brief 
space all that is needed to make an inteUigent reading of the poem 
possible, and points out the unsolved problems about its history 
and subject-matter. Thus, he discusses briefly the mythical and 
historical elements of the poem, traces the origin and spread of 
the saga of the Nibelungen, the transformations in personages 
and locaUties, and suggests the value of comparisons of the Ice* 
landic with the southern version. There follow a discussion of 
the characters of the poem and a brief characterization of the hy- 
pothecated and extant manuscripts. The translation itself is 
based on the well known Bartsch text, but includes the strophes 
of mcmuscript C which are not found in Bartsch. Consequently his 
translation accords in substance with the popular Simrock ver- 
sion in modem German. 

The well known four line strophe of the Lied is abandoned by 
Mr. Way on the ground that such a scheme ill fits an epic, and 
that it was probably adopted only to suit the exigencies of the 
recitation of the poem. Naturally, therefore, he has dropped the 
two extra syllables of every fourth line, which peculiarity in the 
four line strophe constitutes the metrical characteristic of the 
poem. To one familiar with the Nibelungetdied in its original 
dress such departures are hard, well nigh impossible, to accept. 
It looks in Mr. Way's version strange and reads queer. While, 
to be sure, the essence of a poem lies in its spirit rather than its 
structure, there is undeniably so close a union between form and 
content as foiled together by the poet that only a rash man, 
with perhaps not the most intimate feeling for the original, 
would dare to attempt to sever them. The reviewer feels that 
Simrock's translation is to be preferred to Mr. Way's, and largely 
because Simrock adheres to the old form. Favorite passages of 
the great old poem read in Mr. Way's translation like only faint 
echoes and irritate an ear accustomed to the original. 
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But not too much should be made of this point. To one igno- 
rant of Goethe's Faust, Taylor's translation seems not so bad, 
while it is weakness in the extreme to the same man once he has 
read the poem in its original. I doubt if we should recognize our 
Omar if we could read the Persian of the old poet, but Fitzger- 
ald's translation is nevertheless admirable. And Mr. Way has 
succeeded in giving Enghsh readers the opportunity to know the 
old poem of unknown authorship better than they could other- 
wise know it. The mere verbal translation was not difficult, for 
the poem is easy to read in the original form— easier, for example, 
to readers of modem German than is Chaucer to us. The main 
task, therefore, lay in poetic reproduction after a sensible intro- 
duction; and this task Mr. Way has performed in a manner to 
merit the thanks of modem readers tmacquainted with the orig- 
inal. For others he did not undertake his work. 

W. H. Wannajcaker. 



The Story op Cotton and the Dbvblopmbnt op the Cotton States. 
By Eugene Clyde Brooks. lUustrated. Rand, McNally and Com- 
pany : Chicago and New York, 1911,— x, 370 pp. 

Professor Brooks is a believer in the dominating influence of 
economic forces in shaping the world's history. In this compact 
volume he tells the story of the g^eat cotton industry which, 
growing out of man's need for clothing, has profoundly affected 
the history of our own country and its relations with other coun- 
tries. The author begins with a discussion of ''Clothing and the 
Value of Cotton." He then adduces much interesting informa- 
tion with regard to the earliest historical records of the cotton 
plant and of the making of cotton fabrics, and shows how cotton 
and cotton cloth came to be introduced into Europe. The body 
of the volume is concerned with the history of cotton culture and 
manufacture in the United States and with the manifold ways in 
which the industry has affected our political and social organiza- 
tion and life. 

Although, in his preface, Professor Brooks modestly speaks of 
his book as finding a place in the grammar schools or in the high 
schools, it ought to find many interested readers among the adult 
citizens of the cotton states and of the country. It certainly will 
attract one who gets his living in any branch of the cotton in- 
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dustry, and give him a new sense of the significance of his indi- 
vidual efforts as a member of a great and complex branch of the 
world's industrial organization. To the school-boy or girl this 
story should suggest ideas which will give new meaning to the 
work in history, geography, botany and other branches. The 
author's style is simple and readable, and graphic descriptions 
are supplemented by a wealth of well chosen illustrations. 

While Professor Brooks tells in detail the story of cotton grow- 
ing and manufacturing, one does not find a similar account of 
the processes by which the cotton crop is marketed and of the 
part that cotton brokers and cotton exchanges play in this 
work. This matter of the forces that affect the price of cotton is 
certainly one of great importance and might well have been made 
the subject of a chapter. Combinations of growers in the effort 
to secure better prices have at times been organized, and low 
prices or the reverse have had important political and social ef- 
fects. There is appended to the volume a bibliography which is 
helpful, though it does not pretend to be exhaustive. The place 
and date of publication of the works mentioned should be in- 
cluded. The reader would also have profited by an index and list 
of the illustrations. 

Such comments as these, however, leave untouched the substan- 
tial merits of the book. Fortunate will be the boys and girls in 
whose hands shall be placed so readable, informing, and thought 
stimulating a work. W. H. G. 

Pbnal Sbrvttudb. By B. Stagg Whitin, General Secretary National 
Committee on Prison Labor. Illnstrated. New York: National 
Committee on Prison Labor, 1912,— xiii, 162 pp. 

The problem of the employment of convicts with proper regard 
for their welfare and without injurious competition with free la- 
bor is one of great importance and also of especial difficulty. 
After investigation and study of the subject the National Com- 
mittee on Prison Labor declares the contract system of prison 
labor "prejudicial to the welfare of the prisoner, the prisoner's 
family, and the pubhc." The Committee finds "the preponder- 
ance of evidence to be in favor of the state use system." In the 
volume under review much of the material gathered by the Com- 
mittee is published, and the findings are contained in summary. 

Dr. Whitin, the Secretary of the Committee, has evidently made 
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a special effort to render the volume readable and to give it hu- 
man interest. Many of the chapters are stories from prison life, 
true in all but the names. Illustrations and charts add much to 
the text. Appendices contain extracts from governors' messages 
and a compilation of recent state legislation on the subject of 
prison labor. The work should be of great service both for the 
valuable information it contains for those engaged in prison ad- 
ministration and for the effective way in which it enforces the ne- 
cessity for reforms in the community's treatment of the convict. 



Saleswomen in Mercantile Stores. Baltimore, 1909. By Elizabeth 
Beardsley Butler. Illustrated. New York: Charities Publication 
Committee, 1912,— xv, 317 pp. $1.08, doth; $ .75, paper. 

This is an investigation of the conditions under which women 
work in the mercantile stores of Baltimore. Mercantile estab- 
lishments employ a large proportion of the women wage earners 
of the country. Baltimore, where the stores are not yet so highly 
organized as those of Chicago and New York, was selected as an 
especially good field for such a study. The result is an accurate 
and illuminating presentation of conditions in 1909 in that city, 
which should be read widely by managers of mercantile estab- 
lishments and by those interested in the welfare of working- 
women. 

Miss Butler contends that the personal efficiency of the sales- 
women, as much as the quality of the goods, determines the 
number and value of the sales. To secure and keep at its maxi^ 
mum this personal efficiency involves the conservation of the 
health and interest of employees, and ''is intimately connected 
with the interior arrangements of the store, the hours and sea- 
sons of work, the range of wages, and the opportunity for ad- 
vancement." All these conditions directly or indirectly influence 
the attitude which saleswomen take toward their occupation 
and toward their customers. Consequently working conditions 
largely affect the success of mercantile establishments and are not 
only of personal importance to the working-women but of com- 
mercial importance to their employers. 
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WooDROW Wilson. A Story of His Life. By WiUiam Bayard Hale. 
New York: Donbleday, Page, and Company, 1912,-238 pp. Paper. 

Tbis brief and well printed volume makes an excellent cam- 
paign biography of Woodrow Wilson. Mr. Hale is an admiring 
biographer; he writes of his subject with sympathy and enthusi- 
asm. His story holds the interest until the last chapter, entitled 
"The Presidency Looms Up." The keynote of the volume is 
found in the portrayal of Governor Wilson as a staunch demo- 
crat leading the fight against privilege both in university and in 
political Ufe. As a campaign biography Mr. Hale's book is well 
calculated to strengthen the faith of readers who are abeady for 
the New Jersey governor and to win converts to his cause from 
the ranks of the undecided. 



Thb History and Pkoblbms op Osoaiozbd Labor. By Prank Tracy 
Carlton. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1911,— xi, 483 pp. 

Though Professor Carlton's book gives us an excellent sketch 
of the development of American labor organizations, it is not con- 
fined to problems of organized labor. It deals with many prob- 
lems affecting all labor, including such subjects as child labor, 
prison labor, the labor of women, the sweated industries, immi- 
gration, unemployment, and industrial education. Mr. Carlton 
has drawn upon a great deal of fresh material and has appended 
numerous helpful references at the end of his chapters. Especially 
noteworthy and valuable is the long chapter on the government 
and policies of labor organizations. 

The brief footnote on page 178 seems to fall short of giving the 
exact import of the decision of the United States Supreme Court 
in the appeal of Gompers, Mitchell, and Morrison in the Buck 
Stove contempt case. Though the judgment of imprisonment in 
the original proceedings was set aside, the lower court has since 
retried and resentenced the defendants in new proceedings aris- 
ing from the same facts. Professor Carlton's note gives the im- 
pression that the prosecution was entirely defeated. 

As a whole, Professor Carlton's book is a most commendable 
addition to the literature of labor problems. It will without 
doubt find a place of usefulness as a text book for college and un- 
iversity classes in the subject. In this field the freshness of the 
material used and the interest and ability of the discussion should 
give it a leading position. 
7 
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Thb Rbcosding Amgbl. By Corra Harris. Illiistrated by W. H. Bt- 
erett. New York: Doabledaj, Page, and Company, 1913,^331 pp. 

In this Georgia tale the author of ''A Circuit Rider's Wife" adds 
to her reputation as an observer and interpreter of women and 
as a student of human nature in general. The story is of one, 
Jim Bone, who returns successful from a period of western adven- 
ture to wake up his sleepy native town. We are treated to a de- 
liciously humorous account of the men and women and social 
doings of the little community. There is a main love-making, in 
which Jim is concerned, and also entertaining side affairs. But, 
after all, in this story the plot is not the thing. The discerning 
reader finds a reward in Mrs. Harris's revelations of feminine psy- 
chology. Here there is much to make mere man ponder or 
chuckle— according to circumstances. The book furnishes fresh 
evidence of the unusual gifts of the author in accurately por- 
traying types of life and character found in her native South. 



Thb Histost of thb BRrriSH Post Officb. By J. C. Hemmeon. Har- 
vard University: Cambridge, 1913,— xii, 261 pp. 

Professor Hemmeon's survey of the development of the British 
Post Office and description of its different functions and activities 
make a timely volume (VII) in the Harvard Economic Studies. 
The American people are considering the advisability of extend- 
ing the activities of their Post Office Department, and accurate 
information and careful conclusions regarding the conduct of this 
government business in England should certainly be in demand. 
The chapters on the British Postal Department's management of 
the telegraph and telephone service throw much Hght on the dif- 
ficulties in the way of this branch of government enterprise. In 
view of the movement for parcels post service in the United 
States, the reader will naturally hope to find British experience 
fully set forth by Dr. Hemmeon. Here disappointment will be 
met, as the discussion of the subject is very brief. This is surpris- 
ing in view of the fact that the treatment of some other topics 
seems overburdened with detail. In general, the monograph gives 
evidence of extensive and carefiil research. 
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Jno. a. Pbrrbll, S. B., M. D. 

Secretary of the North Carolina State Medical Society 

Medical inspection of schools has been marked by steady 
growth in the United States for the past twenty years. In cer- 
tain foreign countries it has been in vogue for a much longer 
period, and is now conducted on a permanent and delinite basis. 
Both here and abroad it was first adopted by the city schools. It 
was found indispensable to them and has been gradually adopted 
by the schools of towns and villages. Within the past three or 
four years it seems to have dawned on our people that if medical 
inspection is indispensable in city schools it must also be indis- 
pensable in rural schools. During this time twenty states have 
enacted laws providing for medical inspection. Ten of these have 
laws making it mandatory, and ten make its enforcement op- 
tional with the local authorities. The following is a list of the 
states having the laws : 



MANDATORY LAWS 


PERMISSIVE LAWS 


Colorado 


California 


District of Columbia 


Connecticut 


Louisiana 


Indiana 


Massachusetts 


Maine 


Minnesota 


New York 


New Jersey 


North Dakota 


Pennsylvania 


Ohio 


Rhode Island 


Vermont 


Utah 


Virginia 


West Virginia 


Washington 



The authority for conducting medical inspection is vested in 
the school boards with three or four exceptions in which it is 
given to the health boards. In a few cases a very satisfactory 
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arrangement places the authority under the school board but 
provides that where it so desires it may delegate all or a part of 
its authority to the health board. 

The laws provide for the inspection usually of teachers, pupils, 
and janitors, to be conducted by physicians. The teachers are 
taught to make the preliminary sight and hearing test, and in 
many cities trained nurses are employed to assist the physicians. 
The nurses visit the homes of pupils and occasionally administer 
treatment for simple maladies such as scabies (itch) and pedicul- 
osis (head lice). The Indiana law is distinctive in that it pre- 
scribes a penalty for its violation, and that of New Jersey in that 
it compels the parents to remedy the condition discovered. 

The rearing of strong, healthy, educated citizens is one of the 
most sacred duties of the state. It is necessary in order that the 
state may perpetuate itself and grow stronger. The citizens must 
be taken in childhood and shielded from disease, iireed iirom those 
defects which can be corrected, and taught how to keep healthy 
and strong. Where this is done the task of educating and train- 
ing them is greatly simplified and cheapened, and the necessity 
for state institutions for unfortunates is greatly diminished. 

The public schools aflford the proper place for conducting medi- 
cal inspection. They are a public trust. Where a parent delivers 
his child to their care, he has a right to insist that the child un- 
der the supervision of the school authorities shall be safe from 
harm, and shall be handed back in at least as good condition as 
he was when he entered school. If the parent does not claim this 
right, the child has a right to claim it. When a state for its own 
protection compels a child to go to school, it binds itself not to 
injure itself by injuring the child. If a child who is diseased, de- 
fective, or otherwise handicapped is forced to compete with a 
normal healthy child, he is overburdened and is subject to a more 
complete wrecking of his mental or physical well-being. If his 
ambition is stifled and he refuses to compete, he is Hkely to grow 
up to swell the ranks of the unemployed. "It will be found ulti- 
mately that it is a great deal cheaper to spend pence on children 
than pounds on paupers.'' Unless the bodies of children are at- 
tended to they may be distinctly injured by school work. 

The South is rural, more or less sparsely settled, and slow to 
increase taxes for creating new offices. The schools are usually 
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small and widely separated, consequently the work of the medi- 
cal inspector is much more difficult than in cities. The county in 
the South is the unit of government. The general affairs of the 
county such as roads, bridges, public buildings, the public health, 
etc., are directed by a Board of County Commissioners and the 
school affairs by a Board of Education. 

The county commissioners now pay a county superintendent of 
health to care, as a rule, for those who — often perhaps through 
medical neglect— have become paupers or criminals, and to fight 
disease usually after it has become epidemic. It is the exception 
to find applied the principle of **A stitch in time save nine." The 
toll paid directly and indirectly as a result of such a system is ap- 
palling. The jails are filled ; the county homes are crowded ; the 
dependents are numerous ; schools are poorly attended ; many 
children are backward and require two years to complete what 
should be accomplished in one ; frequently on account of epidem- 
ics schools are actually closed for weeks and months, quarantines 
are established, business suffers, and there is general stagnation. 

The county cannot afford to tolerate longer this poor business 
policy. It must invest in the best talent obtainable, regardless 
of price, to protect it from such conditions. The "stitch in time" 
principle must be applied. 

To take the entire amount needed from either the general 
county fund or from the school fund in a small county might 
cause some slight inconvenience, but, if both funds will support 
the inspector who is mutually the choice of the Board of Health 
and the Board of Education, the expense will not be heavy on the 
commissioners nor on the Board of Education. As a matter of 
fact, it should make little difference which tax money is used to 
provide for medical inspection, as it affords protection to all the 
people and may well be regarded as either regular health or reg- 
ular school work. 

Itisthe work ofthe health department in that it aids to pre- 
vent or eradicate disease, to protect health, and to teach our 
children how to live to be useful citizens. It is the work of the 
educational department in that it saves and preserves the child 
for the school, a healthy educable child, one whose heart and 
mind is receptive to training, one whose life will bless the state 
with the highest type of citizenship. Both departments in en- 
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deavoring to meet what may seem emergencies have been giving 
their efforts primarily to other lines of work, and only secondary 
consideration has been given to the line of activity fundamentally 
essential to placing the work of either department on a firm foun- 
dation. 

The conducting of medical inspection is so essential to both de- 
partments, and so inseparable at this time from either, that the 
inspector should be a representative of both acting conjointly. 
With any other arrangement there might arise a conflict of au- 
thority. If there is to be any separation of the respective depart- 
ments in the work, the authority for its conduct should be logic- 
ally vested in the educational department, with power when con- 
ditions warrant it to delegate the authority to the health depart- 
ment. 

The prevention of the epidemic diseases and their sequelae 
would justify manj times the investment in the whole-time health 
officer. But this represents only a part of his work. Where in- 
vestigations have been made it was found that among school 
children about 50 per cent, have defective teeth, 25 per cent, en- 
larged tonsils, 12 per cent, adenoids, 2 per cent, defective men- 
tality, 14 per cent, defective breathing, 23 per cent, defective eye- 
sight. In the South in rural communities those having hookworm 
disease range from 10 per cent, to 75 per cent. Skin diseases, 
bone deformities, etc., are found in smaller percentages. 

In North Carolina Guilford and Robeson counties have young 
physicians who are splendidly qualified giving their entire time 
to this work, and the people are greatly pleased. A number of 
other coanties are paying greater attention to the matter and 
arc requiring increased time of their county health officers. On 
Knott's Island, which is about seven miles long and one mile 
wide, constituting practically all of Fruitful Township, there live 
one hundred and fifty families. Each family pays a physician one 
dollar each month, or $1800.00 per year to care for their health. 
If he can keep them well, his work is made lighter. Five of the 
most influential citizens of the Island collect the money and be- 
come responsible for the doctor's compensation. The plan seems 
to work well and is highly satisfactory. Lectures on health sub- 
jects are given by the doctor and are well attended. He says 
that up to this summer malaria has kept the physician busy but 
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that it is now practically eradicated. The Island is to make a 
campaign for better sanitary conditions with the expectation of 
eradicating also typhoid fever and hookworm disease. This plan 
could be well carried out in a township or school district. 

As medical inspection among our rural schools represents some- 
thing of a pioneer work, its success or failure will be governed 
very largely by the man selected as inspector. He should be a 
physician well equipped with collegiate and professional training. 
He should possess discretion, tact, patience, enthusiasm for the 
work, and the power to inspire enthusiasm in others. Previous 
experience in school and health work is a very desirable requisite. 
Possessed of these qualifications the man needed will always 
command an adequate income. It need not be expected, there- 
fore, that he can be had without his being compensated on a 
basis commensurate with what he would receive in private prac- 
tice. To let out work of such vital importance to the lowest bid- 
der, to one perhaps who needs the salary because in private prac- 
tice he is seldom sought, would be fatal to the work, and should 
be regarded as criminal. The man chosen should be the fittest 
physician obtainable, without regard to county or state bound- 
aries. 

A study of the duties performed by the inspector would be most 
interesting, but there is such a lack of uniformity that they will 
not be discussed here. On account of the time required to reach 
the rural schools of the South the county inspector must of neces- 
sity teach the teachers and delegate to them much of the pre- 
liminary work. 

Briefly stated, his duties embrace an inspection of school premises 
relative to the sanitary condition of the school property and the 
vicinity immediately surrounding it ; an examination of the school 
children for the identification of all those requiring medical care ; 
the exclusion of those suffering from communicable diseases; the 
detection of ailments, defects, or diseases other than communica- 
ble diseases ; the examination of the drinking water ; the inspec- 
tion of privies and other school facilities necessary to the protec- 
tion of the health and vitality of those attending school. 

Some method of keeping track of each child is used so that in- 
fectious diseases may not spread and in order to know whatchil- 
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dren bare receiyed medical attention. To compare their progress 
before and after the correction of defects famishes a very interest- 
ing study, one that leaves no room to question the expediency of 
having medical inspection. 
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The Sinai Manuscript of the Bible 

Charlbs W. Pbpplbr 

Professor of Greek in Trinity College 

The three oldest and best manuscripts of the Bible, the Sinaitic 
in St. Petersburg, the Vatican in Rome, and the Alexandrine in 
the British Museum in London, are of so much importance for 
Biblical criticism that scholars are anxious to get all the evidence 
they afford, and hence are not satisfied with editions in common 
type simply, but desire farther an exact knowledge of the appear- 
ance of the manuscripts even to the minutest details. To this 
end both typographic and photographic reproductions of the 
Alexandrine and Vatican manuscripts have already been made, 
and Tischendorfs monumental typographic facsimile of the Sinai 
manuscript is well known. It remained therefore for some one 
to publish also a photographic reproduction of this manuscript 
which would take its place by the side of Maunde Thompson's 
autotype facsimile of the Alexandrine and Cozza-Luzi's beautiful 
photographs of the Vatican manuscript. This need has been par- 
tially supplied by Mr. and Mrs. Lake's recent publication of a 
photographic facsimile of the New Testament part of the Sinaitic 
manuscript,* and a similar edition of the Old Testament part is 
expected to follow in due time. It is highly desirable that this 
should include the forty-three leaves of the Sinai manuscript that 
are in Leipsic ; yet the title of their work gives us no reason to 
beHeve that it will. These photographic reproductions have 
great value, not only because they make the manuscripts acces- 
sible to scholars all over the world, but because they furnish ex- 
cellent copies in case the originals are destroyed by fire, as hap- 
pened in Turin in 1904. 

About fifty years have elapsed since the discovery of the Sinai 
manuscript. The publication of the Lake facsimile may therefore 
be regarded as a fitting celebration of the semi-centennial anni- 
versary of the great event. 

* Codew Sinaitiou9 PetropoUtanua. The New Testament, the Epistle of 
Barnabas, and the Shepherd of Hermas. Reproduced in facsimile from pho- 
tographs by Helen and Kirsopp Lake, with a description and introduction 
to the history of the Codex by Kirsopp Lake. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1911. 
Pp. XXIV and 399 pUtes. 
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To disirover, to save from destruction, and to publish to the 
world one of the two oldest and best manuscripts of the Bible 
and the most complete for the New Testament, was the achieve- 
ment and the glory of Constantin Tischendorf, whose work to- 
gether with that of Lachmann marks an epoch in the history of 
Biblical criticism. 

Tischendorf believed with Lachmann that the true text of the 
New Testament must be based upon the most ancient author- 
ities and not upon what is known as the Received or Traditional 
Text. Up to a generation ago ordinary Greek Testaments, 
though they differed in minor details, all gave the Received Text. 
This is the text of Erasmus as it was later improved by Steph- 
anus and Beza. It was derived for the most part from a few- 
manuscripts, chiefly cursives, of later date than the tenth cen- 
tury. From it our Authorized Version was translated. Eras- 
mus, who was the first to publish a Greek Testament after the 
invention of printing, used for it only six or eight late manu- 
scripts that he had at hand in Basle (we have more than 3000 in 
all now). None that he used was complete, and the only one 
that contained Revelations lacked the last six verses of the book. 
To supply this deficiency he retranslated them from the Latin 
Vulgate into Greek of his own composition, and in doing so em- 
ployed some Greek words that are not found in any Greek man- 
uscript of the New Testament. Yet some of them still remain in 
the Received Text. 

For Tischendorf the manuscripts that are more than a thous- 
and years old had supreme value, as being nearer to the original 
autographs in time and therefore less liable to contain the errors 
that are made in repeated transcriptions. While preparing his 
first critical edition of the Greek Testament he came to realize 
how meager and insufficient was our knowledge of most of the 
great manuscripts of the New Testament and how imperative the 
need for accurate copies of these ancient authorities to enable 
scholars to make a close approximation to the earliest form of 
the text. The realization of this need and his resolve to supply 
it determined the character of his life-work. For the next two 
decades he visited the great libraries of Europe and journeyed to 
distant monasteries in the East in order to copy or bring back 
ancient Biblical manuscripts. No man ever gathered from the 
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Orient such a rich hoard of manuscript treasure as did he. He 
collected about two hundred, written in various languages, and 
those of most importance for Biblical criticism he published. 

Among the many notable achievements that crowded his life 
one stands out with special prominence. The story is a familiar 
one. The scene of it is laid in an Eastern cloister far off in the 
silent and desolate Desert of Sinai. High up among those barren 
mountains stands the monastery in a long, narrow valley that 
makes a gradual descent between the traditional Mt. Sinai and 
Jebel ed Deir (Mt. Monastery). It is a strong, fortress-like en- 
closure built in the sixth century by Justinian on a spot where 
God is believed to have appeared to Moses in the burning bush, 
the most sacred spot in the whole Sinaitic peninsula. It takes its 
name from the martyred St. Catherine whose bones according to 
the legend were carried by the angels from Alexandria to the 
summit of Sinai and then transferred by the monks to the church. 
To this fortified but hospitable monastery Tischendorf came in 
1844 on his first Eastern journey in quest of manuscripts. Here 
in the library in a waste-paper basket whose contents were 
destined for the fire he found some old leaves of parchment, and 
to his unspeakable surprise and delight discovered that they were 
part of a very ancient and valuable Greek manuscript of the Old 
Testament. Already two basketfrils of similar parchment leaves, 
he was told, had been burned. He found 129 in all, but the 
monks allowed him to keep only 43 loose leaves, and nothing 
could induce them to part with the remainder. Yet he never re- 
linquished the hope of getting possession of it, and consequently, 
when he published his 43 leaves in typographic facsimile under 
the title of Codex Frtderico-AMgusianus in honor of his royal 
patron, he did not divulge the name of the place of discovery lest 
another win the coveted prize. A second visit in 1853 proved 
fruitless; he could find no trace of the manuscript. His third in 
1859, made under the patronage of the Russian Emperor, seemed 
likely to prove just as unsuccessful, when on the eve of his depart- 
ure the steward of the monastery with whom he was conversing 
about the Greek text of the Bible remarked, **I too have here an 
Old Testament in Greek," and thereupon brought from a comer 
of his cell a large manuscript wrapped in a red cloth. Imagine 
Tischendorf s utter amazement when he saw not only the long 
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sought 86 leaYcs but 260 more which the monks had since found, 
comprising other parts of the Old Testament, all of the New Test- 
ament without the slightest omission, the Epistle of Barnabas in 
full, and the first part of the Shepherd of Hermas. He got per- 
mission to take it to his room. Here he gave himself up to trans- 
ports of joy. His dream of years was realized, his fondest hopes 
surpassed. First he thanked God for so rich a blessing on the 
church, on literature, and on himself. It seemed to be a crime to 
sleep. In the cbld and with a dim light he copied the Epistle of 
Barnabas, since no copy of the complete letter in Greek was then 
known. As St. Catherine's had no conveniences for such work, 
he was allowed after a time to copy it in the affiliated monastery 
in Cairo. Several months later he carried it to St. Petersburg as 
a loan in order to publish it, and finally the monks presented it 
to the Czar, the head of the Greek church, receiving in return 
about $7000 and various Russian decorations. It may now be 
seen wrapped in the same red cloth in the Imperial Library at St. 
Petersburg. 

Steps were at once taken for its publication at the Emperor's 
expense. In view of Lake's work it is interesting to recall that 
the question arose whether it should be reproduced in a photo- 
graphic facsimile or in a typographic imitation, and that the 
Czar favored the former method in spite of the probable high 
cost which was estimated at above $72,000, while Tischendorf 
on the other hand preferred a tjrpographic facsimile as being a 
better means of showing the text where it is obscured or where 
there are erasures, corrections, or superimposed letters. It is 
fortunate that Tischendorf had his way, since we thereby get the 
benefit of his immense palaeographic knowledge and experience ; 
and now we have facsimiles of both kinds, for the New Testament 
part at least. 

After three years of incessant labor the Bibliorum Codex Si- 
naiticus PetropolUanus in four large folio volumes appeared in Oc- 
tober, 1862, **the most perfect facsimile edition which was ever pub- 
lished in the pre-photographic period," says Lake, voicing the com- 
mon opinion. Special type had been cut to imitate the letters of the 
original, even the distances between the letters had been main- 
tained, and there had been repeated proofreading and the most 
careful revision. The publication was no less a triumph than the 
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discovery. Only 300 copies were printed. When Tischendorf 
formally turned these over to the Czar in St. Petersburg, the lat- 
ter kept 200 copies to be presented to the leading scholars and in- 
stitutions of learning throughout the Christian world, and 
graciously returned the remaining hundred to Tischendorf to be 
sold for his own personal benefit. The price of the four volumes 
at first was fixed at $165, but was later changed to $126 after 
his cheaper edition of the New Testament part in common type 
appeared. 

Honors now came upon him thick and fast— orders of knight- 
hood from European governments, honorary degrees from Oxford 
and Cambridge. The Russian government raised him to the no- 
bility of the Empire. A chair was created for him at the Univer- 
sity of Leipsic. His titles were legion. "I would rather have dis- 
covered the Sinaitic manuscript'', said one scholar, ''than the 
Koh-i-nur of the Queen of England*'. 

The Lake facsimile preserves the actual size of the pages (14% 
by 13% inches) and also the original grouping in quaternions of 
4 sheets, that is, 8 leaves or 16 pages. Originally the Sinai manu- 
script must have contained the whole Bible, and, to judge from 
the numbering of the quaternions, it had 730 leaves. Of these 
only 346% survive in the manuscript in St. Petersburg, 43 in 
that in Leipsic. The extant part begins with I Chronicles IX, 27, 
and contains less than half of the Old Testament in the Septua- 
gint version and the whole of the New Testament without the 
loss of a single leaf. It is written on thin vellum or parchment 
of a fine quality made from the skin of a good-sized animal, one 
skin being required for every sheet. The letters are large and 
broad uncials, simple and unadorned. They run on continuously 
without separation of words, without breathings and accents, 
and with little punctuation. The page has four narrow columns 
of 48 lines each. Parchment manuscripts as a rule have but two 
columns, the Vatican has three, but the Sinaiticus stands alone 
in having four. The eight narrow columns of the open codex, to- 
gether with the shape of the letters, give it something of the ap- 
pearance of a papyrus roll, and so we may infer that it was 
copied from, and modeled after, a papyrus original. Lake favors 
the view that it was written in Alexandria or at all events in 
Egypt, and thinks it probable that both the Vatican and Sinai 
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manuscripts came from the same scriptorium, though he like 
many others does not agree with Tischendorf in identifying the 
scribe of the Vatican with one of the four scribes of the Sinai co- 
dex. Tischendorf made the reasonable suggestion that the Sina- 
iticus might be one of the fifty copies of the Holy Scriptures which 
Emperor Constantinein 331 directed Busebius, Bishop of Caesarea, 
to prepare for the churches of Constantinople. These were to be 
"written in easily legible characters on parchment by skilful cal- 
ligraphists and made up of temions and quaternions/* that is, 
quires of three or four sheets, or perhaps the much debated Greek 
words here must be interpreted as meaning the three and four 
columns on the page, as we find them in the Vatican and Sinaitic 
codices respectively. The description fits these manuscripts fairly 
well, and together with other evidence would seem to connect 
them with the famous library of Pamphilus at Caesarea. Whether 
their place of origin was here or in Alexandria or elsewhere is as 
yet undetermined. There is substantial agreement, however, 
that the date of the Sinaiticus is about the middle of the fourth 
century. In the seventh century there is some reason for believ- 
ing that the manuscript was in Caesarea, but in fact nothing 
definite is known of it until its discovery in the last century. How 
it reached the Monastery of St. Catherine, whether it came from 
Constantinople as a gift to the monks from Justinian, the founder, 
or was brought by refugees from Caesarea when the town was 
taken by the Arabs in 638, is pure conjecture. 
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Therecent death of the sanest and strongest national leader 
of modem Austria seems to have brought forth the slightest pos- 
sible amount of discussion in this country. Partly because the 
world is not in the habit of looking to Austria for great states- 
men, and partly because he was unable to advance the interests 
of his own country without prejudicing those of other countries, 
Graf von Aehrenthal has been very unfairly treated by writers on 
diplomatic subjects. The European press has been abusive and 
the American press silent ; so that there is a place for a very ele- 
mentary account of his work. 

Austria's defeat at the hands of Prussia in the 'sixties had hurt 
her prestige seriously, and her future looked very dark for a time. 
But the Hungarian Count Andrassy,the judicious Austrian foreign 
minister, had swallowed his pride and concluded an alliance with 
his country's successful enemy and with the recently established 
Kingdom of Italy, as a result of which he secured Bismarck's sup- 
port for his project of annexing Bosnia and Herzegovina. An- 
drassy was succeeded by Kalnoky, an industrious worker who 
called forth from Bismarck the admiring comment that he had 
accomplished more in two hours than his predecessor could have 
done in two days ; and who, moreover, was too keen-eyed and 
enterprising to allow even the determined Iron Chancellor to 
ride over him rough-shod. Finding that Bismarck was inclined 
to coquet with Russia, he was able to secure an understanding 
with Italy and England that rendered it impossible for Russia to 
interfere in the Balkan States. Then came Goluchowski, during 
whose period of service in charge of the Vienna Foreign 0£Bce 
France became the public ally of Russia, and who concluded with 
the Russian minister Lamsdorff the so-called Miirzsteg agreement, 
pledging the faith of both countries to maintain the strained and 
inevitably temporary status quo in the Balkans. It was at this 
juncture that the minister took charge who was destined, hon- 
orably but shrewdly and determinedly, to take advantage of the 
tangled state of affairs and do his country a permanent service. 
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Alois Leza, Baron von Aehrenthal, was a Bohemian, bom in 
1854, educated at Prague and Bonn, and had spent all his ac- 
tive life in the diplomatic service and the Foreign Office at Vienna. 
He had been Ambassador to Bukharest and to St. Petersburg, 
so that he knew from first-hand information both the Balkans 
and the Russians ; two branches of knowledge which were to 
serve him well in his life-work. 

When Aehrenthal entered the ministry in 1906, he found mat- 
ters in great disorder, both without and within. Russia, whose 
Eastern ambitions had been blocked by Japan, was determined 
to seek an outlet to the south. England seemed inclined to en- 
courage her, and France was her ally. But even less complicated 
foreign problems would have been difficult of solution with so 
little of unity at home. The Empire of Austria-Hungary is the 
most incoherent and heterogeneous great Power imaginable; and, 
at the time in question, AehrenthaVs Slav fellow-citizens were 
opposing the Triple Alliance because it was interfering with the 
plans of Russia, the Poles were equally bitter against it because 
Germany was legislating so harshly against the Poles in her 
boundaries, and the Germans and Magyars were finding it as 
impossible to work together as they have always found it. Aeh- 
renthal showed remarkable restraint and caution in handling 
these warring elements. In the matter of the treatment of the 
German Poles, for example, although he protested privately and 
unofficially at Berlin, he maintained at home that Austria had 
no right to interfere in the internal affairs of her ally. There 
was as little of the demagogue in the Graf von Aehrenthal as in 
any public character of his generation. 

He was not an opportunist. He had been sure from the begin- 
ning that Austria's best interests demanded a permanent alli- 
ance with the German Empire, and he clung tenaciously to this 
alliance even when it seemed in some details prejudicial to his 
own country. When Austria's trade with the Balkans and the 
Levant seemed threatened by German competition, he used his 
influence to prevent discrimination against Austria's ally, for it 
was his settled conviction that she must be kept friendly at any 
cost. His lack of active support of Germany in the Agadir mat- 
ter cannot be construed to indicate lack of sympathy for her: it 
may even be, as a writer in the ^^ Deutsche Rundschau** (Jttly> 
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1912),* suggests, that his influence would have provoked Rus- 
sia to take an aggressive stand in behalf of Prance, and that 
nothing substantial would have been accomplished except to en- 
large the bounds of the controversy. And his constant friend- 
ship for Germany bore fruit, for it was Germany's moral support 
that rendered possible the final addition of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina to the Austrian dominions. 

But Graf von Aehrenthal's general policy was one of friendship 
and conciliation, where no vital issues were involved. Italy has 
been a doubtful and jealous ally, constantly on the watch for an 
opportunity to extend her north-eastern boundary at the Em- 
pire's expense ; but Italy, during Aehrenthal's term of oflBce, was 
always treated with remarkable cordiality and leniency. Even the 
questionable Turkish war, in spite of Austria's friendly relations 
with Turkey, brought no change in his attitude and no attempt 
at interference. And Servia, who was so indignant at Austria's 
entrance into the Balkans that she was in the act of declaring 
war, and was restrained only by the surprising discovery that 
she was unable to draw the great Powers in after her, was 
treated with the most exquisite courtesy, and Austria's attitude 
toward her has since been very friendly. It was Aehrenthal's 
lack of jingoistic qualities, in fact, which induced the unpopular- 
ity that would probably have meant his downfall if sickness and 
death had not intervened so suddenly. 

His one supremely great achievement, and the one for which 
disappointed adversaries have attacked him so often and so bit- 
terly, was the territorial extension we have several times men- 
tioned. Its history, very briefly, is as follows. Austria had al- 
ways coveted the Adriatic territory, and Russia had always been 
eager for an outlet to the south. As far back as 1877, Russia 
had proposed an arrangement by which Bosnia and Herzegovina 
should be made over to Austria and the Slav state of Bulgaria 
should be extended to the Aegean. When the Powers gave into 
the hands of the two Empires the policing of the Balkans, it was 
held by some authorities that* such territorial aggrandizement 
as was contemplated from Vienna was wrong in view of the po- 
sition of judge or umpire between Turkey and the smaller states 

*I have dnwn very liberaUy from this detailed and excellent study of Graf von 
Aehrenthal. 
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with which she had been entrusted ; but the contention of M. Iz- 
volsky, the Russian foreign minister, was only that it was inex- 
pedient and likely to prejudice reform in Macedonia for one of the 
Powers who was holding the whip oyer the reluctant Sultan to 
be at the same time asking favors of him. However this maybe, 
it is clear that Russia was as ready to interfere as Austria was ; 
negotiations between the two foreign ministers reached a point 
where it was mutually agreed that there would be no interfer- 
ence from either side if Russia passed the Dardanelles and Austria 
took absolute possession of the two provinces. The latter event 
happened, but England, the constant friend of Turkey, interfered 
to prevent the former. So it came about that Aehrenthal se- 
cured what generations of Austrian statesman had worked for 
in vain, while Russia had her labor for her pains. 

The coveted provinces once in his hands, the Austrian minister 
calmly announced that the incident was closed; and the cajoling, 
badgering, threatening of the European concert had not the 
slightest trace of effect. Servia prepared for war ; he did the same. 
Italy declaimed, but he knew that Italy was too keenly alive to 
her real interests to desert so faithful a friend as he had been. 
Russia fumed and raged, but he knew that Russia was in no con- 
dition to fight. England protested, but he knew that it was not 
worth England's while to interfere. He stood like adamant ; 
and the Powers, seeing him determined, yielded at last. Noth- 
ing could be simpler. He who wills, accomplishes. 

It was all done for his country. He had nothing from it per- 
sonally but momentary applause at home, which died away as 
soon as it appeared that he had no intention of taking jingo ad- 
vice in his method of following up his success. He died of over- 
work, at an age when a statesman should be at his best, and 
after less than six years at the helm. But those six years meant 
much for Austria; and if patriotism is a merit, he died with the 
consciousness of a duty effectively discharged. 
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Christianity made its way into no country with as much ease, 
with as little shock to the existing beliefs, and with as little re- 
adjustment of habits of mind as it did into Ireland. Whether be- 
cause the temper of the race was soporous that it readily permits 
ted new currents of thought to sap through, or whether because 
the ancient Irish theogony being so vague and broken-down that, 
feeling the want in their spiritual life of an overruling power to 
reward and punish conduct, they opened their arms to the new 
faith, certain it is that the evangelisation of the island was mark- 
ed by a really negligible quantity of violence and bloodshed. The 
cause of Christ in Ireland offers absolutely no parallel to Charle- 
magne's bloody conversion of the Saxons or to St. Olafs conflicts 
with his Norse jarls and freeholders; it resulted in no emigration 
of stout-hearted pagan bonders to barren, bleak islands to escape 
the White Christ being forced down their throats. It was not 
that the native traditions were so feeble and weak that they per- 
mitted themselves to be driven backwards and finally tumbled 
pell-mell over the western cliffs into the sea, as is reported to have 
happened to the snakes; nor was the subsoil of culture so barren 
and lifeless that it needed vitalizing waters to call into life a rich 
mental harvest. Rather the legendary material, like the people 
themselves, who absorbed into their national consciousness 
Danes, Normans, and even a chance intractable Englishman, 
turning them out more Irish than the Irish themselves, took over 
to itself both classical and Christian leaven and yet remained es- 
sentially and insistently pagan Irish. The early missionaries and 
monks oflreland had their share of work to do in frightening 
away demons, in ridding the land of sorcerers and wizards, and in 
a few instances of felling idols and demolishing altars; but in the 
latter profession they lagged far behind the Puritans, Presbyter- 
ians and Anabaptists ; for one reason that, in ancient Ireland, 
there were not many of the high places consecrated to heathen 

• A lecture before the Uniyetsity of Chicago. Auffost 8. 1912. 
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gods to destroy. St. Patrick hurled down Crom as Olaf did 
Thor, with equal impunity : but this seems to be the only histor- 
ical instance. One thing which simplified their task was the ab- 
sence of a hierarchy of priests, stiff, proud, and impregnable, and 
"grown fat with long security," to break down and dissipate. 
The druids, it is true, offered resistance to Patrick, and potent 
wonders in the shape of mists, darkness, simulacrums, and show- 
ers of fire and blood they could work too. But, unlike their con- 
freres in Gaul, they do not appear to have constituted an organ- 
ized system with degrees and orders. Their business was chiefly 
to effect sorcery, to prophesy and to teach. As a matter of fact, 
the Christian missionaries were looked upon by the pagan Irish 
as druids of greater capability and efficiency than their rivals of 
heathen belief. And the Christian men of learning who preserved 
to us in writing the ancient stories suffered no revulsion of feeling 
at the existence of such a type of man. It was a druid, the cele- 
brated Cathbad of the CuchuUin saga, who foretold the coming 
of Christ, and counselled the mother of Conchohar to delay her 
impending delivery until the natal night of Christ that the babe 
to be bom might fulfill the fated word and become one of Ire- 
land's greatest kings. 

The conversion of the Gaels was facilitated by the nationality 
of the saintly apostles, who were largely of the same stock as 
their benighted brethren ; hence no impenetrable hedge of alien 
culture and ways of looking at things intervened between the 
churches' pioneers and the receptivity of the people, as would 
have been the case had Christ's word been purveyed by the Ro- 
man with his grip on fact and reality or by the Saxon of the one 
point of view. The gospel was brought home to the inhabitants 
of the island by men of kindred temperament, men who had not 
ceased, even after having become subject to the clarifying vision 
of Christianity, to people space with sentient beings, and were 
just as ready as before to wonder at a strange, vrild cry come 
hurtling through the air and awakening men from sleep, or who 
were not loth to believe in voyages to mysterious seas where men 
happened upon huge silver pillars with their gleaming bases lost 
in the ocean's depths and their summits in the clouds. 

To such men, fortunately for the world of literature, was en- 
trusted the preservation by the vmtten word of the legends 
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floating from mouth to mouth. They seemed to have been pe- 
culiarly susceptible to the appeal of their native traditions, those 
Irish scribes, for they handled in general the oral culture of their 
poets, bards, druids, and lawgivers with most loving care. It 
can hardly be expected from professed enemies to paganism that 
all the ware of art which passed through their hands should es- 
cape some polishing, some chipping, some regilding. But the ec- 
clesiastical overlaying was a thin veneer, which usually washes 
off readily enough. The attitude of these toward the stories of 
their country is not unlike that of a child gazing upon forbidden 
fruit. So stem and jealous a worker as St. Colomba felt his cur- 
iosity get the better of him when one day he was sought out by 
a youth from the Land of Promise, i. e. the Celtic Otherworld, 
the Land Beneath the Sea, who was impelled to return to this 
world by a desire to learn something from the Saint. Instead of 
gratifying the wishes of his visitor, or of improving the oppor- 
tunity to make a sinner feel the weight of sin, Columcille spent 
the time questioning the youth of his abode, which lay beyond 
the bounds of mortal life, not in the spirit of patronizing self-jus- 
tification, but as if moved by the feeling that here was a rare 
chance to learn of a world from which he, as a believer and a 
saint, was forever debarred. 

Living during the decadeof 1142, or with equal probability 
several generations later, was a scribe who assuredly united in 
himself antiquarian zeal, pride in his country's love, and the so- 
licitude of a scholar for perpetuating learning, together with an 
affection for the welfare of the church and its ministers like that 
of a mother for her child. It is impossible to say whether he col- 
lected and set into unifying framework the body of Ossianic leg- 
ends known as the Acallamh na Senorack^-ox The Colloquy of 
the Ancients^'-or whether he is responsible for their preservation 
by having done nothing more than merely copying them from 
some manuscript, now lost to us, into the code known as the 
Book ofLismore. In either case it is to be hoped that he has won 
his reward, for, to quote from the tale itself^ 'to the compan- 
ies and nobles of the lattes time to give ear to these stories will be 
for a pastime." In other words, we have here in this, the long- 
est of the prose romances treating of Finn Mac Cumhail and the 
Fianna (the Fingal of Macpherson's Ossian), the noblest concep- 
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tkm of the Ossianic heroes and their relationship to the world 
about them extant in all this enormons body of romance. 

OssianI At one time in the history of English literature what 
a name to conjure by! How it now smacks of fabrication— nay, 
of monstrous fabrication! To whom does it not call up a men- 
tal picture of a stiff-necked, misguided Scotchman, of a snorting, 
egregious Englishman, hater of things Scotch, of momentarily 
beguiled enthusiasts like Goethe and Schiller and sworn admir- 
ers like Napoleon. How it ran like a fiery wine through the 
▼eins of the Romantic movement! Those who read MacPherson 
in their youth will meet wandering recollections of rhapsodic 
utterances of mournful heroes, descriptions of desolate moorlands 
enveloped in the dusk, gloomy mists brooding over mountain 
tops, fitful winds blowing over the cairns of forgotten warriors, 
doud-bedimmed moons drifting wanly over fields where lay the 
dead from battle wounds, and all the wild romance of the High- 
land glens and 

**The silent flanks of hoary Bens, 

The loch unniffled, far away, 

Lying calm and bine on the floor of the glen.*' 

But those who came to it as students of literature can easily re- 
vive the shock of incredulity that such vaporings ever influenced 
so mightily the greatest minds of Europe. 

It is to be feared, however, that at the spell of the name to 
only a few will there arise visions of the deeply-wooded hills and 
glens of Ireland echoing to the bay of hounds, the belling of stags, 
the grunt of the wild boar, the shouts of Finn and the Pianna in 
relentless pursuit. The names of Pinn Mac Cumhail, Ossian, Os- 
car, Caoilte, Pergus True-lips, Diarmuid of the love-spot, and his 
heartless wife Grainne, the sturdy GoU, the bald Conan, breeder 
of mischief and hateful of tongue, mean to the average reader lit- 
tle more than would a similar list from the myths of Siberia. 

These war and hunting bands of the Pianna, so named from 
their original occupation of hunting, fire thought to have diver- 
sified the life of Irish kings, especially, Cormac and hissonCair- 
bre Lifechair of Tara during the third century after Christ. That 
is, they formed a standing body of janissaries under the leader- 
ship of Pinn Mac Cumhail, independent of the central authority 
of Tara. Like such bodies elsewhere in the history of the world, 
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which stood outside of tribal laws and royal authorhy, they so 
swelled in numbers and waxed in insolence that they became a 
nuisance and a menace. Finally they pDed Pelion on Ossa when 
they demanded of Cairbre, king of Tara, that he should not al- 
low his daughter to become the wife of the King of the Decies un« 
til she had first been offered to and refused by the Fianna, for 
such was their law. At this the High King determined to put 
them down for once and for all. The battle of Gabhra fought in 
283 A. D.— the theme of so many Ossianic poems, proved de- 
structiYe alike to the Fianna and their foes. Cairbre fell in the 
battle; but the power of the Fianna was broken forever. 

These traditions may be rooted in historical reality, arid they 
may not; that has made little difference to the popular impulse 
and imagination, which, stirred up by the potentiality inherent in 
such deeds, has built up a body of romance extending from the 
eleventh century down to this very day and in bulk amassing to 
a formidable size. In mediaeval Ireland their popularity seems to 
have been consequent upon the rise of Southern Ireland to pow* 
er in the eleventh century viz., of Brian Boru of Munster, for up 
to this time the dominating houses in Ireland had been those of 
Ulster, and the dominating romances the heroic tales of the Cue- 
huUin cycle. How early the stories of Finn and his followers had 
domiciled themselves in Scotland is hard to say; mention of their 
names occurs in the Middle Scots poem of the Bruce^ not untinged 
with a sneer. At any rate once taken in and made household 
matters the Ossianic legends emerged in ballad form, bearing a 
different religious aspect; and so thoroughly had they made them- 
selves at home among the Gaels of Scotland, that it is little won- 
der that the Highlanders backed up so loyally MacPherson's 
claim to Scottish origin. 

What is thenatureof the world spread out before us in the CoUo- 
guy of the Ancients^ as the stories roll off of the tongue of Caoilte, 
the narrator. In the first place, it mixes up three different epochs 
of Irish history— that of the third century— the epoch of the Fian- 
na, with that of the fifth— the age of St. Patrick, and that of the 
sixth,— when Dermat was king of Tara, and finally it is preserved 
in a codex which dates probably from the fifteenth century. It is 
essentially an outdoor world, in which breathes, as perhaps in 
no other mediaeval romance, a deep, abiding love of Nature; a 
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dose observance of lier minutest elements,— the water-cress, the 
brook-lkne, the nuts, the mast hanging down from the trees; the 
seasons, the green copse woods of summer, the snow of winter, 
the freezing lochs; the stags seeking shelter from the cold, the 
Tariegated salmon in the estuaries, the wild swine in the forests^ 
and the red-chested fawns. No music is so sweet to Finn as the 
baying of hounds, and nothing revives the aged Caoilte so much 
as a hunt in the manner of bygone days. And woven inextrica- 
bly into this world of nature and of men is the world of the faery, 
i. e., the Tuatha De Danann,— a race of beings both divine and 
human. In the earlier legends these had enacted the parts of 
gods and goddesses to the men of Ireland; but having been de- 
feated by the Milesians, the invading ancestors of the present 
Gaelic race, they retired into the hills and mounds, where they 
lived somewhat shorn of their power and deprived of whatever 
awe-inspiring features they may once have possessed. They still 
owned the ability of transformation and shape-shifting, of 
magic and sorcery, and, though immortal, could be slain in bat- 
tle. With these beings so confusedly elevated above the plain of 
mortal existence and again lowered beneath it, the Pianna have 
been and still are in constant intercourse, giving and receiving 
assistance, feasting, marrjring, and fighting with them. Their 
presence in these tales licenses magic to come and go as freely as 
shadows run over the grass. No knight ttould ever set out from 
Arthur's court hot for adventures unamenable to human laws and 
be more sure of his desire's fulfillment than the reader who follows 
Caoilte and Patrick in their wanderings over Ireland. There 
swarm in and out of the pages of this book witches and wizards, 
monsters dwelling in the lochs, giants and dwarfs, old hags, 
grey churls, phantoms, bodies without heads, baleful birds, un- 
earthly hounds, fairies singly and in hosts, beautiful deer who 
lure hunters away into the hills and there assume the shape of 
beautiful women, women who are "dreeing their wierd" in the 
sea, the sea-god Manannan himself galloping over the waves, 
strange foes who ride off over the watery ways to be lost in 
the distance, magic swine which, like the widow's cruse of oil, 
never fail of furnishing sustenance, magic weapons of peculiar 
potency, walls of fire racing around encampments, — all in all such 
a kaleidoscope of bewildering, other- world doings that, if we 
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were mortals of that day, we should be eternally doubting the 
evidences of our senses. 

Yet, strange to say, the stories with which Caoilte regales the 
listening clergy and nobility of Ireland are remarkably free from 
extravagance; they are told with a restraint and naiyet^ that 
disarms incredulity and serves to elevate them to the high-seat 
of the Ossianic romances. And in this world where the paths 
trod by mortal feet cross those worn by the immortal, where 
material laws of cause and effect are held in suspension, is placed 
St. Patrick, the apostle of all that is opposed to superstition and 
demonology, the evangdizer of Ireland, the first of "the first or- 
der of Irish saints'*. By all rights this race of fairies not yet 
wholly undeified, should at once have been degraded to the rank 
of demons and banished below to the fires of hell. On the con- 
trary, he not only withholds his hand, not only refrains from re- 
buking his converts and his newly made friends of an ancient or- 
der of things for consorting with such foll^ but he also very open- 
ly manifests the liveliest of interest in the tales of the past and 
even accepts the proposal of the Tuatha De Danann to become 
their spiritual head. In fact, he is so captivated with the revela- 
tions of the glory just passing away that he finds it necessary to 
check himself lest Heaven be wroth with him for neglecting pray- 
er and holy ministrations. There seems to be a thirst in his soul 
that finds its slaking in pagan lore rather than in the Water of 
Life. 

The bringing together of St. Patrick and the last representa- 
tives of the Ossianic age is the business of the introduction of the 
Colloquy t and in this opening is struck both the tone of mutual 
interest and courtesy and of lament for faded glories which col- 
ors aU later Irish poetry. How [Ossian, the son of Finn and 
Caoilte, the chief narrator, happened to live over the space of 150 
years separating them from the disastrous battle of Gabhra, in 
which fell the flower of their companions, is not related. Accord- 
ing to another tradition Ossian had been lured away to the Land 
of Promise— the Celtic Paradise— where age and time, sickness 
and death neyer look in, but, seized as were all like adventurers 
with a longing to revisit human haunts, he returned, to find him. 
self the sole survivor, by several generations, of the Fianno, and, 
not unnaturally, an extremely aged and helpless old man whom 
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Patrick takes chai^ of. But this account is the starting-point 
of the balladic series of tales, especially developed by the Scotch, 
which builds up on the feeling of hostility between the pagan Os- 
sian and his ecclesiastic keeper. As the Colloquy begins, Ossian 
and Caoilte, depressed in spirit and not knowing where to lay 
their heads, agree to separate for a time, the former seeking out 
the abode of his ancient foster-mother, and the latter faring on 
toward the old foot of Drumderg, where the Fianna used to con- 
gregate. As he and his band of nine followers draw near the rath, 
they meet Patrick and his clerics celebrating mass. At first their 
huge size and the fierce aspect of their wolf-hounds create some 
terror among the clergy, who seem to realize at once that here 
were people not of one time and epoch with themselves. Pat- 
rick's impulse to besprinkle them with holy water would appear 
justified, for upon the accomplishment of the act, myriads of de- 
mons, which were wont to hover over Caoilte's head, betook 
themselves to flight. It is right characteristic of the conception 
which the scribe entertains of Patrick, that^ after learning who 
they are, instead of falling to legitimate mis^onary work of con- 
version, he asks where water might be found, and, when dinner ar- 
rives, orders it to be distributed in part among the Fianna. Then 
by asking of Finn, of whom he is not ignorant, Patrick unlocks 
the hill lore bound up in Caoilte's memory and sets in motion 
the long series of romantic tales of Fenian exploits which seemed 
to be associated with every valley, plain, and hill in Ireland. 
Then too begins the interchange of beautiful courtesies between 
the son of Ronan and the son of Calpum, as the two wander 
over the country, the one to assuage the grief of his soul by 
revisiting old haunts, the other in part to keep company and 
in part to carry on the work of the church. And this friendli- 
ness, which soon deepens into affection, is never broken or even 
disturbed during the whole course oi the narrative, which lasts 
over a year. What we know of the Saint from his Confessions 
faUs in with the portrayal of his character by the compiler of 
these legends, who has had no call for idealization in this 
respect. What is idealized is the ready yielding of the whole 
country to the call of the Church. For Christianity was not 
accepted so spontaneously as is recorded in the Colloquy. The 
kings did not come out and meet him bringing with them souls 
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ripe for the hanrest and hands fell of gifts. Even as late as 
St. Colnmba's day, the high king of Tara was still pagan at 
heart. But aside from these deviations natural to the thirteenth 
or fourteenth century, the narrative reinforces the impression we 
gather from his own confessions, of the Saint's kindliness of dis- 
position and of his tenderness and love for his new converts, both 
in their material and their spiritual misfortunes,— all bearing 
witness of a noble and lofty apostleship that reminds one of St. 
Paul's. If, during his lifetime in the fifth century, he had to en- 
dure many perils and overcome many hardships, to run risks of 
assassination, to lie in chains for fourteen days, to live in pover- 
ty and deny himself pay that the holy men who came after him 
might benefit by the offerings he left untouched: is he not then 
entitled to the rewards of gold, silver, treasures, and land so free- 
ly bestowed by Pianna, fairy folk, and kings, which the roman- 
cer of some seven or eight centuries later sees fit to endow him 
with? It may have been one of the real Patrick's day-dreams 
which the scribe was recording long centuries afterward when he 
had seven youths shyly approach him and impart the gracious 
news that they were come from the gentles of Connacht "to fetch 
thee, holy cleric, to convert us (both man and woman) to thy 
Gospel". Such halcyon seasons visit not often the vexed life of 
missionary labors; but a vision of them may well have solaced 
the sleep of more than one patient, heroic soul since Patrick's 
day. 

In what light St. Patrick regarded the profane literature he 
found so firmly infixed in the public and private life of the native 
Irish has not come down to us. But according to our romancer's 
notion of the fitness of things the patron saint of Ireland should 
be as much possessed of an Irishman's pride in his wealth of leg- 
endary lore as of the desire to save souls. Caoilte is welcomed 
everywhere; and in consideration of a story the greatest niggard 
in Ireland is moved to offer a three days' entertainment to Cao- 
ilte and his troop of followers, which by this time is a bit formid- 
able in numbers. Not a whit behind the laymen in curiosity and 
eagerness is St. Patrick. As he remarks to Caoilte, '*were it not 
for us an impairing of the devout life, an occasion of neglecting 
prayer and of deserting converse with God, we, as we talked with 
thee, would feel the time pass quickly, warrior." And again, be- 
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fore he wholly abandons himself to the charm of the tales, he 
says, "Success and benediction be thine: all this is to ns a recre* 
ation of spirit and of mind, were it only not a destruction of devo- 
tion and dereliction of prayer." Haying thus paid due respect 
to the cloth, as it were, our scribe then calls into play the acqui- 
escence and approbation of Heaven. Patrick's two guardian 
angels, of whom he inquired whether "in God's sight it were con- 
venient for him to be listening to the stories of the Fianna" an- 
swer emphatically and of one accord, "holy cleric, no more than 
a third part of their stories do those ancient warriors tell by rea- 
son of forgetfulness and lack of memory; but by thee be it written 
on tabular staffs of poets and in oUaves words, for the companies 
and nobles of the latter time to give ear to these stories will be 
for a pastime." For, to apply here Caxton's apologia in his pre- 
face to the Morte d^ Arthur ^ "herein may be seen noble chivalry, 
courtesy, humanity, friendliness, hardiness, love, friendship, cow- 
ardice, murder, hate, virtue and sin." But alas! Ireland has 
not her own king, and the companies of nobles of the present day 
give no ear to such tales ! From then on Patrick never tired of 
questioning and listening; to such an extent was he taken up with 
antiquarian lore that his mission of redeeming heathen Ireland 
seemed to retire into the background. On the occasion of the 
conversion of Connacht's king, in place of instructing his new dis- 
ciples in the mysteries of the redemption he sits down on amount 
of sods and listens to Caoilte's tale of Oscar's first fight, bestow- 
ing a blessing on the story and directing his scribe Brocan to pen 
it down. Equally Celtic in its intensity is his appreciation of 
music. Casscorach, the minstrel of the Fianna, had g^ven at the 
Saint's request a sample of his art. Such music had the power 
of lulling to sleep women in the pains of childbirth and men suf- 
fering from grievous wounds, even though saws were being phed 
the while. A volume of music of equal sweetness the cleric had 
never heard before, save, adds the pious scribe, the dominical 
canons' harmony. Old Irish poets and musicians thought it no 
shame to name the recompense or reward which they expected 
from the man whom they had lauded in verse and song. The 
shame lay rather with the recipient of such an honor, if he refused 
to hand over the gift requested, even though it extended to his 
patrimony or to his right eye. As a recompense then Casscorach 
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asks Heaven for himself and good luck for his art, and Patrick 
no stranger to such a custom and no niggard in giving, says, "to 
thyself be Heaven, be that art of thine the third (i. e. one of the 
three) for sake of which in Ireland one shall to the latest time 
procure his own advancement ; how great soever be the grudg- 
ing surliness which shall greet a man of thy science; let him but 
perform minstrelsy, let him but recite tales, and such penurious- 
ness shall vanish before him ; everlastingly may thine art number 
to itself the chiefs bed-fellow, and to them that profess it be all 
happiness, only so as they in their function show not slothful- 
ness." To the spell of the minstrel's music Patrick will not sub- 
mit unreservedly, for to Brocan's remark that it was a "good 
cast" of the art, the Saint replied: "Good indeed it were, but 
for a twang of the fairy spell that infests it; barring which noth- 
ing could more nearly resemble Heaven's harmony." Says the 
Boswell of the Saint: "if music there be in Heaven, why should 
there not on earth ? Wherefore it is not right to banish away min- 
strelsy." And quite Johnsonian is the reply : "Neither say I any 
such thing, but merely inculcate that we must not be inordinately 
addicted to it." 

Service of every kind he is quick to appreciate and reward. 
When his own chariot had broken down he obtains the loan of 
another from a youth who happened to be passing by. This 
youth, in his excess of zeal, ventures to say: "My service both 
living and dead to thee alone." Patrick, mindful of man's mor- 
tality, answers : "Nay, at the end of a hundred years from to- 
day, thy living and thy dead will belong to God and to me for- 
ever: and I permit the decision of every decree and covenant in 
which one of your race is concerned to be in thy favor forever, 
for lovingly hast thou bestowed thy chariot upon me." Likewise 
he acknowledges the respect paid him by Conall MacNeill, who 
preferred to be in his presence to be sitting by the High King of 
Tara's side, with the a ward : "Regal power I convey to thee, 
and of thy seed thirty kings shall reign ; my metropolitan city 
and mine abbacy moreover I make over to thee, and thou shalt 
enjoy whatsoever I shall have out of Ireland's five provinces." 
And to the king who suffered the enemy to ravage his land rather 
than forego meeting Patrick, the Saint could surely do no less 
than decree that the earth swallow up the foe at that moment. 
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Perhaps the most beaatifiil of instances in which Patrick, as 
God's representative on earth and as distributor of material and 
spiritual guerdons, bestowed the grace of Heaven on a man, was 
that of Aimelach mac Admallan, son of Leinster's king. To him 
had come a man of verse with a poem of laudation. However 
grateful was the recipient of this onerous honor, he found himself 
short of treasure, and requested a delay. The poet, who must 
have been a lineal descendant of the hated Aithime, the Ulster 
poet of the unspeakable progress through Ireland centuries be- 
fore, threatened to satirize the subject of his praise,— the most 
dreaded of proceedings to the ancient Irish, for it meant the ap- 
pearance of three blisters on the face of the unlucky individual 
Ingrief and shame at the prospect of being thus labelled as mis- 
erly, the prince laid his face to the ground and died. And the 
stone that was raised over him was the very one, Caoilte says, 
that Patrick is leaning against. "Heaven and his release from 
torment be to him from me in recompense of his sense of honor," 
is Patrick's comment. Whereupon his soul came out of pain, and 
in the form of a white dove sat above Patrick's head on the pil- 
lar-stone. 

This same release from the pains of Hell becomes the portion of 
Finn and of Caoilte and his family. Very much otherwise is the 
tone adopted by the Ossianic ballads in their portrayal of Pat- 
rick's attitude toward the dead Fianna. Far from delivering 
their souls from torment, he reiterates to Ossian, here the last sur- 
vivor, that his father Finn, his son Oscar, and all of his compan- 
ions and their dogs are in the grip of the eternal fires, and to im- 
press the truth on his sceptical ward, grants him a vision of Hell. 
To the presumable delight of Ossian and the presumable chagrin 
ofthe Saint, the vision revealed Finn and his companions en- 
gaged in their accustomed occupation of hunting,— but this time 
devils not deer. The height of obstinacy and unbelief, character- 
istic ofthe Ossianic baUads, is reached in the well-known utter- 
ance of the resolutely pagan Ossian that if God and his son 
Oscar were wrestling on yonder hill and Oscar went down, then 
he would say that God were the stronger. And in such vigorous 
unbelief the reader rejoices, for, as Ossian maintained, the clerics 
were a snivelling, stingy, psalm-singing lot, contrasting ignobly 
with the generous, lusty lovers of venery to whom Ossian belonged. 
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It is a long remove from this Patrick to the Patrick that cottld 
see a bit of slj humor in a tale which involved some immoral re- 
lationships. Maybe the fact that the actors belonged to the realm 
of the sidh, or fairy-folk, i. e. to the Tuatha D6 Danann, and were 
hence regarded as standing outside the pale of human ethics, ac- 
counts for the light judgment which the Saint pronounces on the 
tale. To Caoilte had come a youth from the Tuatha D6 Danann 
solely to inquire why a certain cairn was named after Manannan, 
the tricksy Irish god of the sea. "It was a warrior," Caoilte be- 
gan, "of the Tuatha De Danann: Aill6n mac Bogabail that fell in 
love with the wife of Manannan Mac Lir; while Aill6n's sister 
Aine, daughter of Bogabal, fell in love with Manannan, to whom 
again she was dearer than the whole human tribe besides." The 
four happened to meet on this very hill, where after a bit of parley 
Manannan handed over his wife to Aill6n and took unto himself 
Aillen's sister. Perhaps nothing suggests the ecclesiastic less and 
the keen relish of a story more than Patrick's interrupting com- 
ment: "Why this is a complicated bit of romance, that Aill6n 
mac Eogabal's sister should love Manannan and Manannan's 
wife fancy Aill6n. '^ To which the scribe contributes : "Hence the 
old adage, 'romancing is a complicated affair.' " It maybe added 
that this lack of morality in marital relationship, met frequent- 
ly in Old Irish tales, is pretty much of a stranger to the moral 
level prevailing generally in the Colloquy. 

But Patrick takes a decided stand for morality when such a 
transaction concerns a human being. In a tale which illustrates 
theunaccountable ways of the fairy world, the Saint's unques- 
tioning acceptance of their existence, and a high degree of narra- 
tive art, he finds occasion to pronounce a decree against a man's 
sharing his affections with more than one wife. The king of Con- 
nacht, by this time a convert, finds himself one day suddenly con- 
fronted by a maiden of surpassing beauty and his ears ravished 
by the confession that she was fallen irretrievably in love with 
him. Bntshe was the daughter of Bodb Berg, the chief of the 
Tuatha D£ Danann, and he a married man. She is so wondrous 
fair, however, that he wishes to exhibit her to his friends, who 
all stand amazed at her loveliness. Patrick himself is led to in- 
quire: "What maintains you all in the zenith of your form and 
comeliness ?" "All such of us as partook of Goibhniu's banquet". 
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she replies, "no pain nor sickness troubles them,— bnt, holy Pat- 
rick, in my case and the King of Connacht's, what is thine 
award ?" "It is a good one," Patrick replied; "by God and my- 
self it is determined that a man be restricted to one single wedded 
wife, and this prescription may not be transgressed." To her 
sorrowful question what is she to do, Patrick enjoins that she is 
to retire to her sidh (i. e. her fairy mound), but with tiie consola- 
lation that if the king's wife dies first, then she may have the man 
on whom she has bestowed her love. As she turned to go, weep- 
ing bitterly, the king asked: "I am dear to thee?" "Dear in- 
deed !" And he confessed too that none of the human race is more 
beloved by him than herself, but they must obey the law of Pat- 
rick and of God. What the king of Connacht's wedded wife 
thought or said our narrator leaves to be guessed at. 

Touched perhaps by a compunction that Heaven's minister has 
been playing altogether a second part to Caoilte and his tales, 
the compiler undertakes to give a display of learning proper to 
the Saint that shall quite eclipse for the moment the hill lore of 
Caoilte. The occasion was the call of two men from West Mun- 
ster upon Caoilte for the purpose of engaging him to counter- 
spell the baleful fairy-birds, which so devoured the substance of 
their husbandry that there was left neither "apple on apple-tree, 
nut on hazel, berry on rowan, neither fawn, nor fledgling nor silly 
child." Caoilte, for once at fault, asks Patrick: "In what year 
is there a month without a moon, a moon without a month, and 
a month with three moons?" Not without suspicion on the part 
of reader that the question was designed for an exhibition of cur- 
ious monkish lore, the answer comes back: "The year of the 
Quartil which is between two thousands of years. The first 
month of that year is without a moon. In the next month there 
is a moon, but the moon has not a month, because of the follow- 
ing month. The third month takes three moons upon itself, i. e., 
the first moon of the first month, which we have reckoned in the 
course of our previous question, and the first moon of the pre- 
vious quarter the same month takes ; and the third month is the 
moon of the kalends of that month's original era." Well might 
Caoilte exclaim : "Success and benediction attend thee, Saint 
Patrick I And a blessing came to the generation of the men of 
Ireland the day thou earnest unto them. For there was a demon 
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at the butt of every single grass blade therein before thine advent, 
but today there is an angel at the butt of every grass blade there- 
in." And more to the point he asks further : "And when is that 
year of the Quartil of which thou toldest us ?" As beautiful luck 
would have it, "yestreen was the first night of it." "And the 
month that contains the three moons, when comes it ?" "To- 
morrow night is the eve of its commencement and the day next 
to it." By the rarest of combinations Derg's fields are ripe to- 
morrow. With everything in fortuitous coincidence, Caoilte 
sets his spells to work with the result that the "seed of the miller 
of Hell" fly out over the blue-fronted ocean, where they kill each 
other with beaks of bone and breaths of fire. 

Here and there are evidences that the compiler feels the neces- 
sity of sobering the exuberant romanticism of his tales by oc- 
casionally forcing to the front the claims of the church. When 
the freedom ofa city is presented to the Fianna such length of 
time is reserved as is needful for the clerics to celebrate mass. And 
mention is made now and then, though in general terms, of Pat- 
rick's specific mission as the apostle of a new life ; of his going 
out to sow faith and piety, to banish devils and wizards out of 
Ireland ; to raise up saints and righteous ones, to erect crosses, 
station-stones, also to overthrow idols and goblins, images, and 
the whole art of sorcery." Patrick, too, not quite sure that too 
much attention is not given to secular matters in his joumejrings, 
quaintly warned the King of Tara, "Never let that pair (Caoilte 
and Ossian) dock thee of thy lot in Heaven." To Dermot's ques- 
tion, "What is the drift of that, holy Patrick," he replies: "It is 
directed at the too great intensity with which thou tumest thy 
thoughts to them." 

Yet, like a cork under water, the moment the romantic element 
is released it bounds up to the surface again, its reappearance 
being signalized with a "Good now, Caoilte, tell us a story!" or 
"Good now, Caoilte, what was the manner of Conan's death?" 
or "Tell us, Caoilte, for what reason was the name of the *cruel 
burial' confessed on this spot?" and straightway, "on the view- 
less wings of poesy," as it were, he flies ofi* after Caoilte back to 
the old days when Finn by appljring the poisoned spear to his 
forehead resisted the sleep-compelling fairy music and thereby 
saved Tara from its periodical burning; or to the time when his 
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wife fleeing along the seashore tnmed her face to meet the rushing 
javelin flung by the hand of one who should have protected her. 
Truly, as one of the speakers remarks, "The Gad is a perfenrid 
thing," manifesting a ''yisionariness which restdts from a com- 
munion with the unworldiness of nature," and pursuing tenaci- 
ously an ideal ever flying before him. When he stops to look 
around he finds that his crafty neighbor has stolen in and pock- 
eted the fruits of his labors, while he himself is left standing alone 
on the uplands with not much more to show than a tantalizing 
glimpse of the Lrand of Promise. Surely this must be their des- 
tiny; to provide a spiritual corrective to our slothful, upholstered 
ease, to act as a keen-edged wind of March to our sluggish vis- 
ions, to show the permanence and uplifting power of the ideal. 
Who would willingly resign the concrete embodiment of the 
beauty of loyalty which the Highland clans of the '46 have left as 
a precious legacy of their devotion to an ideal ? Poor as the 
showing may be, when reckoned up in terms of capital and in- 
dustry, which the Gaels have to make, yet not only the world, 
but the Celtic peoples themselves, are the better for their having 
offered what they had. So Caoilte commented to the King of 
Connacht, when the latter, in return for the entertainment and 
enlightenment which he had experienced while listening to Cao- 
ilte*s tales, came to him with presents of gold and silver: '1 do 
not need it, but you are the better for having offered it." Thecon- 
ception and portrayal of beau ideals of courtesy, modesty, and 
hospitality, which meet us in these tales from mediaeval Ireland, 
have few parallels in ancient or modem literatures. And they are 
all the more remarkable in that they are wholly free from the taint 
of artificiality and do not appear to have originated in the ex- 
ample which the one perfect man set for us twenty centuries ago. 
It is not the genial Patrick alone nor Caoilte, the representative 
of a banished order of things, who move and have their being in 
a consideration for others ; but high and low, the king of Tara, 
the under kings of Munster, Leinster, Connacht, and Ulster, the 
hospitallers, the freeholders, the chance, roving youths, and even 
the elusive folk of the underworld, all seem inspired by the same 
code of ethics. And the qualities of this code which perhaps stand 
highest are generosity and delicacy of feeling. The former finds 
most perfect expression in Caoilte's eulogy of Finn: "Were but 
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the brown leaf of whicH the wood sheds from it gold,— were but 
the white billow silvei^-Finn would have given it all away." And 
the example par excellence of the latter, Patrick may have dreamed 
of meeting during his life time in the fifth century, but it surely 
remained for the fourteenth to embody in the lives of men. The 
king of Connacht's son Aed, having won six games of hurling un- 
assisted, died from an excess of strenuousness. The mother in 
her unrestrained grief advised laying him in Patrick's bosom, but 
her husband Muiredach said such action were in his sight most 
reprehensible, unless indeed to the Saint himself as well it were 
acceptable. When Patrick saw the grief of the household and 
heard the keening of the women his head went out in compassion 
toward them, and blessing some water he let fall three drops into 
Aed's mouth, upon which Aed arose sound and whole. The lives 
of other saints and the more palpably ecclesiastical life of St. 
Patrick himself abound in wonders and miracles of the conven- 
tional sort wrought to order by the holy men, but in none of 
them are the deeds so beautifully human, so fall of Christ-like 
compassion, as in the Colloquy of the Ancients. 

Surely the man thus depicted is an embodiment of the best that 
Ireland produces: wherever he goes on his mission of sowing the 
faith, banishing devils and wizards, overthrowing idols and gob- 
lin images, raising up the righteous to follow in his steps, he re- 
mains invariably considerate, courteous, sympathetic, evincing a 
healthy, manly curiosity in the history of the past; never obtrud- 
ing the church, yet never losing sight of the eternal. He stands 
fully representative of all that is fitting and becoming for an Irish 
saint and an Irish gentleman to do ; and finally he is one who, if 
our story-teller can help it, shall have absolutely no cause for ask- 
ing the question which history has lent an ear to many times 
since— is it a crime to have been bom in Ireland. 
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Edward Coote Pinkney 

WiOHTMAN P. Melton 

Profesaor of BngUsh in Bmory College 

I. Biographical 

Edward Coote Pinkney, seventh of the ten children of William 
and Ann Maria (Rogers) Pinkney, was bom in London, October 
Ist, 1802. The Pinkney family had been in London six years 
when Edward was bom. During this time, William Pinkney 
was a commissioner to England, appointed by Washington, to 
determine certain mercantile claims, under the seventh article of 
Jay's treaty. 

When Edward was two years old the family returned to the 
United States, where for about a year William Pinkney was 
attorney general of Maryland. In April, 1806, the family returned 
to England, the father having been appointed minister extraordi- 
nary, with Monroe, who was at that time minister resident of 
the United States in London. On Monroe's departure for the 
United States, Pinkney succeeded him and occupied the position 
until 1811. 

On November 24, 1810, William Pinkney wrote to President 
Madison, "The claims of my family to my professional exertions 
have been too long neglected." Feb. 28, 1811, terminated his 
service, and the family arrived in Annapolis in June, when Ed- 
ward was about nine years old. In December of that year William 
Pinkney was appointed attorney general of the United States. 
This position he held until February, 1814. During this time Ed- 
ward was a student in Baltimore College, and in St. Mary's Col- 
lege, Baltimore. 

In 1816, William Pinkney was appointed minister to the court 
of St. Petersburg, with some special mission to be executed at 
Naples. It was in this year that Edward, at the age of fourteen, 
entered the United States Navy, from which he resigned in 1822, 
in his twentieth year. 

Edward C. Pinkney was admitted to the bar, in Baltimore, 
in 1826, and the same 3rear, October 12, was married to Miss 
Georgiana McCausland, daughter of Mcuxnis McCausland, an 
Irish gentleman, who had settled in Baltimore some years before. 
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Pinkncy's first literary work, "Rodolph— a Fragment," was pub- 
lished anonymotislj in 1823. In 1825 there appeared, in a thin, 
nnpretentious Tolume, Pinkney's PofmSyl259 lines, which in- 
cluded "Rodolph/* 706 Unes, a total of twenty-one poems. In 
addition to these, there are two or three of his poems in the paper 
which he edited. 

As a lawyer Pinkney was not successful. After two years of 
struggle and failure, he offered his services to the Mexican Nary. 
For some reason he was not assigned to a position, although it 
seems that his offer had been accepted. He returned to Balti- 
more, broken in health and spirit, to renew his fruitless struggle 
at the law. 

About this time, in recognition of Pinkney's literary attain- 
ments, he was appointed professor of rhetoric and belles-lettres 
in the Uniyersity of Maryland — a position without emolument. 

In December, 1827, Pinkney was chosen editor of Tkf Mafy^ 
lander^ a political paper founded in the interest of John Quincy 
Adams. The first issue of the paper came out Wednesday, De- 
cember 3rd, 1827. A brilliant editorial career seemed to be open- 
ing before Pinkney, but his health was already broken. He had 
to give up his editorial duties in the spring of 1828. 

On Friday night, April 11, 1828, at ten minutes past ten o'clock, 
begging those about him not to weep, and assuring them that his 
death was a blessing, Edward Coote Pinkney expired peacefully. 
He was buried in the Unitarian Cemetery, near Baltimore. In 
May, 1872, his remains were moved to Greenmount Cemetery 
(Baltimore) where he now sleeps in the neighborhood of Sidney 
Lanier. Pinkney was survived by his wife and a son. Mrs. 
Pinkney was pleased to remember him as her "Poet-Husband." 

n. 

Thb Names Cootb and Pinkney. 
Miss Louise Manly {Southern LitenUure^ Richmond, 1895, p. 
231, note) gives the statement of Charles Weathers Bump who 
saw the name Coote in the register of Pinkney's baptism. Poe 
("Virginia Edition," vol. xiv, p. 280) uses the nameOa/r; but in 
the General Index (vol. xvi, p. 412,) it is Cotes^ which may be a 
typographical error. When we recfdl the name of the celebrated 
Charles Cotes worth Pinkney of. South Carolina, that Cotes- 
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worth was a family name in Durham, England, that the Pink- 
neys (Pinckneys) are of English origin, and that Edward was 
bom in London, it seems almost possible that the middle name 
may be Cotes^ an abbreviation. 

The Marylander was edited by Edward C Pinkney. Vol. I., 
No. 39 (April 16, 1828) contains the notice of the death of the 
editor, and a three-column article on his life. In this article the 
name Coote appears twice. (Frederick Pinkney, two years 
younger than Edward, was associated with him in the publica- 
tion of The Marylander,^ This article was copied the next day 
(April 17, 1828) in the BalHmore American and Commercial 
Daily Advertiser with the name Coote unchanged. 

A personal letter, September 12, 1910, from Sir Eyre Coote, 
Damersham, Salisbury, England, gives additional interesting in- 
formation concerning the name Coote. He says, "The probabil- 
ity is that the baptismal story is correct, for these reasons: 

1. The name Coote is far more uncommon than Coate, and it 
is unlikely that a mistake would have been made; 

2. In 1802, [the year of Edward Pinkney's birth], the name 
Coote was very much before the public, owing to the Egyptian 
Expedition— although not necessarily more so than . . . Hutchin- 
son, Moore, or Craddock. 

3. Sir Eyre Coote had served as a youth all through the Amer- 
ican War— and was one of those (he was then a captain) who 
surrendered with Comwallis at Yorktown— 1781. 

4. He was, therefore, a prisoner for some time in America— 
and of course it is quite possible that he may have formed a 
friendship with Mr. Pinkney 'the elder' at that period, when 
they were both quite young men, and that this friendship may 
have continued when they were both men of 'distinction* in Lon- 
don— 1802." 

The name Coote figures, furthermore, in American history. 
Richard, son of Richard Coote, earl of Colloony, created earl of 
Ballamont in 1689, was made Governor of New England and of 
New York in 1699. He was also made admiral, captured Cap- 
tain Kidd, the famous pirate, and died in 1700 in America. 

Since the name O^/r appears in the baptismal register, since the 
name is twice so spelled in the memorial printed two days after 
the death of the editor, and in his own paper, — on which his 
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brother Frederick as8isted,^and since the conjectures of Sir Eyre 
Coote are platisible and in keeping with known facts, we may as 
well accept the name Coote, 

Pinkney. The Maryland family spell the name P-i-n-k-n-e-y; 
the Carolinians, P-i-n-c-k-n-e-y. Edgar Allan Poe ("Virginia Edi- 
tion," Yol. xvi., p. 41) gives to the Marylander the Carolina 
spelling, which seems to have been the original English form, as 
The Atheneum (vol. 8, p. 14.9—1825) agrees with Poe in spelling 
the Marylander's name. Furthermore, William Pinkney, father 
of the poet, writing from his post in London (See The Life of 
William Pinkney^ by his nephew. Rev. William Pinkney, D. D., 
New York, 1853, p. 24), speaks of Thomas Pinckney, brother of 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, as "Our namesake (the late Amer- 
ican Minister) is an amiable man." In the same book, p. 12, 
William Pinkney the nephew, speaks of his ancestry as the same 
that gave to Carolina some of her most brilliant and illustrious 
sons." 

III. 

The Influbncb of Pinknby's Precursors. 

With all Pinkney's Romanticism, his verse abounds in classical 
touches. In his own footnotes he refers to Herodotus, Sueton- 
ius, and Horace. Prof. W. L. Weber ( The Southern Poets\ New 
York, 1901, p. 206, note) calls attention to a thought from Ovid 
(VIII., 13) in line 22 of '"A Picture Song." The "Prologue-De- 
livered at a Greek Benefit, in Baltimore,— 1823," reveals Pink- 
ney's attitude toward 

"The place of gods whom yet onr hearts adore." 

Some portion of the six years spent by Pinkney in the United 
States Navy, he was cruising in the Mediterranean Sea, and saw 
and learned to love Italy. In "A Health," "The Indian Bride," 
and some of the shorter pieces, there are striking similarities to 
Petrarch. Pinkney may not have been able to read Italian, but 
he could have become familiar with Petrarch's poem through 
^'Totel's Miscellany," or other translations. The Italian spirit 
and the Petrarch-touch are unmistakable. Lines in evidence of 
this might readily be cited for comparison. 

Pinkney's indebtedness to Shakespeare is slight. In "Lines 
from the Port-Folio of H ," No. I., 15-17: 
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"A strange and ominous belief 
That in the spring-time the yellow leaf 
Had fiallen on my hours," 

18 suggested by "Macbeth," V., iii, 22, 23: 

'*My way of lile 
Is fall*n into the sear, the yellow leaf." 

In Pinkney's "lines from the Port-Folio of H ," No. II, 46- 

48, there is the following echo of Hamlet's soliloquy: 

"SUr of that sea— ito current bear 

My vessel to that bourne, 
Whence neither busy voyager 

Nor pilgrim may return." 

The opening line of "Macbeth," and line 268 of Pinkney's "Ro- 
dolph," Part U., are enough alike: 

"Macbeth,"— When shall we three meet again?" 
"Rodolph,"— "When shall we two meet again?" 

In the following there is a strong trace of the influence either of 
Marlowe or of one of his several imitators: 

Marlowe, — "Come live with me and be my love, 

And we will all the pleasures prove." 

Pinkney,— "Come thou • • • 

Where we may through all pleasures rove 
And live like votaries of love." 

— "Rodolph," U., 216-220. 

It is generally understood that Pinkney's "Italy" is in imita- 
tion of Mignon's song in Goethe's Wilkelm Meisier, It would be 
interesting to know the exact date of the writing of "Italy,'' for 
the North American Review (vol. xix— October, 1824) contains 
some twenty-one pages (303-325) on the "Life and Genius of 
Goethe." A number of his poems are translated,— among them 
"Mignon." Pages 337-389 are devoted to "Italian Narrative 
Poetry." It was the January number of the /?mim^, the same 
year, that contained a review of Pinkncy's "Rodolph." 

Pinkney quotes Fletcher and Byron, introductory to "Ro. 
dolph," and his "Italy" contains at least one line (8) which has 
a prototype in Byron's "Bride of Abydos," and none in "Mig- 
non"; furthermore, the spirit of "Rodolph" is quite suggestive of 
Byron-influence. 

Pinkney quotes Wordsworth: "She was a phantom of delight, 
etc.," introductory to the poem "To ," beginning, "Accept 
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this portraiture of thee." "The Indian Bride," aside from being 
a subject dear to the mind of Wordsworth, contains an expres- 
sion (lines 67-68) distinctly Wordsworthian: 

"The world, or all they know of it. 
It thdrs." 

A Wordsworth padding-note is to be found in ''Rodolph," 
Part II., lines 86,87: 

'*What boots it to protract the yerte 
In which his story I rehearse?" 

Wordsworth's "Peter Bell," Une 285, 

"The grass you almost hear it growing," 
may have suggested toPinkney, 

"The low strange hum of herbage growing," 

which is line nineteen of the poem, "To ," beginning: 

" Twas eve; the broadly shining sun." 

IV. 

Pinknby's Influence Upon Others. 

To work out Pinkney's influence upon others would be almost 
impossible, and possibly not worth while. The following obser- 
Tations are offered for the interest they deserve. 

Compare the movement of Pinkney's "Evergreens," and Ten- 
nyson's "Brook." Pinkney, 

"When Summer's sunny hues adorn 

Skj, forest, hill and meadow. 
The foliage of the evergreens, 

In contrast casts a shadow." 

Tennyson, 

"With many a curve my banks I fret 

By many a field and fallow, 
And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow-weed and mallow." 

It may be folly to suggest that robust, old English, Browning 
was at all influenced by the frail, young American, Pinkney, but 
there is haunting similarity between three of their thoughts. Let 
it be remembered, however, that Pinkney's verse was read and 
appreciated in England. The Aiheneum, vol. 8 (1835), p. 149, 
says, "One or two of the prettiest things in American poetry 
were written by Edward C. Pinkney." 
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Piiikney, 

"Bxchanging lustre with the sun, 

A part of day she strajrs— 
A glancing, living, human smile, 
On nature's face she plays.*' 

—'•The Indian's Bride," lines 15-18. 

Browning, 

"Sky— what a scowl of cloud 

TUl, near and far, 
Ray on ray split the shroud: 

Splendid, a star ! 

• ••••••• 

Till God's own smile came out: 
That was thy face!" 

—"Apparitions," Unes 4-7, 11, 12. 

Again compare : 

Pinkney, 

"A music yisihle, a light 

Like lamps unto an infant's sight— 

A temple of celestial soul. 

Too loYcly for aught ill to mar, 

Which loYe from beauty's planet stole, 

The morn and evening star." 

— "Rodolph," Part II., lines 209-214. 

Browning, 

"But here is the finger of God, a flash of the will that can. 

Existent behind all laws, that made them, and, lo, they are! 
And I know not, save in this, such gift be allowed to man. 

That out of three sounds he frame, not a fourth sound, but a star." 

— "Abt Voglcr," Unes 4952. 
And again : 
Pinkney, 

"Let 
My thoughtful clay all thought forget. 
Suffer no sparkles of hot pain 
Among mine ashes to remain." 

— "Rodolph," Part IL. lines 325-329. 
Browning, 

"Finished and finite dods, untroubled by a spark." 

—"Rabbi Ben Bsra," tine 18, 
Lowell's "The Vision of Sir Lannfal," lines 250, 252: 

"Sir Launfal turns from his own hard gate 

• •••••••• 

An old, bent man, worn out and frail," 
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suggests the possibility of tbe author's familiaritj with Pink- 
ney's "Rodolph," Part I., lines 35, 36, 38: 

''At such a season, his domain 

The lord at last arrived again, 

• • ••••• • 

Grown old in heart, infirm in frame." 
Professor W. L. Weber calls attention {TA^ Southern Pdets), to 
the similarity in thought between Pinkney's "two shaded crystal 
wells ("A Picture Song"), and Lanier's "shining depths" of "my 
two springs" ("My Springs"). 

V. 

Pinknbt's Prose, His Final Poem. 

As editor of The Marylander, Pinkney gave himself up, almost 
entirely, to the writing of prose, and prose of a pohtical rather 
than of a purely literary nature. He boldlj exposed falsehood, 
and in a dignified manner defended the truth. 

The only literary note of any significance appearing in The 
Marylander under Edward C. Pinkney 's editorship is in* the first 
number. Under the heading, "Literary," there is an essay en- 
titled "The New Frankenstein," in which the author (probably 
Edward C. Pinkney) says that "Frankenstein, or the New Prome- 
theus," is not the work of Mrs. Shelley, "widow of the eccentric 
Percy B., but seems indubitably the composition of one of the 
masculine gender." 

To a would-be contributor of verse, Pinkney naively remarks, 
"We are sorry to be under the necessity of declining to publish 
the verses of R. D., as well as of other poetical contributors. In 
doing so, we can do them no disservice." 

The Marylander, Vol. L, Nos. 1, 8, and 29, contains three poems, 
at least two of which are by Pinkney. The first, an unsigned, 
mediocre "Song," of three stanzas, tells of the smile, the frown, 
and the blush of some fair face. The second, signed "Editor," is 
a very pretty song, of two stanzas, sixteen lines, inspired by the 
^'cheerful, auspicious eyes" of some "maiden fair." The third, by 
"Edw. C. Pinkney," contains forty-eight lines, of which the last 
two are blank. The title of the poem is "The Beauty— a Frag- 
ment." 
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The brief and brilliant poetical career of Edward Coote Pink- 
ney began with "Rodolph— a Fragment," and ended with "The 
Beauty— a Firagment." The latter poem, printed onemonth, less 
one day, before the death of the author, concludes with the Hues: 

"Bnotigh ;— on grader sutgects I have muted 
Too mnch, as was my pleasure, pain, or duty— 
My heart aad harp have been too long disused, 
To celebrate aright this perfect beauty. 



Pinkney's Terse, though Hght and airy, will Utc because of its 
pure beauty and the uniyersality of its appeal. He is our Pe» 
trardi and our Carew, standing at, or near, the head of the lim- 
ited Hst of American cayalier lyrists. What a pity his last year 
was spent in grinding out, in '^pain, or duty," political prose, 
when like Sidney Lanier, he might haye been singing himself into 
the Tcry heavens, beside some "crystal star." 
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The Compromise Tariff of 1833 — A Study in 
Practical Politics 

PSBDBRICK L. NUBSBAUM 
ComcU University 

Perhaps no single phase of the tariff controyersj which has 
formed from the beginning an almost constant element in oor na- 
tional politics has been more fallj treated than the tariff of 1833. 
Its deyelopment, howeyer, before it was proposed in the Senate 
on February 12, 1833, and the political combinations and ma- 
neuTcrs which determined its final character and its passage have 
been generally neglected by historians and biographers. 

The election of 1832 seemed to sweep away the very founda- 
tions -of Clay's political strength and to reduce him to political in- 
significance. The people had apparently disapproved all the 
measures which had been distinctively his— the recharter of the 
bank, internal improvements, and the American System. The 
political consequences of nullification, however, soon afforded 
him an opportunity again to act in a leading role. Although 
the protective system of which he had been the champion for so 
many years was at the root of the controversy, the reputation 
which he had won in 1820 as a peacemaker here stood him in 
good stead. 

The situation, complicated as it was by the militant attitude 
ofthe President and of the nullifiers, and the pacific attitude 
of the country at large, was one which offered an exceptional op- 
portunity to a compromiser. In the "co-states" the nullification 
movement had aroused but little sympathy and had secured from 
none ofthem even the unsubstantial comfort of moral support. 
On the other hand, there was a widespread conviction that the 
tariff was admittedly unjust, and that the previous protests of the 
South had not received the consideration to which they were en- 
titled. 

From the President, nullification had met with opposition of 
unexpected firmness. His annual message had seemed to justify, 
inadegree, the opposition of South Carolina to the tariff. His 
course in the Indian troubles in Georgia had indicated a decided 
sympathy with the theory of states' rights. But any hope of en- 
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couragemcnt or support from Jackson was at once destroyed bj 
his instructions to the collector of customs at Charleston and 
his Proclamation of December 11, 1832, which placed the federal 
authority squarely athwart any actual steps that might be taken 
to enforce the Ordinance of Nullification. Hayne issued a coun- 
ter-proclamation attacking the President's motiyes and appeal* 
ing anew to the "primary allegiance" of the people of the state. 
Irritated by the truculent and condemnatory tone of this proda* 
mation, Jackson determined to push matters with a strong 
hand, and accordingly, in a special message, recommended what 
came to be known as the Force Bill, or in the vivid phrase of the 
nullifiers, as the Bloody Bill. 

Confronted with the unpleasant prospect of finding themselves 
in opposition to the armed force of the federal government, the 
leadersof the nullification movement began to disavow any in- 
tention of resorting to violence. Calhoun "gave assurances that 
there should be no bloodshed— that every possible question should 
be tried by the courts and juries." McDuffie, in "An Address to 
the People of the United States," said, "I utterly deny and dis- 
claim on the part of South Carolina any design to resist the laws 

of the United States by force If the government 

obtain judgments in the Federal courts, the marshall will be per- 
mitted to enforce them peaceably." A few days later, the ordi- 
nance of nullification itself, an actemanatingfrom the sovereignty 
of the state, was quietly suspended by a mass meeting of citizens 
in Charleston, without any ofiBcial authority, but under the 
leadership of Hayne and Hamilton, on the ground that they 
"had seen with lively satisfaction, not only indications of a bene- 
ficial modification of the tariff, but the expression of sentiments 
inbothbranchesof Congress, as well as in other quarters, au- 
spicious to the peace and harmony of the Union," which should 
be met by a corresponding disposition on the part of the state. 

The "beneficial modification of the tariff" referred to was the 
Verplanck bill, which the opponents of protection had introduced 
early in the session. The bill proposed a general reduction of 
the tariff, with the exception of the iron schedule, to a level of 
less than twenty per cent., the whole reduction to be accomplish- 
ed by March 2, 1835. The debate which ensued was generally 
favorable to the bill, although it was amended out of allrecogni- 
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tion and its opponents very skilfullj hindered its progress bj all 
the means of obstruction in their power. Webster was certain 
that the measure would pass the House ifthe President so desired, 
but, he writes, "I do not believe the President himself wishes the 
bill to pass." The Van Burenites, however, were supporting it. 
At the end of January, Adams was of the opinion that its pas- 
sage in the House could not be prevented. The Senate was ex- 
pected to disapprove it. 

It was in such a juncture of affairs that Clay proposed in the 
Senate a tariff* measure which was designed to quiet the contro- 
versy and to remove the tariflf from politics for at least nine years. 
It embodied the main feature of McLane's proposal of the year 
before which Clay had declared meant the destruction of the 
American System— a gradual reduction of all duties until in 1842 
a level of twenty per cent should be reached, after which time all 
duties were to be uniform. 

Clay had come to Washington with a plan in his mind which 
differed considerably from the bill which he presented. The first 
part of this plan provided that the existing tariff* laws should re- 
main in force until March 3, 1840, and that then all should be 
and thereby were repealed. The second section provided that, 
until March 3, 1840, no higher or other duties than those exist- 
ing in 1832 should be laid; and from and after the aforesaid day, 
all duties collected upon any article whatever of foreign importa- 
tion should be equal, according to the value thereof, and solely 
for the purpose and with the intent of providing such revenue as 
might be necessary to an economical expenditure of the govern- 
ment, "without regard to the protection or encouragement of 
any branch of domestic industry whatever." A more complete 
surrender of the protective principle can scarcely be imagined. 
The plan was communicated to Webster, and, at another time, 
to Appleton and Davis, and to other protectionists, but all ex- 
pressed their decided opposition to any such measure. 

Benton, apparently on the authority of Letcher himself, credits 
Letcher with having first suggested to Clay the idea of a com- 
promise, and says that the proposal was submitted by him to 
Calhoun. The latter expressed a decided objection to certain 
parts of the bill, but suggested that if Clay knew his reasons for 
these objections, he would give up the objectionable features of 
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the bilL Accordingly an interview between Clay and Calhotin 
was arranged; but Clay remained inflexible, saying that if he gave 
up the parts of the bill objected to, it could not be passed, and 
that it would be better to give it up at once. Accordingly, the 
project was dropped. Jackson was sounded by Letcher on the 
subject of a compromise, but refused to enter into any negotia- 
tions. 
On the same authority, Benton continues the story as follows: 
"Mr. Josiah S. Johnson, senator from Louisiana, came to his 
[Letcher's] room in the mfi(ht, after he had gone to bed— and informed 
him of what he had just learned:— which was, that General Jackson 
would admit of no further delay, and was determined to take at once 
a decided course with Mr. Calhoun (an arrest and trial for high treason 
being understood) . Mr. Johnson deemed it of the utmost moment that 
Mr. Calhoun should be instantly warned of his danger; and ui^ged Mr. 
Letcher to go and apprise him. He went— found Mr. Calhoun in bed — 
was admitted to him— informed him. 'He was evidently disturbed.' " 

Whatever may be thought of the veracity of this story as a whole 
it is noteworthy that Clay's activity in regard to the tans' began 
anew in the latter part of January, shortly after Jackson's atti- 
tude became most aggressive. 

Meanwhile, discouraged by the apparent impossibility of secur 
ing a controlling position, and still smartingfrom the disappoint- 
ment of his presidential ambitions. Clay became very pessimistic 
in regard to the whole political situation. He wrote to his inti- 
mate friend Francis Brooke, **I have been thinking of some 
settlement of that question [the tariff], but I have not entirely 
matured any plan; and if I had, I am not satisfied that it 
would be expedient to offer it. Any plan that I might offer 
would be instantly opposed because I offered it. Sometimes I 
have thought that, considering how I have been, and still am 
treated by both parties (the Tariff and the anti-Tariff), I would 
leave them to fight it out as well as they can.'' But he was de- 
termined not to give way to such personal feelings, even though 
he was "far from being sanguine that he had the power to e£fect 
anything." In a second letter to Brooke, six days later, he ex- 
pressed his disgust at the manner in which the Van Buren parti- 
sans were shaping the policy of the administration with a view 
to Van Buren's succession in 1836. In the existing state of his 
own political circumstances, he doubted whether he could be of 
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any uae. ''That doubt springs, he wrote, from the facts that 
there is an organized party ready to denounce any proposition 
that I could make because I made it, and that the other party, 
(the anti-Tariff party), contained many individuals in whose 
Tiew the great interests, and even the peace of the country were 
subordinate to the success of the designated successor of the pre- 
sent chief magistrate. It is mortifying— inexpressibly disgusting^ 
to find that considerations affecting an election now four years 
distant, influence the fate of great questions of immediate interest 
more than all the reasons and arguments which intimately apper- 
tain to those questions. If, for example, the tariff bill now before 
the house should be lost, its defeat will be owing to two causes— 
1st, the apprehension of Mr. Van Buren's friends, that if it passes 
Mr. Calhoun will rise again as the successful vindicator of South- 
em rights; and 2nd, its passage might prevent the President from 
exercising certain vengeful passions which he wishes to gratify on 
South Carolina. And if it passes, its passage may be attributed 
to the desire of these same friends of Mr. Van Buren to secure 
Southern votes." 

From these two letters, it is evident that Clay had clearly be- 
fore his mind a certain isolation from his own party. Benton 
suggests that both Clay and Calhoun were anxious to sever their 
connections with the tariff question, as they had found it "un- 
availing either to friends or foes. Mr. Clay, its champion, could 
not become president upon its support. Mr. Calhoun, its antag- 
onist, could not become president upon its opposition." The 
Globe and the New York Standard declared that Clay was per- 
fectly justified in abandoning the manufacturers since they could 
not perform their part of the alliance and elect him president. 
That there was within the party an effort to relegate Clay to the 
empty honors of retirement is shown by an interesting letter of 
Rufus Choate to Webster, dated August 12, 1833. "It is hardly 
delicate, he writes, for an obvious reason, to say so, but it is also 
perfectly true, that in speaking of Mr. Clay at a political dinner, 
I alluded to him as a retired statesman, and toasted him as the 
setting sun— in Garrick*s common lines. I made no allusion 
whatever to his coming forward again, and the impression made 
upon every hearer would be decidedly, that I considered him to 
have withdrawn from active statemanship, and an unsuccessful 
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competition— and wished to do him justice as a character of 
history. 

The reopening of negotiations between Claj and Calhoun must 
haye come soon after the last letter to Brooke, if not earlier. Al- 
though Brooke was a close friend, the fact that the compromise 
proposal was not communicated to him until after it had been 
made public seems to indicate that he did not possess Clay's en- 
tire confidence, and suggests that the detachment which Clay 
professes to him in the letters quoted was not entirely genuine. 
Hints in various newspapers in regard to the compromise ante- 
dating the first letter to Brooke by several days, confirm this 
view of the matter. 

It was the current belief that Jackson's anger had been thor- 
oughly aroused by the resolutions of the South Carolina legisla- 
ture, and that he would not hesitate, nay, that he was even eager 
to sieze upon the first opportunity to execute the punishment of 
traitors upon the persons of the leaders of the nullification move- 
ment. In private conversations he had intimated more than 
once that he would not shrink from the first opportunity to ar- 
rest them. It was well known that his temperament would lead 
him to overleap any mere technical obstruction to the accomplish- 
ment of his purpose. Suddenly it was rumored that the object of 
certain expresses sent to South Carolina by the President was to 
order the arrest of General Hayne, the governor of the State, and 
that the same course was to be taken with Calhoun. Benton 
tells how information of the expected arrest was carried to 
Letcher late at night, and by Letcher forthwith to Calhoun, who 
was "evidently disturbed". Curtis, who gives John J. Crittenden 
as authority for his statement, says that it was in this attitude 
of affairs that Calhoun sought the interposition of Clay, and a 
second interview took place in the course of which an arrange- 
ment was made between the two. 

Steps were at once taken to prepare the public mind for the 
unusual spectacle of an alliance between the chief of tariff makers 
and the chief of nullifiers. Clay was often invoked to come for- 
ward and again "save or serve" his country as he had done in the 
Missouri controversy. The Richmond Inquirer declared, "It is 
unnecessary to say that many an eye is now fixed on Henry Clay. 
He has the power to do this country much service at this crisis. 
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But will he? Yet if he should again mistake his true interest and 
glory, we still hope that we can save the country without him." 
The Richmond WAt^ called upon him to abandon the tariff party 
and saye the Union. (This seems to have aroused the suspicion 
of J. Q. Adams: **What does this mean?", he writes in his diary.) 
Earlier the same paper had suggested that Clay and Calhoun 
were not after all so widely separated as they might seem to be 
on the main questions of the day, and would adjust the tariff. 
According to the New York Standard^ this remarkable suggestion 
was made as early as January 11. "The Spy in Washington", a 
correspondent of the New York Oww^moZ-^flfz^^rfw^r, and other- 
wise known as the "the little man in specs", who was supposed 
to be in close touch with Clay, wrote, "He (Clay) probably holds 
in his hands the destinies of the nation. ... I venture to pre- 
dict that if either of these cases [civil war or separation] is pre- 
sented to his mind, and it can only be averted by a partial sur- 
render of a favorite system, he will, regardless of personal popu- 
larity, be one of the first to surrender on the altar of peace and 
concord, all that ambition or the pride of opinion could have ex- 
cited in his bosom." The New York Standard nottii the appear- 
ance of a breach between Webster and Calhoun, and asked what 
disposition was to be made of Clay, the other member of the 
"coalition". "Whether he is to continue the exclusive adjunct of 
the nullifier or of the tariff-champion, or to proffer himself, as re- 
port says, as the pretended pacificator of the present agitation, 
remains to be seen. It is very evident that his partisans, as well 
as those of Mr. Calhoun, have endeavored to pave the way for 
some such movement by representing New York and the New York 
delegation as exclusive and illiberal in relation to the tariff— as 
holding the power to calm the present excitement and to restore 
the country to tranquility, but as unwilling or backward to exe- 
cute it, etc., etc." As early as January 21, the Washington cor- 
respondent of the Philadelphia Inquirer wrote, "I take pleasure 
in informing you that an accommodation of the difiSculties with 
South Carolina is likely to take place immediately, and that the 
threatened effusion of blood will be avoided. Mr. Calhoun has 
informed Mr. Clay and his friends that if they will arrange a 
tariff that will gradually bring the receipts of the government 
within its expenditures, he will pledge the concurrence of South 
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Carolina and the withdrawal of the obnoxious ordinances. This 
proposition Mr. Clay and his friends have determined to accept 
for the prevention of bloodshed and the preservation of the 
Union." 

In spite of these warnings, however, Clay's proposal took the 
country by surprise. Niles wrote, **Mr. Clay's new tariff project 
will be received like a crash of thunder in the winter season, and 
some will hardly trust the evidence of their senses on a first ex- 
amination of it, so radical and sudden is the change of policy pro- 
posed." The element in the Whig party which was hostile to 
Clay condemned severely his apparent abandonment of his former 
views. A lobby was at once formed by the manufacturers to pre- 
vent the passage of the bill, but they were converted to its sup- 
port by the consideration that it meant at least nine years of 
effectual protection, and the expectation that the sudden drop at 
the end of that time would result in an effective demand for the 
restoration of the protective system. 

After a short debate over the propriety of initiating revenue 
legislation in the Senate, Clay had been granted leave to bring in 
his bill. It was promptly referred to a special committee of 
which Clay was chairman, the other members Calhoun, Webster, 
Clayton, Dallas, King, and Grundy— a selection made in the hope 
that any measure that could pass a committee so constituted 
would be certain to pass the Senate. The only change of impor- 
tance that was made in committee modified the bill in favor of 
the protective principle. Clay's proposal had provided that after 
1842, duties on all articles not on the the free list should be equal. 
This provision was struck out, and another, explicitly admitting 
the right of discrimination below twenty per cent was inserted. 
This modification was probably the result of the influence of 
Clayton, who, as we shall see, exercised a commanding influence 
throughout the progress of the bill. 

The committee divided, four in favor of the bill and three 
against it. Webster remained unalterably opposed to the meas- 
ure and was supported by Dallas of Pennsylvania. Clayton, 
while inclined to support Clay, refused his assent in order to be 
free to secure a modification of the measure on the floor of the 
Senate. Thus Clay was left to be supported by Calhoun, Grundy, 
and King— the chief of the nullifiers and two anti-tariff men. 
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It seemed to Webster that "Clay was half sick of his own meas- 
ure." It may well be that he regarded with much misgiving the 
character of the support he was receiving and the degree of sep- 
aration from his old associates which it seemed to indicate. The 
measure was reported to the House February 19. 

Immediately after the bill was reported to the Senate, Clay 
proposed an amendment embodying the principle of home valua- 
tion. Clayton, who, as has been noted, had withheld his assent 
to the bill in committe, had made this amendment the condition 
of his support. Calhoun objected to the amendment on constitu- 
tional grounds, and with the most emploring emphasis requested 
Clay to withdraw it. "According to his present impressions, he 
declared the objections to it were insurmountable ; and that un- 
less these were removed he should be compelled to vote against 
the whole bill, should the amendment be adopted." The manu- 
facturers* lobby, however, determined to force Calhoun to vote 
for the amendment and for the bill in order to insure themselves 
against any attempt later on his part to disavow those parts of 
the compromise which were distasteful to him. Accordingly 
Clayton, who represented the manufacturers in the new align- 
ment of forces, after getting a majority of the Senate to agree to 
vote with him to lay the bill on the table, if Calhoun should re- 
fuse to vote for the amendment, declared that if South Carolina 
would not accept the measure in the light of a concession made 
by the protectionists, he would refuse his support to the measure. 
He moved to lay the bill on the table. At the request of Bibb, 
however, the motion was withdrawn and the debate continued. 

Many years later, Clayton explained to Nathan Sargent how 
he forced Calhoun to support the amendment. "The South Car- 
olina senators were anxious that the bill should pass, but did 
not want to vote for the amendment,* while he was determined 
that they should, or that they might fight it out with "Old Hick- 
ory" as they could. Accordingly he got a majority of Senators 
to agree to vote to lay the bill on the table unless the Senators 
from South Carolina would agree to vote for the amendment.* 
Mr. Clay came to him and begged him to let them off. His reply 
was, 'No sir, I will not. I know, in your magnanimity, you 
would let them off ; but I will not. If they can't vote for a bill 
that is to save their necks from a halter, their necks may stretch. 
They shall vote for it, or ii sluiU not pass. ^ 
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"Mr. Clayton said that Mr. Miller, Mr. Calhoun's colleague 
came to him as the vote was about to be taken, and said he 
would vote for the amendment, but he wanted Mr. Calhoun 
should be let off *The very man', answered Mr. Clayton, *of all 
others who must vote for the amendment* if the bill is to pass. 
And now', said Mr. Clayton, taking out his watch, 'at the end of 
fifteen minutes I shall move to lay the bill on the table unless 
within that time you inform me authoritatively that Mr. Calhoun 
will vote for it.' 

" *He came', said Mr. Clayton, 'in about ten minutes and said 
Mr. Calhoun would vote for it. *Yery good', I answered, *you 
have saved your necks from a halter.' I was master of that situ- 
ation, and not Mr. Calhoun nor Mr. Clay.' " 

This narrative, although almost incredible in itself, receives 
confirmation from several sources. Benton's account in the 
"Thirty Years' View" agrees with the main points of Sargent's 
story, while it differs sufficiently in detail to indicate that the two 
accounts were independent. The better known facts of the debate 
also fit in with Sargent's story. During the debate on the 
amendment Clayton repeatedly declared his intention of refusing 
his support to the bill unless the amendments were accepted. 
Furthermore, Calhoun actually did vote for the amendment after 
declaring that he would not vote for it. That this change of front 
was significant was noted at once by the Globey but no attempt 
was made to explain it. In the third place, Calhoun attempted 
to give his vote on the amendment a special character by adding 
to it the condition that no valuation should be adopted which 
would make the duties unequal in different parts; and, secondly, 
that the duties themselves should not become an element in the 
valuation. This seems to indicate, as Benton suggests, that Cal- 
houn's vote was forced and that he wished to leave a loophole 
for himself to escape full responsibility for it. 

The position of the Van Buren party grew daily more embar- 
rassing. The Verplanck bill had been supported by the New York 
school partly in the hope of winning for Van Buren the credit of 

* Sargent makes the story refer to the vote on the bill. It is quite impos- 
sible that this should be the case, as Calhoun had already committed himself 
in favor of the measure by voting for it in committee and for the home 
valuation amendment on the floor of the Senate. It was only at the vote 
on the amendment that the events recounted could have occurred. I have 
therefore taken the liberty of modifying the story to conform to the facts 
by substituting " amendment " in three places for " bill." 
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"pacificating" the country; but owing to the drastic character of 
the bill, its progress in the house was yerj slow, and its ultimate 
passage quite uncertain. It had been amended outof all recognition, 
and even the leaders were at a loss to determine what was the 
most ''expedient" attitude to take toward it. The Nullification 
Proclamation and the Force Bill message seemed certain to dis- 
rupt the party by alienating the states' rights wing. A more or 
less successful attempt had been made to fasten upon them the 
opprobrium of preventing a settlement of the difficulty. In order 
to avoid offending the southern wing of the party, the Van Buren 
leaders attempted to disavow the Force Bill as a party measure 
but, curiously enough, it was Webster who, by his insistence on 
the party responsibility for the measure, compelled them to give 
it their support and to effect its passage. Clay's proposal finally 
destroyed any hope that the Van Burenites may have had of 
commanding the situation and forced them to reshape their policy. 
It became absolutely necessary that they should support it as it 
was the only plan for settling the difficulties of the country that 
had any chance of success. 

Jackson had attempted to stifle the Clay proposal at birth by 
keeping Clayton off the special committee, in order to give the 
Verplanck bill an opportunity to pass and to secure the credit of 
the settlement for his favorite. This having failed, the Globe 
pointed out in a long, evidently inspired article, the great activity 
of the administration in furthering the reduction of the tariff, and, 
in spite of the doubtful parentage of the bill then before the Senate, 
hoped that it would develop into a form that would be acceptable 
to all parties. **We are sure, moreover," the editorial continues, 
"that there is in no quarter a more earnest desire for the satisfac- 
tory adjustment of the whole subject than is entertained by the 
present administration." At a caucus of the Democratic party 
on the evening of February 24, it was decided to throw the sup- 
port of the party in the House to Clay's bill. 

In the House next day, Letcher, who had been intimately asso- 
ciated with Clay in the development of the compromise, proposed 
as an amendment to the Verplanck bill, which was then on its 
second reading, to strike out all but the enacting clause and to 
substitute for the body of the bill the measure which was then 
before the Senate, including the home valuation amendment. The 
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tariff men were taken by surprise, and, in spite of their protests, 
the substitution was immediately effected by a TOte of one hun- 
dred five to seventy-one. Parliamentary objections were obvi- 
ated by referring the bill to the committee of the whole with in- 
structions to report the measure with the desired substitution. 
The next day the measure was passed by a similar majority and 
sent to the Senate, where it displaced the Senate bill. After a 
short debate in the Senate, the bill was passed March 1, 1833, 
by a majority of twenty-nine to sixteen. 

It was remarked at the time that ''the case of Mr. Clay's bill 
was the most extraordinary compromise on record. The parties 
toitgiveinterpretationsofitsspirit and text diametrically op- 
posite to each other; they receive it in a sense totally different." 
The Clay organs declared that Clay would be hailed by all virtu- 
ous men as the savior of his country. The United States Tele- 
graph asserted that nullification had triumphed, that it alone 
had secured the reduction of the tariff. According to the Globe^ 
the compromise relieved the administration of a painful duty, 
and had been brought about solely as a result of the energetic 
course of the President. 

All the parties to the compromise, indeed, did secure from it 
substantial benefits. Clay, his reputation as the 'Kjreat Pacifi- 
cator" renewed and strengthened, found himself firmly re-estab- 
lished in his leadership in the Whig party. Calhoun escaped the 
disastrous consequences of nullification pursued to the logical 
and otherwise almost inevitable issue of war. The whole move- 
ment had been mistimed, and the postponement which that error 
had made necessary had probably reduced the enthusiasm of the 
rank and file of Calhoun's followers to a low point. The Van 
Buren Democrats, on the other hand, evaded the unpopularity 
and hostility that would have been aroused against them in the 
South if they had been compelled to support Jackson in forcible 
maintenance of the law in South Carolina. The manufacturers, who 
had ''flocked in crowds to Washington City, leaving home to stop 
the bill, arriving in Washington to promote it," received the as- 
surance of steady and prede terminable conditions for at least 
nine years, and were positively benefited by the adoption of the 
principle of home valuation and the retention of the drawbacks 
at the rates of the old tariff. These drawbacks continued to be 
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paid for aevcral years vrithont reduction, amounting in effect to 
a large bounty on exports. 

The more ardent advocates of protection were thoroughly dis- 
couraged. Matthew Carey, after a lifetime of service in the 
cause of protection, resigned the struggle, declaring that the Amer- 
ican System had been abandoned, and that the lethargy and in- 
difference of those most directly concerned made hope of its re- 
storation vain. Niles expressed himself in substantial agreement 
with this declaration. Webster "stood before the coimtry on 
the proposition that everything which had been found valuable 
in the protective system was abandoned by the bill.*' 

The alliance between Clay and Calhoun was sealed by the elec- 
tion of Duff Green, of the United States Telegraph, and Gales & 
Seaton as printers to the House and Senate respectively. This 
alliance continued until the accession of Van Buren, shortly after 
which it was dissolved by the act of Calhoun. In spite of their 
wide divergence on this particular question, Webster and Clay 
continued to act in harmony. 
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Lloyd T. Everett, 

Attorney at Iaw, Chevy Chase. Maryland 

"Force and right are the governors of this world— force till right is 
ready," wrote Jotibert in striking phrase .... The more primitive 
the society is, the larger is the place that force mnst have ; the more en- 
lightened it is, the more does right prevail .... 

Is not human nature so constituted that the tyranny of the majority 
will always lead to reaction or to revolution ? And is it not true that 
all reforms promoted by force and not by ideas have done more harm 
than good ? If the answer to these questions that I get from a study of 
history be correct, then it is always foolish and wrong to attempt to 
run rough-shod over the minds or to bully the moral sense of men. 
(From Wm. P. Few's "Force and Right in the Government of the 
World," South Atlantic Quarterly, October, 1911, pp. 314-22; em- 
phasis the writer's.) 

Let us apply the foregoing to the history of these United 
States, to their past institational crises, to their present politi- 
cal tendencies, and to their future prospects and possibilities. 
And first, note these crucial words, force and fyranny of the ma- 
jority; the one the clumsy tool, the murderous weapon of offense, 
of the other. 

Take three of the past great turning-points of American history 
—which are also three great milestones in the march of civiliza- 
tion, that tortuous course that so frequently doubles on itself ere 
getting definitely and permanently forward. What precipitated 
the Revolution of 1776, the war for American independence? The 
effort of the British majority to enforce its will in the matter of 
taxation upon the American minority. Again, what brought 
the United States to the brink of war among themselves in the 
Tariff-Nullification crisis of 1830-33 ? The threat of the northern 
majority to enforce its will, in the matter of taxation, upon the 
southern minority. The third instance: What desolated the 
land with war and destruction in 1861-65? The (successful) ef- 
fort of this northern majority to enforce its will (again in the 

♦Mr. Everett makes a rather unexpected application of some paragraphs 
from an article by one of the editors of the Quarterly. Although some of 
the fwidamental views presented in his paper are not in harmony with those 
which have won practical acceptance in our national life, his position will 
not be lacking in interest to our readers. — ri\ie Editors. 
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matter of taxation, disguised and obscured, but still a very real 
object) upon the southern minority. 

And mark well these two facts. First: It was always the majority 
that precipitated, or nearly precipitated, the clash by resorting 
to, or by threatening, force, thus driving the minority to a like 
recourse only when that minority's peaceful remonstrances were 
unheeded. Second ; Whenever force failed, progress, civilization 
was the gainer ; when force triumphed, the shadow on the dial 
of progress went back. The American minority succeeded in 
1776-83, and the world acquired the living principles of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, principles that might thereafter become 
obscured from time to time, but never lost. The Nullification 
episode ended in a sort of drawn battle; the tariff was scaled down 
as demanded by South Carolina, but the "Force Bill" was en- 
acted by a large majority in Congress: thus the people had a val- 
uable object-lesson in a present substantial peaceful triumph of a 
protesting minority (of which more later), yet dragon teeth were 
sown for a future gory harvest. In the war for southern inde- 
pendence the northern majority, through force, completely tri- 
umphed—and at Appomattox the march of peace and progress 
was stayed a century. 

"No taxation without representation," pealed forth the Liberty 
Bell of 1776. And the principle was embodied in the federal con- 
stitution of thirteen years later, that marvelous institutional in- 
strument of checks and balances formulated so carefully to pro- 
tect the minority. 

But in course of time we have found that minority representa- 
tion, bare represention, is not sufficient. Representation alone 
will not defend the minority from an aggressive and determined 
majority; rather, as against such a majority will it serve only 
as an "apology for the injustice" of that majority's oppression, 
as pithily expressed by Hayne in his great reply to Webster. To 
like effect hear Grayson, in the ratifying convention of Virginia, 
when speaking in opposition to adoption of the federal constitu- 
tion : "A small representation gives a pretense to injure and de- 
stroy." 

By representation the minority is accorded the right to partici- 
pate in the vote that decides the legislation which is to bind ma- 
jority and minority alike. But, where the majority vote decides 
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absolutely^ it is manifest that mere participation in the vote will 
not protect the minority from oppression. To constitute a real 
check in our boasted system of checks- and balances, representa- 
tion must be reinforced by minarify veto; a veto qualified, of 
course, not absolute, if the majority is ultimately to rule, and 
yet a veto. For, "let it never be forgotten that, where the ma- 
jority rules without restriction, the minority is the subject." 
This qualified veto has been found in the initiative and in the ref- 
erendum. One after another of the United States is adopting one 
or both of these reforms; reforms adapted to both law-making 
and constitution-mending, as is coming to be more and more rec- 
ognized. The initiative is already used in proposing both state 
laws and amendments to state constitutions. The referendum 
is used for halting state legislation, and it is now proposed, in 
some quarters, to bring it into play also for amending, by pop- 
ular plebiscite construction, state constitutions. 

The initiative protects against majority oppression in its nega- 
tive form—harmful inaction ; the referendum, against majority 
oppression in its positive form— harmful action or over-action. 

Thus, a goodly portion of the people of a state wish a certain 
law or constitutional provision to be adopted, or at least that 
it be proposed to the electorate for that electorate's deciding ac- 
tion. The majority, or that majority's representation in the leg- 
islature, refuses or fails to enact such a law or to submit such a 
provision. Thereupon, a minority of the people of that state, a 
prescribed minor percentage of the voters, can demand and en- 
force submission of the desired law or constitutional provision, 
for adoption or rejection by the majority of the people after due 
discussion and deliberation. By this means, in the face of inac- 
tion by the majority, or a seeming majority, the minority iniH- 
aies the desired addition to, or alteration of, the laws or the con- 
stitution and obliges the actual majority, as ultimately ascer- 
tained, to take action one way or the other on the proposaL 
Again, the majority, apparent or actual, proposes a certain law 
which is contrary to the interests or the inclinations of a portion 
of the community. This dissatisfied portion, if constituting any 
considerable minority, even, of the whole community, can arrest 
—veto— the legislation temporarily, and refer it to the commun- 
ity at large to determine, after full consideration, whether the 
recently enacted law shall stand or fall. 
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So the initiative and the referendum, each within its own sphere, 
is an effective (qualified) veto or negative, and a very real pro- 
tection to the aggrieved minority. And this in a two-fold man- 
ner : first, a minor portion of the community is enabled to ascer- 
tain definitely whether an apparent majority behind the particu- 
lar measure is a majority in fact; second, even in face of a clear 
and pronounced majority, that majority can be compelled to 
pause and reconsider the legislation at issue before finally decid- 
ing whether it is so desirable as to justify imposing it upon the 
objecting minority.* 

This double-barreled check, the initiative and the referendum, 
is growing in favor in various of the United States in these early 
years of the twentieth century as a means of protection to the 
minority in domestic or state affairs. Now, what corresponding 
check is there in federal affairst What and how efiective a veto 
has the minority in this confederated republic, as George Wash- 
ington denominated the United States under the constitution of 
1787-9? 

Be it remembered, that a prime object in framing and adopting 
this federal constitution was the protection of minority rights. This 
important fact was thus emphasized by Hajme in the great debate 
of 1830 : ''A written constitution was resorted to in this conn- 
try as a great experiment for the purpose of ascertaining how far 
the rights ofa minority could be secured against the encroach- 
ment of majorities— often acting under party excitement, and not 
unfrequently under the influence of strong interests. The mo- 
ment that constitution was formed, the will of the majority 
ceased to be the law, except in cases that should be acknowl- 
edged by the parties to it [the several states] to be within the 
constitution, and to have been thereby submitted to their [the 
majority's] will." We find Madison, too, the 'father of the con- 
stitution," while pleading in the Virginian convention for the ac- 
cession of that state to the federal instrument, declaring: ''But, 
on a candidexaminationof history, we shall find that turbulence, 
violence and abuse of power by the majority trampling on the 
rights of the minority, have produced factions and commotions 
which, in republics, have more frequently than any other cause 
produced despotism .... If we consider the peculiar situa- 

*The recall Is not here dlscugsed, as It may be regarded rather as a means 
of protection for the majority against the minority. 
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tion of the United States, and what are the sources of that di- 
Tersity of sentiment which pervades its inhabitants, we shall 
find great danger to fear that the same canses may termi- 
nate here in the same fatal effects which thej produced in those 
republics. This danger ought to be wisely guarded against. 
Perhaps, in the progress of this discussion, it will appear that 
the only possible remedy for those evils and means of preserving 
and protecting the principles of republicanism will be found in 
that very system [the proposed federal constitution of 1787] 
which is now exclaimed against as the parent of oppression." 

Now, in answer to our query above, both an initiative and a 
referendum are provided by the constitution of the United States. 

First, as to the federal initiative. Amendments of the federal 
compact may be formally and authoritatively proposed — ^initiat- 
ed — ^by a prescribed proportion of the whole number of the states, 
or of the membership of the Congress. But it requires, not, as in 
the other cases of the initiative above considered, a specified mi- 
nority to thus formally propose an amendment to the federal con- 
stitution, but a majority (and a two-thirds majority, at that) of 
either the two houses of the Congress or of the whole number of 
the states, and then three-fourths of the states to adopt the 
amendment when thus laboriously proposed. This, then, is 
no real, adequate defense for the minority, as was long since 
pointed out by Hayne. "It has been asked," said Hayne, "Why 
not compel a state objecting to the constitutionality of a law, to 
appeal to her sister states, by a proposition to amend the consti- 
tution? . . . If a majority of both houses of Congress should 
from any motive, be induced, deliberately, to exercise 'powers 
not granted,' what prospect would there be of 'arresting the pro- 
gress of the evil' by a vote of three-fourths of the states? But the 
constitution does not permit a minority to submit to the people 
a proposition for an amendment to the constitution." 

Clearly, Hayne was right. As if in recognition of this, and to 
bring the federal initiative into harmony with the prevailing con- 
ception of the principle of the initiative generally, as an instru- 
ment of protection for the minority, is the pending "gateway 
amendment" to the constitution of the United States. This is 
the proposal introduced by Senator LaFollette to facilitate the 
means of amending the instrument in the future. It provides that 
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'The Congress, whenever a majority of both houses shall deem 
it necessary, or on application often states [less than one-fourth of 
the whole number] by resolution adopted in each by the Legisla- 
ture thereof or by a majority of the electors voting thereon, shall 
propose amendments to this constitution to be submitted in each 
of the several states to the electors qualified to vote for the elec- 
tion of Representatives, and the vote shall be taken at the next 
ensuing election of Representatives in such manner as the Con- 
gress prescribes. And if in a majority of the states a majority of 
the electors voting approve the proposed amendments, and if a 
majority of all the electors voting also approve the proposed 
amendments, they shall be valid to all intents and purposes as 
part of this constitution." 

If adopted, this gateway amendment will conserve the true 
conception of the initiative by giving to a minority of the 
states the power to compel action one way or the other on 
the part of the majority on desired alterations in the federal 
charter. (Whether or not the latter part of this proposed amend- 
ment, rendering easier the actual adoption of future amendments 
thus initiated, is desirable for the peculiar circumstances of a 
leagued sovereignty of numerous and extensive states of diversi- 
fied interests and varying local conditions, is another question 
and one not concerning us here. ) But, we repeat, until such a 
''gateway amendment'' for submitting future amendments be 
adopted, the federal constitution leaves us with no true minority 
initiative to protect against negative oppression by the majority, 
the oppression of inaction. 

What correspondent protection is there, in our federal system, 
from positive majority oppression, the oppression of action or 
over-action? What have we in the form or substance of a federal 
referendum? 

Suppose a majority of the states and of the people of all the 
states enact legislation regarded by a minority, not merely as in- 
jurious and oppressive to them, but as positively unconstitutional 
and hence needing no constitutional amendment to be prohibited. 
What recourse has that minority? Why, says someone, nothing 
easier. Let the Supreme Court of the United States pass on the 
matter in a test case, and decide the question of constitutionality. 
So? But does that Supreme Court necessarily represent that mi- 
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nority? Does it in any event interpose its veto avowedly on be- 
half of the aggrieved weaker f action f For remember, it is a (quali- 
fied) veto by and for the particular complaining minority, which 
we are seeking. May not the supreme bench, just as likely, repre- 
sent the majority whose acts are complained of? Most assuredly. 
It has been pointed out by Mr. Powell that it was Lincoki's own 
appointees to the federal supreme court who turned the scale in 
deciding in favor of the validity of Lincoln's blockade of the south- 
em ports. Besides all of which objections, it is earnestly contend- 
ed by many students of American constitutional law that the 
federal judiciary, a co-ordinate part of the creature central govern- 
ment, has no power to determine questions of sovereign rights 
and constitutional powers S0 4is to bind the sovereign members of 
this confederated republic. 

There is much solid support for this contention. It was four- 
teen years after the government under the constitution of 1787-9 
was established, before its own alleged right to avoid or nullify a 
law of Congress as unconstitutional was asserted by the federal 
supreme court. This was in the oft mentioned case of Marbury 
vs. Madison, decided in 1803, John Marshall as chief justice de- 
livering the opinion of the court. 

Furthermore, the question directly passed on in Marbury vs. 
Madison was as to the power of the federal courts to determine 
the constitutionality of a law as directly affecting those courts 
themselves. Hence, it may be urged that all that was there said 
by the court concerning such an alleged power of the federal 
courts as to legislation in general, was beside the question at is- 
sue and merely obiter dictum. (Jefferson, at the time, expressed 
this criticism of obiter or extra-judiciality, although on a different 
ground). More than half a century passed after Marbury vs. 
Madison, it is thought, before the federal supreme court actually 
nullified, as unconstitutional, a law of Congress not dealing 
directly with the federal judiciary. This was in the Dred Scott 
decision. 

But what does the constitution itself say? It provides (in 
Article III, section 2) that 'The judicial power shall extend to all 
cases, in Law and Equity y arising under this constitution, the 
laws of the United States, and treaties made, or which shall be 
made, under their authority. . . .'* It says again (Article VI, 
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clanse 2): 'This constitution, and the laws of the United States 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof; and all treaties made, 
or which shall be made, under the authority of the United States, 
shfdl be the supreme law of the land; and the judges in every 
state shall be bound thereby, anything in the constitution or laws 
of any state to the contrary notwithstanding." And the consti- 
tution says farther, in the 10th article of the amendments or addi- 
tions (what would have been equally true without such express 
declaration): "The powers not delegated to the United States by 
the constitution, nor prohibited by it to the states, are reserved 
to the states respectively, or to the people." 

Now, questions of sovereign rights and powers are not the sub- 
jects of suits in law and equity. And the records left us of the de- 
bates and proceedings in the convention that framed the federal 
constitution make it clear that it was not the intention of the 
members of that convention that the creature central court should 
be given this awful power over the creator states. Madison, in 
his "notes" of the federal convention, tells us that: 

"Dr. Johnson moved to insert 'this constitution and the' before 
the word 'laws'." Whereupon "James Madison doubted whether 
it was not going too far to extend the jurisdiction of the [federal 
supreme] court generally to cases arising under the constitution, 
and whether it ought not to be limited to cases of a judiciary nature. 
The right of expounding the constitution in cases not of this na- 
ture ought not to be given to that department. 

"The motion of Dr. Johnson was agreed to, nem. con., it being 
generally supposed that the jurisdiction given was constructively 
limited to ca^es of a judiciary nature, ' ' 

As if to make sure this "general supposition," and to place it 
beyond a peradventure, the convention afterward inserted the 
words "in law and equity," so that, as finally framed and adopted, 
this jurisdictional clause reads as above given. 

If not the Supreme Court of the United States, what tribunal has 
this power of ultimate decision? Is there no final tribunal to de- 
termine disputed questions of constitutional powers and, pending 
such determination, is there no veto for and by the aggrieved mi- 
nority? Yes, there is— and this veto has, in our past history, been 
exercised by the federal minority; peacefully and successfully exer^ 
cised. 
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In 1832 the people of South Carolina and other southern states 
were much dissatisfied with the federal tariff laws. Thej claimed 
that these laws were "protective" to the manufacturers of the 
North only, and destructive to the planters of the South. They 
contended, further, that these laws, in so far as they were enacted 
for "protection" and not for revenue, amounted to unconstitu- 
tional taxation, pure and simple. The people of these southern 
states, like their patriot sires of 1776, had complained and pro- 
tested for years against such unconstitutional taxation. For 
years the northern majority— like the British majority of sixty 
years before — had disregarded their complaints and protests- The 
other southern states continued to complain and protest. South 
Carolina cided. She passed her famous Ordinance of Nullification 
which declared that the "protective" tariff laws of Congress were 
unconstitutional, hence null and void, and that these laws, with- 
in the confines of the sovereign state of South Carolina, should no 
longer be enforced from the date the ordinance was to go into 
effect, unless and untU three-fourths of the states (the amending 
power, under the provisions of the federal constitution) should 
decide otherwise by according to Congress the disputed right. 
And her Legislature, under those provisions (Article Y of the con- 
stitution) sent forth South Carolina's call for a general conven- 
tion of the states to deliberate on this question. Here was the 
minority or state veto; here, the state or federal referendum. 

The North seethed and stormed; President Jackson thundered 
and threatened. South Carolina stood firm. The northern ma- 
jority, to back up its stormings, passed the Force Bill of 1833— 
but it also passed the Clay Compromise tariff that scaled down 
the tariff rates to meet South Carolina's demands. 

State veto was effective— bloodlessly so— without an actual re- 
course (though invited by South Carolina) to federal referendum. 
The referendum was not needed, but only because the veto was 
heeded and the law, thus conditionally or qualifiedly vetoed bj 
the minority, was repealed in deference thereto by the majority. 
Further, the viper of extortionate "protection" was scotched, and 
scotched so badly that it was not till a third of a century later 
that it again raised its head, and then only by a wily flank move 
whereby, under cover of a pseudo-philanthropic and "moral" cru- 
sade that precipitated a cruel war of aggression and conquest, it 
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was reviyed under the specious guise of a ''war revenue measure." 
Jackson, Webster and the northern majority stood ready to ap- 
peal to the sword; Hayne, Calhoun and South Carolina (the mi- 
nority) appealed to a conyention of the states. Governor Hamil- 
ton, in his address to the Legislature of South Carolina, said: 
"We claim that our remedy [nullification, or state veto, subject 
to this federal referendum] is essentially of 2^ pacific character. . . 
To. . . the ultimate arbitrament of our sister states, in a general 
convention assembled, on the disputed powers, we look with con- 
fidence for an adjustment of this painful controversy." And in 
Governor Hajme's inaugural address we read: "She [South Caro- 
lina] has, therefore, resolved to stand upon her rights— and it is 
for her sister states now to determine what is to be done in this 
emergency. She has announced to them her anxious desire that 
this controversy shall be amicably adjusted^ either by a satisfac- 
tory modification of the tariff, or by a reference of the whole sub- 
ject to a convention of all the states." 

Carolina's champions of this period were but speaking the lan- 
guage of Jefferson a third of a century before. In his draft of the 
Kentucky Resolutions Jefferson had said: "... that every 
state has a natural right in cases not within the compact (casus 
non foederis) to nullify of their own authority, all assumptions of 
power by others within their limits, that without this right they 
would be under the dominion, absolute and unlimited, of whoso- 
ever might exercise this right of judgment for them: that never- 
theless this commonwealth from motives of regard and respect for 
its co-states has wished to communicate with them on the sub- 
ject; that with them alone it is proper to communicate, they 
alone being parties to the compact, and solely authorized to 
judge in the last resort of the powers exercised under it; Congress 
being not a party, but merely the creature of the compact and 
subject as to its assumptions of power to the final judgment of 
those by whom and for whose use itself and its powers were all 
created and modified. . . ." A few years later we find Jeffer- 
son writing to Dr. Priestley: "This peaceable and legitimate re- 
source [a general convention of the states], to which we are in 
the habit of implicit ohcdknct, superseding all appeal to force ^ and 
being always within our reach, shows a precious principle of self- 
preservation in our composition, till a change of circumstances 

5 
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shall take place, which is not within prospect at any definite 
period." 

The issue involved was, as declared by Calhoun at the time "a 
contest between power and liberty "; the world-old struggle of 
defensive, institutional liberty against encroaching, insatiable 
power. If the federal supreme court decide against you, chor- 
used Webster and Jackson, in substance, and, if the Southern mi- 
nority can not obtain an amendment of the federal constitution, 
to be first submitted and then adopted, all at the hands of that 
majority whose own actions are the subject-matter of the dis- 
pute, then the minority's only alternative to abject submission 
is— revolution by force of arms, with its penalty of treason in 
case of failure. Our remedy is a constitutional one, said Hayne 
and Calhoun, in reply; and as peaceable as constitutional: the 
gentleman's remedy of revolution could be had just as well with- 
out a constitution as with one. 

Now, mark this: the majority in this instance, whose action 
was deemed tyrannical and oppressive to the minority, was a 
sectional majority. In a confederated republic of such vast 
bounds, such varied topographical and climatic conditions, such 
conflicting local and sectional interests, an oppressive sectional 
majority is liable to arise again. To some degree it exists and is 
felt all the time. When its oppression becomes acute there must 
be, in the interest oi justice and peace, a minority veto subject 
to a majority referendum. The individual or popular veto and 
referendum in state affairs is now growing in favor as a practic- 
able remedy. Its counterpart, state veto and states or federal 
referendum in federal affairs, has already been tried and found 
effective anA peaceful in its workings. But it seems nowadays to 
be largely overlooked as an existing, available remedy. In its re- 
vival or active recognition and exercise is the salvation of the 
states against federal usurpation and tyranny; equally so against 
Congressional legislation oppressive of a minority section as 
against the intolerable interference with the functions of a sover- 
eign state by a federal court's insolent abuse of the power of in- 
junctions. Without such recognition and exercise there is no sure 
sxxA peaceable redress for the oppressed state, for the hapless and 
helpless sectional minority. 
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Another thonght: how pitiable a spectacle if a sovereigD, crea- 
tor state must submit questions of disputed soTcreignty and ex- 
ercise of sovereign rights for final and irreversible determination 
to a bench of three men (the majority of a quorum of the federal 
supreme court), themselves but appointees of the executive of the 
creature government. How much more consonant with her dig- 
nity for the state to appeal in the true spirit of Magna Charta to 
the judgment of her peers in general convention assembled. 

The beneficent working of this state veto and federal referen- 
dum, if adhered to, is thus depicted by Calhoim in his ''Address to 
the People of South Carolina": 

"Its [the judiciary's] powers are judicial, and not political, and 
are expressly confined by the constitution 'to all cases in law and 
equity arising under this constitution, the laws of the United 
States, and the treaties made, or which shall be made, under its 
authority,' and which I have high authority in asserting excludes 
political questions and comprehends those only where there are 
parties amenable to the process of the court. . . . 

"Its [nullification's] general recognition would of itself, in a 
^at measure, if not altogether, supersede the necessity of its ex- 
ercise, by impressing on the movements of the government that 
moderation and justice so essential to harmony and peace, in a 
country of such vast extent and diversity of interests as ours; 
and would, if controversy should come, turn the resentment of 
the aggrieved from the system to those who had abused its 
powers (a point all important), and cause them to seek redress, 
not in revolution or overthrow^ but in reformation. It is, in fact, 
properly understood, a substitute^ where the alternative would be 
force^ tending to prevent and, if that fails, to correct peaceably the 
aberrations to which all systems are liable, and which, if permit- 
ted to accumulate without correction, must finally end in a gen- 
eral catastrophe." 

Of South Carolina's stand in 1832-3, one of her gallant sons, 
Colonel Preston, declared at the time that she had, like her own 
Jasper, caught up the fallen banner of states' rights and spread 
it to the breeze. Not a banner merely, we may add, but a flaming 
beacon held aloft to shine down through the years, a light from 
the early nineteenth centuxy to lighten the South's, and Ameri- 
ca's, pathway in the twentieth, if they would hsLvt progress vdth 
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pecLce. To secure the true equilibritiin in our complicated federa- 
tive system (the only system compatible with justice and liberty 
for so vast a domain), popular initiative and referendum must be 
supplemented by and co-ordinated with federal initiative and ref- 
erendum. Till this be done— force and right must continue to 
rule America's world; "force, till right is ready."* 

* Nullification, or state veto and federal referendum, treated in bare out- 
line in the course of the above discussion, is examined fully and in a blaze 
of historical illumination in the speeches and writings of Hayne, Calhoun, 
Bibb and Poindexter in those times of the Nullification crisis and the "Great 
Debates" of 1830 and 1833. 
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At least ten questions of prime significance are at present re- 
ceiYing attention in British political discussions and will come 
up in the near future for action of one sort or another at the 
hands of the British legislature. These questions, in the order in 
which they will be considered in this article, are, (1) the reform 
of the House of Lords, (2) Irish Home Rule, (3) the fiscal question, 
(4) national insurance, (5) the general franchise, (6) woman's 
suffrage, (7) the disestablishment of the church in Wales, (8) the 
settlement of labor disputes, (9) taxation of land values, and 
(10) naval and foreign policy. Bach of these questions separates 
the people of the country into two or more camps, and in no case 
do these party divisions based on the questions of the day coin- 
cide with the lines that divide Unionists, Liberals, Nationalists, 
and Laborites from each other. The advocacy of Home Rule by 
the Nationalists constitutes, perhaps, the only exception to this 
statement. It is scarcely conceivable that any person should 
affiliate with the Irish party who is opposed to the cardinal plank 
in its platform. 

As regards the reform of the House of Lords, the preamble to 
the Parliament Act promises that such a measure will be attempt- 
ed. The character of the reform and the time when it ought to 
be undertaken are yet disputed subjects. Unionists say that the 
administration is breaking its promise by not dealing with the 
matter forthwith. The ministers deny that they ever proposed 
to carry out this promise until after they had first given their 
attention to Home Rule, Welsh disestablishment, and other long 
cherished items in the Liberal program that have been frustrated 
hitherto by the House of Lords. In support of this contention 
Liberals quote speeches made before the last general election by 
Lord Lansdowne and other prominent Unionist leaders in an 
efibrt to convince the people that the first act of Mr. Asquith's 
government after the passage of the Parliament Bill would be the 
introduction and passage of a bill granting home rule to Ireland. 
Furthermore, the ministers insist that the reformed second 
chamber, whatever may be its character, shall have no greater 
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powers than are retained by the House of Lords nnder the provi- 
sions of the Parliament Act. In the meantime, few members of 
any of the parties agree as to what ought to be the character of 
the reformed second chamber. The Unionist complaint at the 
delay of the administration is nothing more than a superficial 
partisan argument brought forward to serve the exigencies of a 
day, and neither party, when finally brought face to face with 
the problem, will probably be able to find a solution that will be 
generally satisfactory. 

The Home Rule bill, or, to use a more precise term, the Govern- 
ment of Ireland Bill, has already passed its second reading in the 
House of Commons and is now in the committee stage. When 
Partiament reassembles in October it will doubtless be passed with 
but little delay. The terms of the bill are, in a measure, similar 
to and, in a measure, different from those of both of Gladstone's 
Home Rule bills. It suffices to say here that it gives a large mea- 
sure of local self-government to Ireland, and that it has been ap- 
proved by the Nationalist party in convention assembled. There 
is probably a minority in the Unionist party that wotdd be glad, 
though they do not say it in so many words, to see this bill pass- 
ed and the Irish question removed from English politics. The na- 
ture of the arguments the Unionists bring against the administra- 
tion proposal is itself evidence of that fact. We no longer hear the 
dignified arguments pertaining to larger issues of imperial policy 
that were used against the bills of 1886 andl893. Ulster, we are 
told, will fight, and, therefore, Ulster must have her way. Inci- 
dentally, it might be well to remember that when used in this 
connection the term "Ulster" does not signify one of the four pro- 
vinces of Ireland but merely the two or three counties of that 
province that contain Belfast and its environs. The population 
of this small district is predominantly Protestant and industrial. 
The population of the remainder of Ireland is predominantly 
Catholic and agricultural. On these two facts hang all the griev- 
ances of Ulster. For Ulster undoubtedly conceives that she has a 
grievance aud denies that the safeguards proposed in Mr. As- 
quith*s bill vrill afford a sufficient remedy. Indeed the friends of 
Ulster deny that any provisions in any conceivable bill granting 
home rule to Ireland can possibly afford the protection that Ulster 
desires and has a right to expect. The difficulty is that the 
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defenders of Ulster seem to be entirely incapable of understanding 
that the Nationalists, who constitute four-fifths of the population 
of Ireland, conceive that they also have a grievance, and that in 
the past they have shown themselves quite as ready to fight as 
the Protestants of Ulster. Shotdd it become necessary to act 
counter to the wishes of either one party or the other an English 
ministry might with good reason choose rather to offend a minor- 
ity than to disappoint an overwhelming majority of the Irish 
population. 

As to whether the inhabitants of Ulster will actually offer forci- 
ble resistance to a Home Rule bill no man can say. One naturally 
remembers that the same threats we hear now were substituted 
for arguments in the opposition to Catholic emancipation and to 
the disestablishment of the Irish church. Nevertheless, it cannot 
be denied that seventeenth century religious fanaticism survives 
in Ulster, perhaps to a larger extent than it does anywhere else 
in the British empire. And the present leaders of the Unionist 
party in England are unquestionably exerting themselves to fan 
the flames and to stir a revolt. Mr. Bonar Law himself said last 
summer at Blenheim, and repeated the statement later on the 
floor of the House of Commons, that the people of Ulster, under 
the present circumstances, could go no length in opposing Mr. As- 
quith's bill in which they would not be justified and in which he 
would not support them. Sir Edward Carson, another man 
high in the present councils of the Unionist party, has advertised 
that he will be among the first signers of a new version of the 
Solemn League and Covenant which is to be adopted and entered 
into by the faithful of Ulster in the latter part of September. The 
signers of this covenant will pledge themselves not to acknow- 
ledge a Dublin parliament, not to be bound by its laws, and not 
to pay taxes which it may impose. Furthermore, they openly 
propose, in case such a parliament is inaugurated, to set up an 
independent provisional government in Ulster. 

Until time has proved the earnestness of this opposition specu- 
lation about it would serve no useful purpose. But the fact that 
Unionist leaders are resorting to such dangerous tactics in frantic 
efforts to stir the opposition to Home Rule in England is evidence 
that as far as the British electorate is concerned the Nationalists 
have won their fight. Mr. Garvin, the fiery editor of the Pall 
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Mail Giuseiie and the Sunday Observer and the most rabid of the 
alarmists, himself complains of the apathy with which the people 
receive his calls to arms. In addition to these Unionists, whose 
forced zeal almost compels us to doubt the genuineness of their 
professions, however, there are many people who are really con- 
vinced that a dissolution of the union of England and Ireland 
would be a bad imperial policy. The majority of such persons 
are, no doubt, affiliated with the Unionist party. But many who 
hold that view voted for Liberal candidates in the last general 
election because of their distrust of the proposed Unionist fiscal 
policy, as witness the results at recent Manchester by-elections. 
Nevertheless, it is likely that public sentiment concerning Home 
Rule more than any other of the questions of the day can be 
determined by the existing party groupings. This statement 
takes into full account the Unionist accusation that the present 
ministers do not really favor Home Rule but have "sold them- 
selves to the Nationalists for place.'' Such a view is untenable^ 
when we consider the history of the attitude of the Liberal party 
on the Irish question and the character of its present leaders both 
in and out of office, and needs no refutation. 

Theoretically, the Unionist party continues to ofiFer as its chief 
bid for support the proposal that Great Britain change her tra- 
ditional fiscal policy and adopt a system of protective tariffs in 
one form or another. Between 1903 and 1909 this policy rapid- 
ly grew in popular favor; since that time it seems to have made 
little if any headway. There are many indications that the 
movement has already passed its zenith. In the last several dec- 
tions Unionists have not gained a single seat which can be traced 
directly to that issue, whereas they have certainly lost a consid- 
erable number in which the hostility of the voters to protection 
was the determining factor. Moreover, in spite of the fact that 
the most aggressive and at present the controlling element in the 
Unionist party are rabid protectionists, a considerable section, 
and by no means the least respectable section, of the party has 
never been converted to that view. The truth is that the party 
is in the unenviable position of having committed itself to a pro- 
gram which it cannot advocate with success nor abandon with 
credit. Instead of the two or three "hard winters" which Mr. 
Chamberlain and his associates anticipated, if they did not hope 
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for them, British trade has continued to grow and British manu- 
facturers to prosper. This fortunate condition of affairs has been 
exceedingly disappointing to the protectionists. Just what dispos- 
al the Unionist party will finally make of this, their chief positive 
issue, it is impossible to guess. Mr. Balfour's suggestion in 1910 
that it be submitted to a referendum neither won the election 
that year nor appears to meet with the approval of the present 
Unionist leaders. "Tariff Reform," therefore, remains on the 
hands of the Unionists as a sort of political white elephant. 
Moreover, the most ardent advocates of the policy seem to have 
lost sight entirely of Mr. Chamberlain's doctrine of imperial pref- 
erence and boldly propose that England inaugurate a system of 
protection for her manufacturers, omitting the inevitable food 
taxes which served to make Mr. Chamberlain's scheme so un- 
popular. But it is unlikely that a very large proportion of the 
rank and file of the Unionist party hold to this extreme view. A 
few doubtless still adhere to Mr. Chamberlain's original sugges- 
tion. A still larger number, perhaps, though free-traders at heart, 
believe additional tariff taxes to be inevitable as the only feasible 
relief from the existing income and other direct taxes. Practical- 
ly all Liberals and Laborites and a farther section of the Unionist 
party continue to be faithful disciples of Cobden. It is impossible 
under the existing circumstances to ascertain the views of the 
Irish Nationalists on this or any other public question except 
Home Rtde. 

In 1911 parliament passed an act providing for the compul- 
sory insurance against sickness, under the auspices of the state, of 
every laboring man in Great Britain and Ireland with an annual 
wage of less than £160. The act also carries a provision for com- 
pulsory insurance against unemployment of the laborers in cer- 
tain specified trades. The funds for the payment of these insur- 
ance benefits are to be derived from contributions by both em- 
ployers and employees with a supplementary contribution from 
the state. The act has been in force since July 15 of the present 
year, though the most of the benefits will not begin to accrue till 
January, 1913. In the meantime both laborers and their em- 
ployers are being taxed without present benefit to either. The 
result has been to make the act temporarily unpopular with the 
voters. Evidences of this unpopularity may be seen in the restdt 
of almost every by-election held since its passage. 
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We ought not to conclude, however, that the Unionists have 
adopted any consistent policy toward the question of national in- 
surance or that they are yet clear in their own minds whether, if 
opportunity were given, they wotdd repeal the present act or 
what modifications of it they would propose. The truth is that the 
campaign against the insurance act is, as a Unionist newspaper 
describes it, a species of ''political small beer" in which Unionist 
politicians are just now indulging because, from the nature of the 
circumstances in the interim between the beginning of the pay- 
ment of dues and the beginning of the receipt of benefits, this 
question alone of the expedients they have tried recently seems to 
win any considerable support from voters. When Mr. Lloyd 
George introduced his bill in parliament all parties acclaimed it as 
a desirable measure. Not till the natural disinclination of the 
British tax-payer to accept new burdens became sufficiently evi- 
dent to convince Unionists that opposition to the bill would give 
them political advantage did they raise their voice against it. 
Even then they professed to agree with its principles and to dis- 
sent only from its details as worked out by the chancellor of the 
exchequer. For that reason the majority of Unionists merely re- 
frained from voting when the measure was put on its final pas- 
sage. While Mr. Bonar Law said in his haste soon after he be- 
came the titular leader of his party that he would repeal the act 
should he come into power, he found occasion later to amend his 
statement so as to make "repeal" read "modify". When asked 
last summer what modifications he would suggest, Mr. Law 
replied that he would have to await results of the experience of the 
government in working the act between now and the occasion 
of his coming into office before reaching any conclusion on that 
subject. Being interpreted, this statement means that the Union- 
ist leader will trim his sails to suit the wind. Not even the most 
ardent supporter of the insurance act denies that parliament 
ought to remedy any defects in its detail which experience may 
reveal. 

One aspect of the Unionist opposition to the insurance scheme^ 
however, may have serious and far-reaching results. While the 
bill was pending the British Medical Association, speaking for the 
physicians of the kingdom, made six cardinal demands, which 
they insisted must be incorporated into the act before they would 
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agree to cooperate in ptttting it into effect. All of these demands 
were complied with except the one that required the sickness bene- 
fits to be restricted to laborers with a weekly wage of two pounds 
or less and the demand that the physicians be granted 8s. 6d. an- 
nually per capita for each person receiving attention under the 
provisions of the act. The act provides for a grant of 6s. annu- 
ally per capita, which sum the British Medical Association refuses 
to accept. The government, under the terms of the act, obviously 
can make no concession with respect to the maximum wage limit 
of the laborers entitled to benefits. The result is that British 
laborers face a strike of the doctors for higher wages, and 
every species of professional pressure known to a powerful organ- 
ization is being used to prevent physicians from making terms 
with the local insurance committees. The motive of the strike 
seems to be rather political than economic. Its leaders are the 
officers and most prominent members of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation, the majority of whom from their connections are natur- 
ally Unionists and have little or no part in the contract practice 
that will be affected by the insurance act. The truth is that the 
act will probably operate to increase the incomes of those practi- 
tioners whose patients are chiefly insured laborers. The friendly 
societies are at present paying those physicians at the rate of from 
2s. 6d. to 4s. per capita per annum for each patient treated. The 
insurance act provides for payment at the rate of 6s. per capita 
per annum. Indeed, in an effort to arrive at a satisfactory basis 
for a settlement with the doctors, the government last summer 
employed Sir William Plender, an expert accountant, to examine 
the books of all the physicians in four or five representative towns. 
He found that the doctors in those towns are now working for an 
average remuneration of from 4s. to 5s. per capita annually for 
the total population. It is obvious that the average of health 
among laboring men will be better than among the total popula- 
tion, including women and children. The doctors reply to this 
argument that when medical attention is provided free of cost 
there will be a tendency to call a physician on a more slight excuse 
than under the present arrangement. And thus the matter stands. 
In view of these facts, however, the ministers insist that 6s. per 
capta is all they can undertake to pay until experience has 
shown that it is too little. Just what the final outcome will be it 
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is difficult to forecast. Several schemes are being discussed, in- 
cluding the establishment of some sort of a national medical ser- 
vice. The friendly societies claim that they can take the 6s. per 
capita and provide their insured members with adequate medical 
attention, besides making a profit. As a final resort the 6s. per 
capita may have to be turned back into their treasuries, and thus 
the doctors, by the shortsightedness of some of their number, may 
lose an opportunity for establishing themselves on a much better 
and surer economic basis than they enjoy at present. It is only 
fair, however, to repeat that, if left to themselves, the rank and 
file of the profession would probably raise no difficulty in cooper- 
ating with the government in its undertaking to give the poorer 
members of the community more adequate medical attention than 
they have hitherto been able to command. 

As regards the opinions of the leaders of the several political 
parties on the question of insurance, he would be rash indeed who 
undertook to state the views of any considerable group of Un- 
ionists. The Laborites would have preferred for the state to pro- 
vide the total fund for the benefits by means of the ordinary 
forms of taxation. Naturally, a majority of Liberals are in favor 
of the measure as it stands ; though many merely acquiesce in it 
without any enthusiasm, and some are frankly opposed to the 
whole proposition. 

Several aspects of the franchise question are now pressing for 
consideration at the hands of the British legislature. As is well 
known, under the existing arrangement there are several condi- 
tions any of which may qualify an Englishman to vote. He may be 
a traditional forty-shilling freeholder, a copyholder, a lease holder, 
a householder, or a lodger. He may have had the right to vote 
from immemorial custom, or he may have derived it from any or 
all of the various reform bills, the most important of which are 
those of 1832, 1867, and 1885. A man might conceivably have 
almost any number of votes, and at least one or two men have 
several hundred if they chose to exercise their privileges at a gen- 
eral election . Moreover, the constituencies have not been reappor- 
tioned since 1885, and the result is that some members of parlia- 
ment now sit for a much larger proportion of the population than 
others. Then, too, the anomaly of university representation is 
still kept up, a practice for which there is little defence in modem 
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theories of representation. There is now a bill pending in the 
House of Commons which proposes to abolish university repre- 
sentation and plural voting and to grant to every man of sound 
mind over twenty-one years of age the right to cast one vote. 
This measure will make the sufirage requirements uniform and 
will enfranchise many persons who cannot now qualify, though 
they may be men of attainments and holders of large amounts of 
chattel property. Unionists, for the most part, oppose this bill, 
ostensibly because it does not carry the reapportionment provi- 
sion which the ministers promise to bringforward as soon as the 
franchise bill is passed, but really because it proposes the aboli- 
tion of university representation and plural voting. 

One of the most troublesome aspects of the suffrage question is 
the campaign of the women for the ballot. Many prominent 
men in both parties are in favor of granting the sufirage to wo- 
men on equal terms with men. Men of equal eminence in both 
parties oppose their colleagues in this view. Mr. Asquith him- 
self, though strongly opposed to the measure, offers to incorpo- 
rate in his franchise bill any amendment concerning the question 
which the House may agree upon. Had the suffragettes con- 
ducted themselves with a reasonable amount of moderation, there 
seemed a good chance that some compromise agreement might 
be adopted. But, after the window smashing in Oxford Street 
last winter and the constant nagging of the members of the cabi- 
net, culminating in the hatchet throwing and the attempt to 
bum a crowded theater in Dublin last summer, it seems unlikely 
now that the movement for some time to come will regain the 
ground it has lost in consequence of this lawlessness. 

Another aspect of the suffrage question which is beginning to 
excite considerable discussion, especially in view of the recent 
three cornered by-elections which have resulted in the return of 
members who obviously represent the sentiments of a minority 
of the voters, is the necessity for devising some workable scheme 
of proportional representation. This movement, however, has 
scarcely yet gone far enough to deserve further space in this sum- 
mary. 

One of the three government measures of prime importance now 
pending in parliament is the proposition to disestablish the An- 
glican church in Wales and to turn a portion of its endowment 
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into a public fund for educational and charitable purposes. The 
Welsh have long stnYcn for this measure, which they regard as 
one of manifest justice. An overwhelming proportion of the 
Welsh people are members of the Protestant dissenting commun- 
ions, and, therefore, see no reason why they should be called up- 
on to support an organization in which they desire no part and 
with which they are out of sympathy. Furthermore, they con- 
tend that funds taken originally from Welsh sources for use among 
the Welsh people ought to be disposed of in a manner that i^nll 
bring benefit to these people. It is proposed, however, to leave 
to the Anglican church £87,100 of its present annual income of 
£259,500 from endowments, and in the opinion of the Welsh dis- 
senters this sum together with nearly £300,000 which the church 
has from other sources wiU leave far from poverty stricken an 
organization which it is estimated represents only one-fifth of the 
Welsh population. Naturally, this bill has aroused antagonism 
among the members of the Anglican clergy throughout the king- 
dom. Disestablishment has already come in Ireland. Should it 
come in Wales also, they argue, not unnaturally, that the position 
of the national church in England itself is that much less secure. 
And even though the justice of Welsh disestablishment be admitted, 
its opponents argue that to couple it with disendowment is an 
example of meanness unworthy of even the present government. 
The Welsh, themselves, on the other hand, deny the justice of per- 
mitting the disestablished church to continue to hold funds which 
were originally held as a national trust. There does not seem to 
be any middle ground for the compromise of this fundamental 
difference of opinion. But it would be a mistake to assume that 
the conservative instincts which cause the average £ng:lishm an to 
hesitate before lending his support to a departure of this kind fol- 
low any present party lines. Many Liberals look askance at 
Welsh disestablishment and only accept it as an inevitable accom- 
paniment of other measures which they favor. On the other hand 
signs are not wanting that some of the more rabid young Union- 
ists now taking the lead in the party councils are tiring some- 
what of the close relationship which has hitherto existed between 
their party and the established church. It was openly suggested 
in some quarters, after the Bishops voted with the government in 
favor of the Parliament Bill in 1911, that a good excuse was 
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thereby furnished for the Unionist party to firee itself from an 
alliance which it had carried as more or less of a burden for so long. 
To sum up, then, the present gOTcmment is committed in fayor 
of the disestabUshment, and in part the disendowment, of the 
Anglican church in Wales. As to whether this policy is an asset 
or a liability in computing the standing of the administration in 
popular favor, no man can say with certainty. 

Another question concerning which it is almost as difficult to 
collect the popular voice is the provision of means for the settle- 
ment of labor disputes. In England, as in almost every other in- 
dustrial country, the cost of living has increased much more rapid- 
ly in the last few years than the wages of laborers. The natural 
result has been a series of strikes, some of them stupendous in ex- 
tent. The coal miners' strike of last winter and the shipping and 
railway strikes of the summer of 1911 are conspicuous exieimples. 
While these strikes were widespread, and while there has been 
much loose talk of syndicalism, the true genius of the situation 
seems to have been the inability of the laborers to maintain their 
standards of living on the wages which they were receiving and 
under the conditions to which they were being subjected. A 
strike of the London dock laborers, which lasted through a large 
part of the past summer, served to keep the question before the 
public mind and led the ministers to announce that in their opin- 
ion steps will have to be taken in the near future to provide some 
means or machinery for the peaceable settlement of labor dis- 
putes. The present system imposes hardships not only on the 
strikers and their employers but on the general public as well. 
Moreover, both parties in recent disputes have developed the habit 
of calling in the government to act as mediator. The ministers 
have endeavored to play the part impartially with the result that 
they have succeeded in pleasing neither party. One of the factors 
in losing to the Liberals several recent by-elections was the dis- 
satisfaction of the labor vote with the policy of the administra- 
tion toward the strikers in labor disputes. The majority of peo- 
ple in all parties agree that something ought to be done; perhaps 
nobody is certain in his own mind exactly what. Opinions vary 
from those who hold the extreme laissez faire view to those who 
would have parliament specify minimum wages for every trade and 
occupation. Little has transpired as yet to indicate the character 
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of the promised proposal of the government. It is tolerably 
certain, however, that whatever this proposal may be, it will meet 
with many serious objections from both sides of the house. 

Mr. Lloyd George has recently advertised that he will bring 
forward in the near future another measure which is likely to pro- 
voke as much heated discussion as any of those he has sponsored 
in the past. Since the passage of the budget of 1909 the process 
of determining the site value of the land in England has been 
steadily going on and is now nearing completion. The new pro- 
position of the chancellor of the exchequer will probably involve 
an attempt to compel by taxation the landlords to let their im- 
used lands for agricultural purposes. Schemes for improving rural 
housing and rural conditions generally are also in the air. Here, 
again, both parties recognize the existence of a grievance. Indeed 
the continual migration of the English agricultural tenants to the 
colonies compels attention to the subject. Therefore, when Mr. 
Lloyd George last summer, with the consent of his colleagues in 
the cabinet, appointed an informal commission to investigate con- 
ditions and secure information on which to base remedial measures, 
Lord Lansdowne, acting on the advise of Mr. Garvin, retorted 
shortly afterward with a proposition that the government en- 
courage agricultural tenants by assisting them to purchase their 
holdings. This suggestion, however, will probably form no part 
of the Liberal policy. The supporters of the government argue 
that tenants care little about small holdings in their own right 
but are immensely interested in securing more favorable condi- 
tions of tenancy and better provisions for their comfort. As 
regards this question, again, as far as the discussion has proceed- 
ed, the differences of opinion seem to bear little relation to present 
party lines. 

Finally, the stupendous task of keeping safely ahead of Ger- 
many in naval construction is productive of many differences of 
opinion, particularly within the Liberal party. There is an ele- 
ment of considerable strength in that party which joins the La- 
borites in contending that the necessity for this continually in- 
creasing expenditure on the navy grows out of the foreign policy 
of the government. They argue that instead of putting so much 
stress on the triple entente Great Britain ought rather to culti- 
vate by every means possible the friendship of Germany. The 
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xnajoritj of Unionists, however, unite with the more imperialistic 
Lfiberals in support of the foreign administration of Mr. Asquith 
and Sir Edward Grey. 

The strong coalition of parties at present in control of the 
British gOTemment would probably be able to reach some sort 
of agreement on any one of these questions taken singly. But 
the task of dealing with all of them, besides the other incidental 
troubles of administration, in the space of three or four years, 
might very probably dissipate a much larger majority and over- 
throw a government much more strongly intrenched in popular 
favor than the existing one. So far, however, it cannot be denied 
that Mr. Asquith and his colleagues, considered as Liberals, have 
dealt with these questions as they arose in a singularly conser- 
vative and statesmanlike spirit. Not even Gladstone's first ad- 
ministration succeeded in carrying out a larger proportion of its 
program before its fall. But that very administration of Glad- 
stone's illustrates the chief danger that Mr. Asquith faces at pres- 
ent. Bach far-reaching measure the administration has carried 
has naturally alienated some of its support. It is doubtful 
whether the party has made any corresponding gains in popular 
favor. Were Mr. Asquith's administration opposed by a strong 
party with sane and conservative leaders, there would be, per- 
haps, little doubt as to the outcome. The chief strength of the 
administration from this point on lies in the weakness of its op- 
ponents. Coupled with their ill-advised advocacy of protection, 
the present leaders of the Unionist party seem to have embarked 
upon a career of loose speech and violent appeals to lawless pas- 
sion hitherto unexampled in the history of English poUtical 
parties. However, there exists a rift between the Liberals and 
their Labor allies. The possibilities that may result if this di- 
vision is not healed are seen in several recent by-elections. These 
resulted in sending Unionist members to the House of Commons 
by a plurality vote who might have been defeated had the Lib- 
erals and Laborites united in support of the same candidate, as 
they have been doing in the past two or three general elections. 
This condition, if continued, coupled with the natural loss of 
support on account of the far reaching measures now pending, 
may result disastrously to the administration even before the 
present parliament has lasted its allotted time. Otherwise there 
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sceems to be no good reason why the Home Rale» the Wdsh dis- 
establishmenty and the franchise bills may not become laws is 
spite of any action of the House of Lords. But, eren thou^ this 
program should be carried forward successfully, enough has been 
said to show that Great Britain is today passing through a per- 
iod of unusual social ferment and that it would not be a surpris- 
ing thing should a new party adjustment begin to take place in a 
not yery distant future. 
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Poems of Occasions by Plato Tracy Durham 

Albbrt M. Wbbb 
Professor of Romance I«sngua8es in Trinity College 

In recent years there have appeared from the pen of a talented 
North Carolinian, Plato Tracy Durham, several poems that have 
expressed with noteworthy form and sincere emotion sentiments 
inspired by occasions of particular significance. Though many 
readers are famiUar with the poems that have appeared at inter- 
vals in local publications, it seems worthwhile to give to a wider 
public an opportunity to appreciate the quality of Mr. Durham's 
work. It would be out of place to go into any critical appraisal 
of the merits or defects of a number of poems so limited that they 
constitute but the beginning of a promising output. But a word 
of introduction may not be amiss. 

The son of Mr. Plato Durham, a North CaroUnian prominent 
in the history of Reconstruction days, Plato T. Durham was bom 
in Shelby, N. C, September 10, 1873. He prepared for college at 
the Homer School and entered Trinity College, Durham, N. C, 
where he graduated in 1895. He studied at the Yale Divinity 
School during the year 1896-1897 and at Union Theological Semi- 
nary the two years following. In 1899 he was elected Professor 
of Biblical Literature and Church History at Trinity College, 
Durham. Mr. Durham occupied this chair until 1905 with 
the exception of a year abroad at Oxford University. In his 
teaching he was at his best in guiding ministerial students to a 
personal individual solution of the problems of religious thought 
raised for men of a conservative environment by the contact with 
college work. He brought to this task a broad education, genu- 
ine sympathy for young men passing through this crucial period 
of development, and skilful tact in interpreting to them the 
thought of master minds. In the summer of 1905 Mr. Durham 
went to Charlotte as pastor of the Tryon Street Church and 
later of Trinity Church in that city. He became an occasional 
contributor to the Charlotte Observer. On the death of Mr. 
John Charles McNeil of that paper Mr. Durham was asked to 
write an appreciation of the young poet. This attracted much 
attention, and, soon after, Mr. Durham was led to accept a 
place on the Observer's staff. But in 1907 he was sent as pastor 
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to Concord where be remained until 1911. He was then made 
presiding elder of the Winston District of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South. It was after his connection with news- 
paper work that Mr. Durham began to publish occasional verse. 
Writing for the Observer before him, Mr. Avery had known how 
to pick out of the life about him phases of human interest and 
treat of them in articles of genuine sentiment. Mr. McNeil had 
followed with his poems. Mr. Durham has carried on in his verse 
this tradition inherited from these two friends whose work he 
had sympathetically followed. 

"The Bells of Trinity" is the first poem chosen for quotation. 
The sunset bell at Trinity has long been one of the associations 
marking the life of the place. Passing his alma mater one evening 
the poet recalls his college years and gives expression to those 
notes of warning, encouragement, and consolation that are the 
deeper lessons of college life. Lines from this poem were engraved 
on the new college bell hung in place of the old one destroyed 
by fire. And, when, on July 22, 1911, this bell was dedicated and 
christened "Marse Jack'* in honor of Bishop John C. Kilgo, former 
president of Trinity, Mr. Durham was asked to read this poem at 
the dedication : 

When weary on the storm-swept hills 
I hush the climber's challenge song. 
And love the dreamy light that fills. 
The lotus-blooming vales of Wrong, 
A warning song rings oat to me — 
The deep, stern bells of Trinity. 

When bleeding on the battlefield 
Where Right's uplifting banners go, 
My coward soul would cry, "I yield," 
And bend before the ancient foe, 
A bugle song enheartens me — 
The clear, brave bells of Trinity. 

When standing where the bravest die 

And scorning Falsehood's hissing whips, 

I dare to own my soul and cry 

The Truth, e'en though with bleeding lips, 

A song of triumph rings to me— 

The proud, free bells of Trinity. 

When kneeling desolate and lone 
Within the ancient garden dim, 
I pay the price to them unknown 
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Who have not dared to watch with Him, 
A benediction breathes to me— 
The sweet, grave bells of Trinity. 

When far my pathway lies along 
The moorland of the after years, 
When life sings low her evening song 
And all the west a glory wears, 
Then ring your vesper song to me, 
O sunset bells of Trinity. 

Since the Spanish-American war the South has come to feel that 
it has become in fact and in sentiment a part of the nation. It 
would honor its heroes along with those who fought on the 
other side. The debate in the senate over the statue to be erect- 
ed to Lee in Washington came as a shock to many, marked, as it 
was, by bitter opposition from certain senators. The "Dream of 
Lee and Lincoln" was published in reply to this opposition. It 
appeared in the Outlook and elsewhere as the expression of the 
true feeling of the South. 

The years have wrought their miracle: America is one ; 

The dream of Lee and Lincoln, out of light and shadow spun. 

Has come to long fulfillment and their shining task is done. 

Our dead are not forgotten; we keep vigil o'er their dust, 

We sing their deeds in deathless song and hold their fame a trust 

Till Time, the final judge, shall write a judgment that Is just. 

But America, our mother of the sorrow-chastened soul. 
Has called and we are coming from the years of bitter dole, 
"Forgiving and forgiven" writ across the darkened scroll. 

And to her field of battle where the light and night oppose, 
Where wrong and right are marshaling their lines of ancient foes, 
We follow where America's out-streaming banner goes. 

And marching to the star-sown flag this song of war we sing: 

'*The sword of Lee to battle for America we bring. 

And Jackson's rankers answer where her far-blown bugles ring. 

And when upon that battlefield the victory is thine. 

When high above the death of Wrong thy blazoned stars shall shine, 

Look thou for us, America, along the foremost line." 

A few days after the death of Charles Brantley Aycock, North 
Carolina's "educational governor", was published the poem dedi- 
cated to him. Governor Aycock had made his chief political issue 
the rousing of the state to the improvement of its educational 
system. He earned the lasting gratitude of his fellow citizens by 
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this educational campaign that has been followed by such notable 
progress. Mr. Durham has well rendered this sentiment of last- 
ing gratitude in his "North Carolina to Charles Brantley Ay- 
cock": 

Come rest within my mother-arms, my son ; 
The night hat come ; the day's long work is done : 
So nobly done that I shall stand to keep 
An endless vigil o'er thy mortal sleep. 

For thou didst know my need, my bitter dole ; 
Didst catch the vision of my greater soul. 
And all the love of thy brave spirit give 
To make that shining prophet- vision live. 

For me thy soul was as a banner flung ; 
A morning bugle was thy golden tongue. 
Whose ringing challenge to the reign of Night 
Led on my Dawn's embattled hosts of light. 

So long as my own sovereign name is known. 
As shines my star upon the flag star-sown. 
Thy name shall live a deathless memory. 
An heir to thine own immortality. 

When marble monument and brasen bust 
Shall crumble back again to formless dust 
Thy name, deep-graved in love's unfjailing art, 
Shall still be written on my children's heart. 

In "Three Workers", now for the first time published, we have 
a reflection of the poet's years of teaching at Trinity. The poem 
is an outgrowth of the experience of those years and an expres- 
sion of their ideal. Closely connected in the source of its inspira- 
tion with "The Bells of Trinity", it goes beyond the bounds of 
occasional verse, and in it the writer treats in poetical form a 
philosophical theme of wide appeal : 

Three ministers, so deeply one in heart, 
Though far in creed as star from star apart. 
Sat talking of their work, its joy and tears, 
The sower, seed, and golden harvest years. 
In some dim way the old debate began, 
As old as are the aching tears of man. 
One's face was peaceful as those waters are 
That lie defended by the haven's bar, 
For so his heart was sheltered by a creed 
From which the broken waves of doubt recede. 
He spoke as one in whom no questions cry. 
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Nc storm disturbs the soul's serenity. 
"Beware ; for falsehood's erfl roots around 
The frail and tender stem of tmth are wound, 
To plnck the one would be the other's doom 
And man mast live by its unfading bloom ; 
Toil thon within the garden of the Lord 
And lOYe with tears the roses of His word ; 
For slowly will the weed of falsehood sear 
And rose of tmth a deeper beauty wear. 
Wait thou on God ; with Him the wisdom lies 
To guard the roses of His paradise." 

One's eyes were stormfol as those waters are 
That battle with the wind beyond the bar. 
" 'Twere sin in me to heed thy noble fear ; 
When will the e^il weed of falsehood sear 
If onr own bleeding fingers do not tear 
The noisome roots away and cleanse the air 
Of all its feculent and loathed breath 
And gnard His roses from its kiss of death ? 
I cannot hush this sovereign Toice in me 
The voice that cries forever: 'Dare be free; 
For I, thy sonl, alone am sovereign here, 
My deep displeasure only shalt thou fear. 
His shining thread of truth, in sorrow spun, 
Through which His stains of blood's deep crimson rtm. 
They shall not weave again in error's vdl 
Through which the lights of nobler vision fail.' 
Forever rings in me this sovereign cry: 
'Where He has died for truth go thou and die.' 
And I shall go. Look through the window there; 
Hast ever seen God's quiet world more fair ? 
How sweet the coolness of the tender grass 
O'er which the wings of vagrant shadows pass; 
See where the petals of the roses fall 
From vines that sleep upon the cloister wall; 
How sweet and holy all the lights that fill 
This quiet place, how beautiful and stilL 
Twere sweet to live and die foigotten here 
To speak God's peace above His children's fear; 
'Tis hard to leave for aye this holy peace 
This cloistral haven where life's strivings cease. 
'Tis not for me: for me the hills of pain 
Whose paths of night the tears of ages stain; 
Oh hills of storm and fearful majesty, 
I am thy child ; I come at last to thee." 
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The third had eyes that eyer seemed to see 
Through earth's deep haze some far eternity; 
AboTe the night the morning's prophet gray; 
The fat finale of life's passion-play. 
He spoke in tears of strange sweet tenderness 
That fell like balm upon their deep distress: 
"To one God whispers: 'Stay and gnard the light 
Your fathers followed through the starless night.' 
To one: *Go forth where never man has trod 
And find new oil to feed the lamp of God.' 
Will understand? Three workers God doth need 
To build as ages pass the final creed: 
One bends in adoration at the shrine 
O'er which the lights of ancient faith outshine; 
One wanders homeless restless pioneer 
Par out along the storm-scarred hills of fear, 
And kneels at last o'ermarked with many scars 
At Bethel's stone beneath bdoYcd stars. 
The third upbuilds above the lonely stone 
Where knelt the bleeding wanderer alone 
A temple new wherein a whiter flame 
Is burning ever to the Ancient Name. 
At last as God's far centuries onroll 
Above the temple door is cut this scroll: 
'Three saints of God are named and honored here, 
Saint Bverfaithful and Saint Pioneer 
And he who built this temple, stone on stone, 
In whose great heart the other two were one. 
Who healed their vision of its passion-blur 
And made them brothers, Saint Interpreter.' " 

A silence fell. Did one hear the sound of wings 
Or was it but the bell that slowly swings 
At sunset? Clear the message of the bell: 
"God watches o'er His workers: all is well." 
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Thb Lipb and Spbbchbs op Charlbs Brantlbt Atcock. Bj R. D. 
W. Connor and Clarence Poc (Garden City) New York. Donbledaj 
Page and Company, 1912,— xvi, 369 pp. 

Before every biographer lie two tasks; one is to describe in de- 
tail the subject as influencing, and, as influenced by, the events 
and movements of his generation; the other is to leave in the 
reader's mind a well-rounded conception of a living personality. 
As would naturally be expected of a work written within a few 
months after the death of Governor Aycock this study is stronger 
in the latter than in the former of these qualities. However, it is 
well that this is so; for the personality of a great man is far more 
easily lost to posterity that his ideas or his influence. Of many 
North Carolinians we have abundant evidence relating to their 
political fortunes and their effectiveness in shaping the life of their 
day and time; of few do we have a definite impression of those 
qualities of mind and soul that gave life to the written or printed 
word. This emphasis on personality will be especially valuable 
in estimating the place of Governor Aycock in the history of 
North Carolina; for it was his great heart, full of love and gener- 
osity for all men and all good causes, that gave him power among 
his people. Indeed the personal affection and confidence he in- 
spired are matched in the history of the state only by Vance;; and 
Ay cock's popularity was doubtless more widespread, though not 
so deep rooted, as that of Vance. 

In such a delicate interpretation the authors have been exceed- 
ingly fortunate. Eulogy has been avoided by a strict reliance on 
the actual,— events and experiences in the life of Governor Aycock 
being given as large a place as the testimonials of friends. Thus 
by a process of visualization the reader forms a definite impres- 
sion of Aycock the man; and no one can lay aside the book with- 
out feeling that here was one of those rare souls who are domi- 
nated throughout life by a spirit of helpfulness, a deep sense of 
moral obligation in all public affairs, and an instinctive valuation 
of the manhood in man above all other human relationships. 
Running through the book also is an inference that these high 
qualities in Governor Aycock were the personification of certain 
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underlying fiactors in the social structure of North Carolina; in- 
dustry, thrift, simplicity, courage, neighborliness, respect for the 
law, religion^these characteristics of the community in which he 
was raised suggest many phases of his character; and that com- 
munity multiplied a sufficient number of times becomes North 
Carolina. Thus the biography, written without any conscious 
display of state pride, presents an example of the kind of charac- 
ter that has grown and will continue to dcTclop on North Caro- 
lina soil. 

The political career of GoYemor Aycock was no less notable 
than his character. It was he more than anyone that gave a 
sense of moral obligation to the campaign for the suffrage amend- 
ment of 1900, an obligation to give all the people a chance to be 
educated, and after the victory it was also he who kept the Demo- 
cratic party from becoming conquered by its victory, and identi- 
fied it with the progressive movement of the last decade, viz an 
increasing of the facilities for public instruction. This phase of 
his work is well brought out in the "Life and Speeches"; but there 
are a number of questions, some of them suggested, that the 
authors do not touch. Among these are the attitude of Aycock 
toward the cleavage that came in his party with the rise of the 
Populist movement; certainly he remained within the party lines, 
but where were his sympathies during the economic movement 
and changes of the early nineties of the last century? What was 
his feeling toward the proposed fusion of the Democratic and Pop- 
ulist forces in 1896? Again, reference is made to the revolution 
in local government under the fusionist administration, but the 
reader of the rising generation who was too young to have been 
active in the politics of those years must turn elsewhere for an ex- 
planation of the local government issue. Also during his term as 
governor there were one or two problems that are hardly elabor- 
ated sufficiently. It would have been well to have traced the agi- 
tation for prohibition of the liquor traffic before discussing the 
Watts law. Then, too, the process by which reform was made in 
the penal system might have been dwelt on, as well as the means 
by which corporations were made to contribute more largely to 
the revenues of the state. In fact the reader must feel that while 
the educational and the railroad problems are well presented, cer- 
tain other issues are somewhat neglected. These criticisms how- 
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ever do not detract from the real merits of the book; the omis- 
sions were for the most part natural, for time has not jet round- 
ed out a fall perspective of Governor Aycock's career and influ- 
ence; many of the eyents and moYcments in which he participated 
are too recent to be understood completely. The style of the 
book is good; considering it as the work of two authors, it pos- 
sesses a unity and continuity that are remarkable. 

W. K. Boyd 



The Origin op the Engush Constitution. By George Burton Adams. 
New HaYcn: Yale UniYersity Press, 1912,— ziii, 378 pp. 

In this book, a large part of which has been previously published 
in the form of articles in the American Historical Review 
and the English Historical Review^ the author tells us that he 
has undertaken to "point out the feudal origin of the English 
Constitution in its most distinctive features, and especially of the 
limited monarchy, and to show that thefanction which the Great 
Charter actually performed in the formation of the Constitution 
was to effect the transmission of the fandamental principle of feu- 
dalism into the fandamental principle of the modem Constitu- 
tion." But Professor Adams has given a very narrow signifi- 
cance to the term "English Constiturion". He uses the expression 
to signify merely "those devices by which an absolutism, once ex- 
isting in fact, can be retained in form and theory while the real 
government of the state is transformed into a democratic repub- 
lic." In other words. Professor Adams is seeking the origin of the 
conception of a limited monarchy that has been realized in the 
English constitution. He finds none of the elements of that idea 
in existence in the period previous to the Norman Conquest. In- 
deed, Professor Adams seems inclined to lay greater stress on the 
Conquest as a factor in English constitutional development than 
do most recent historians. 

The thesis of the book, stated in the language of the author, is 
that the English constitution, conceived in the narrow fashion 
indicated above, "rests wholly upon foundations that were laid in 
the feudal age; that the distinctive features which made the Eng- 
lish a constitution of a new type in the political history of the 
world came in the germ from feudal arrangements and were de- 
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yeloped under the influence of the principles derived from feudal 
law." The author believes that it would have been impossiblefor 
the notion, whose beginnings he is seeking to determine, to origi- 
nate in the non-feudal state of Saxon times. He contends that this 
notion had its origin in the feudal conception of laws to which 
even the king had to submit though he might in a sense be said 
at the same time to be above the law. This principle, Professor 
Adams believes, was falling rapidly into disfavor in England as 
elsewhere when the Great Charter gave it a new lease of life. 
Moreover, he makes much of the sixty-first chapter of the Charter, 
which he regards as "the first step ever taken in history towards 
what we know as a limited monarchy." The argument is that 
this "clumsy arrangement" was the beginning of the evolution of 
political institutions which has ultimately resulted in making the 
king merely the mouthpiece for expressing the will of parliament, 
the lineal successor of the old great council. 

Although one is inclined to disagree with some of his conclu- 
sions, Professor Adams's book, nevertheless, makes interesting 
reading and is an admirable exposition of the peculiar genius of 
the English constitution. It is questionable, however, whether it 
was wise to leave entirely out of account certain features of the 
medieval local government. And some of the author's distinc- 
tions as to "political" and "economic" feudalism probably had no 
such clear existence in the social Hfe of medieval England as he 
would have us infer from his theories. Indeed, one feels on read- 
ing the book that its chief faults result from the inclination of its 
author to regard feudalism and the English constitution itself as 
theoretical principles rather than as facts actually existing in the 
past and present social life of England. 

Wn^LiAM Thomas Laprade 



Hbueditt in Relation to Bdgbnics. By Charles Benedict Davenport. 
176 illustrations and diagrams. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1911,— xi, 298 pp. $2.00 net. 

This book is an authoritative statement of the scope and pur- 
pose of the young science of eugenics, as well as a complete and 
well systematized compilation of the facts upon which this science 
is based. It is not easy reading, for technical terms still aboimd, 
and, although based upon rather well known biological law, 
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much of this law is unfamiliar to many otherwise well-informed 
persons; also much of the data is presented in diagram which, 
though greatly shortening and clarifying exposition, still lessens 
the attraction of the book for the average reader. On the other 
hand there has been brought together here a vast amount of 
statistical matter such as could have been gathered only by such 
a well organized and supported agency as the Eugenics Record 
Office. Furthermore, this material has been digested, and, so far 
as possible at this time, laws have been formulated and the eu- 
genics teaching deduced by a master as well as pioneer in this line 
of investigation. 

It is a strange reOection on human intelligence that, whereas, for 
years the established practice among plant and animal breeders 
has been that only the best should reproduce, among men, the 
inefficient, the diseased, and the criminal have been permitted to 
pour without hindrance their poisoned protoplasm into the pre- 
cious stream of life. This the eugenist would avoid, and by proper 
matings purge the race of many defects and diseases, and, where 
this is impossible, prevent reproduction entirely. 

Without going too far into details, the potency of an evil strain 
is exemplified in thefamous Jukes family, whose record is a dreary 
catalogue of harlotry, vagrancy, pauperism and criminality of 
every kind without one single case of worthy manhood or 
womanhood to redeem it, costing the "state of New York over a 
million and a quarter of dollars in 75 years up to 1877, and their 
protoplasm has been multiplied and dispersed during the subse- 
quent 34 years and is still marching on.*' On the other hand 
there are the descendants of Jonathan Edwards of whom much 
has been written, but they are too numerous to mention here. 
Briefly: "These constitute a glorious galaxy of America's great 
educators, students, and moral leaders of the Republic.'* 

In this brief review it is impossible to go into the methods of 
inheritance, but type cases taken from the family records gathered 
by the Eugenics Office are presented for most of the diseases, 
defects, and otherwise peculiar traits of the human race, showing 
how they behave in heredity. Matings are suggested in many 
cases through which defects and diseases are wiped out, and in 
others desirable traits emphasized and transmitted. A new solu- 
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tion of the problem of emigration is presented which seems to be 
both wise and practical. 

In this day of conservation of natural resources, surely the pre- 
servation of the purity of the germ plasm of the race is of first 
importance. As a contribution to this end "Heredity in Relation 
to Eugenics" is one of the important books of the year. 

Jas. J. WOLFB 



Thb Nbw History; Essays Iixustrating thb Modbrn Histosicjx 
Outlook. By James Harvey Robinson. The Macmillan Company: 
New York, 1912,— vi, 266 pp. 

This collection of essays, the first of which lends title to the vol- 
ume, is by an author of distinctive literary tastes who has found 
his subject matter in history. Two themes dominate his worit. 
One is the correction of certain misconceptions that are frequent- 
ly found in our more conventional and popular histories. Such 
an aim runs through the discussion entitled the "Fall of Rome;" 
certain political conditions and events in the Roman Empire dur- 
ing the latter part of the fourth, and the early part of the fifth, 
century are outlined in the light of modem research and with a 
proper sense of perspective. Likewise, the essay on "The Princi- 
ples of 1789" advances a plausible explanation of the origin of 
the political ideas embodied in the French Declaration of the 
Rights of Man. Each may be read with benefit by the novice in 
historical investigation and by that class of people vaguely known 
as the "general reader". 

The second theme, running through the remaining essays, is an 
arraignment of the conventional historian and his work. To 
borrow the terminology of politics, Professor Robinson is an "in- 
surgent", an uncompromising "progressive" in the field of history. 
He feels that historians have neglected to give us a sufficient 
knowledge of both our immediate antecedents, and of that remote 
past when our ancestors had no clothes and used four feet to 
meet the very human problems of the present. The old line his- 
torians, according to the indictment, have also been singularly 
obtuse in failing to make use of the information and the methods 
discovered by other sciences which are devoted to the study of 
man. Moreover, the historian has too often been a conservative; 
a defender of, or an apologist for, the past. In contrast to the 
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limited outlook of the older historian stands the ''New History". 
Its aim must be to reveal the past so extensively, so correctly, 
and so concisely that present day problems, which of course arise 
out of past conditions, may be met with a degree of confidence as 
great as in making a safe financial investment. "The present has 
heretofore been the willing victim of the past; the time has now 
come when it should turn on the past and exploit it in the inter* 
est of advance." To obtain such golden results the New History 
will make use of the new sciences of anthropology, social psycho- 
logy, animal psychology, and comparative religion, to say noth- 
ing of a continued use of economics. The new biography of man- 
kind will be written by the progressive, the social reformer, who 
will secure from history a "Godlike appreciation of the world in 
which we live, and a Godlike insight into the evils which mankind 
now suffers, as well as the most promising methods for alleviat- 
ing them," . . . because those methods will be based upon a 
"perfect comprehension of existing conditions founded upon a per- 
fect knowledge of the past." 

Many of Professor Robinson's ideas are suggestive. Historians 
have in the past been rather slack in investigating the causes and 
events that contribute to the conditions of their own time. But 
there is much improvement in this respect, if the activities in the 
study of American history may be regarded as typical. More- 
over historians in the past have not been indifferent toward the 
methods and results of studies in other fields. True it is that 
Mommsen was not au caurant with the best thought on the 
origin of races; but think with what avidity the mediaeval histo- 
rian utilized the new theology of that time for historical purposes 
and how extensively economics and political science have influ- 
enced the historians in more recent times. Indeed, many feel that 
the historian has been too prone to go off afl:er strange gods. If 
there is anything in the new sciences that may help in the under- 
standing of the development of man's life in the ages of which 
written records exist, the historian will be sure to use it. In the 
meantime Professor Robinson would have done well to have 
given a few illustrations of how anthropology, social and animal 
psychology, paleontology, and comparative religion might aid in 
the writing of the story of the last decade of American history. 
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One definite aspect of the New History is ontUncd in tbe essay, 
"History for the Common Man". It will make the development 
of man's industrial life the central theme, with side chapters on 
what he has thought, and will leave out of acconnt wars, battles 
and useless incidents. Such a programme suggested for history 
in the industrial school is recommended not only for special needs, 
but for "breadth of view, moral and intellectual perspective, and 
enthusiasm for progress". Certainly we are reminded that a 
genius like Mceterlinck, if he could get his material from the 
sources untrammelled by the works of historians, would eliminate 
from the story of man ^gospotami, the siege of Numantia, the 
crimes of Nero, the wives of Henry VHI., the battles of the Thirty 
Years War, and give his entire attention to "what men knew of 
the world, or what they believed to be their duty, or what they 
made with their hands, or the nature of their buildings." Such 
an overemphasis on things abstract, and the evolution of a few 
lines of endeavor to the exclusion of striking events, would not 
only make the pages of history too heavy for youthful minds; it 
would rob history of those great objective events around which 
memory can group the formative influences and tendencies. It 
would also rob "progress" of much laboratory material that 
might be used in showing the evils of war, the need of eugenics 
and the reality of social psychology. 

On the whole, while the New History has many worthy aims, 
its danger lies in being too narrow; in valuing all historical infor- 
mation by its present uses. Similar pleas have been made and 
are being made concerning all knowledge by some educators, and 
the answers in either case are similar. But the New History, ac- 
cording to Professor Robinson, takes little account of institution- 
al development or of purely political history. Considering these 
facts, the New History, if it has really come into being, may be as 
narrow as the history it pretends to supplant. 

William K. Boyd 



Watbrwats Versus Railways. By Harold 6. Moulton. Boston and 
New York: Hooghton Mifflin Company, 1912,— xviii, 468 pp. 
92.00 net. 

A very timely book in the series of Hart, Schafiner, and Marx 
prize essays in economics is Harold G. Moulton's "Waterways 
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versus Railways." The Yolume, which is illustrated with many 
charts and maps, contains an extended and well written discus- 
sion of the comparative advantages of waterways and railways 
under modem transportation conditions. It covers the transpor- 
tation systems of the United States, Great Britain, Germany, 
France, Holland, and Belgium. There is a detailed investigation 
of the Erie Canal, the Ohio River, and the Lakes-to-Gulf water- 
way projects in this country. The last of the three receives espe- 
cially destructive criticism. While Mr. Moulton's study is neces- 
sarily statistical in many parts, it is not so technical as to inter- 
fere with profitable reading by the layman as well as by the 
trained economist. 

This valuable investigation must be reckoned with by the ad- 
vocates of large expenditures for internal waterways in the United 
States. Such advocates have frequently dwelt upon the success 
of European waterways, and have found in them an argument 
for larger American enterprises of this nature. However, Mr. 
Moulton maintains that European waterways have not been as 
successful as commonly believed in this country. He finds that 
there has been a tendency to a decline in the amount of traffic 
carried by water, and that the activity of the waterways has fre- 
quently been the result of arbitrary and marked discrimination 
by governments in rates on the waterways as compared with 
traffic by railroad. When everything is considered, Mr. Moul- 
ton thinks the railroads furnish a cheaper means of transporta- 
tion. His work is enlightening and convincing. W. H. G. 



Hbkalds opAmbrican Litbratukb. By Annie Russell Marble. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1907,-383 pp. 

In the "Heralds of American Literature" we have a contribu- 
tion of an unusual character to the vast amount of writings con- 
cerning our literature. The leading authors of the nation have 
received their due notice from our scholars. Very early writers 
such as John Smith have received more than their share. But, 
owing to the fact that literary men were eclipsed by men of action, 
the writers during the Revolution and the years closely following 
that struggle have been too slightly treated. Inspirers of 
others, prophets of a new day, forerunners of a great national 
literature, they have been tmduly neglected and forgotten. 
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Mrs. Marble's book is an attempt to place these neglected pio- 
neers of our literature in their proper light. She has done her 
work sttccessfiilly. The book is well-written^ clear, and attractive. 
She has studied painstakingly the records of those early days and 
has written a clear and readable account of the times and their 
chief men. Of especial interest is her discussion of John Trumbull 
and his political satires. The Hartford Wits and Freneau also 
receive their due share of attention. The general plan of the book 
is an account of the most important facts about these less noticed 
men, and a general resume of their works with citations enough 
to give some idea of their nature and contents. This is a valu- 
able volume in a field in which the late Moses Coit Tyler did 
pioneer work. H. E. Spbncb 



Lbb Thb American. By Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. Illustrated. Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1912,— xiii, 324 pp. 
$2.50 net. 

Gbnbral W. T. Shbrman as Collbgb PRBsmsNT. A collection of 
letters, docnments, and other material, chiefly from private sources, 
relating to the life and actiyities of General William Tecnmseh Sher- 
man, to the early years of Lonisiana State UniYersity, and to the 
stirring conditions existing in the South on the eve of the Ciyil War; 
1859-1861. Collected and edited hy Walter L. Fleming. Illustrated. 
Cleveland, Ohio: The Arthur H. Clark Company, 1912,-399 pp. 
$5.00 net. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Bradford and Professor Fleming, 
the South Atlantic Quarterly has been privileged to publish 
in advance portions of both of these important books. Of Mr. 
Bradford's book several chapters have appeared as articles in re- 
cent issues and have given our readers opportunity to appreciate 
the fine quality of his work. We do not know of any more read- 
able study of General Lee, nor of one more searching in methods 
and fair in temper. The publishers have given the volume the 
added merit of excellence in paper and printing. There are many 
appropriate illustrations. 

In connection with Mr. Bradford's description on page 168 of 
the scene of Lee's surrender of his army to Grant, it is interesting 
to read a corroborative personal account given by Grant in an 
interview related on page 61 of the recently published letters and 
diaries of Moses Coit Tyler (Doubleday, Page and Company). 
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President Grant, Vice-President Colfax, and Professor Tyler had 
the following conversation: 

V-P.: "Well, General, how did Lee behave? " 

Pres.: **He behaved well, but I felt very much embarrassed.'* 

M. C. T.: "Why, Mr. President, should you have felt embar- 
rassed? I can imagine you must have had great emotion, but I 
cannot see why you should have felt embarrassment." 

Pres.: "There wasn't any reason for it, but I did feel embar- 
rassed. Lee behaved very well. He was dignified, quiet, and 
gentlemanly. He seemed very much downcast. If he hadn't be- 
haved so well I should not have felt embarrassed. Now, when 
Pemberton surrendered to me at Yicksburg I didn't feel embar- 
rassed a bit." 

V-P.: "Why not. General?" 

Pres.: "Oh, he took on so. He acted as if I might have surren- 
dered to him." 

While it is widely known that General Lee served as a college 
president after the Civil War, fewer persons are aware that just 
before the outbreak of the War General Sherman of the Union 
army served as first superintendent of the Louisiana State Semi- 
nary (afterward called Louisiana State University). His posi- 
tion was a quasi-military one in the service of the state of Louis- 
iana, both as commandant of the state military college and 
superintendent of an arsenal established in connection with the 
institution. Professor Fleming has carried out an expressed in- 
tention of General Sherman by collecting the letters and papers of 
this period of his life. Sherman himself thought that these papers 
would "give a far better understanding of the private thoughts 
and feelings of the men who afterward bore conspicuous parts in 
the Civil War than any naked narrative." 

Those who have known Sherman only as the determined oppo- 
nent of the South, in command of a devastating army, will find 
in these papers much new light on his real feelings and convic- 
tions. In his opinions on slavery he was no extremist. While he 
regretted the evils due to slavery and wished the institution had 
never existed, he did not desire to abolish or modify it. In plan- 
ning to bring his family to Louisiana, he regarded as inevitable 
the buying of negroes as servants. Just after leaving Louisiana 
in 1861 he wrote: "In politics I do not think I change with coun- 
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try. On the negro question I am satisfied there is and was no 
cause for a severance of the old Union, but will go further and 
say that I believe the practice of slavery in the South is the mild- 
est and best regulated system of slavery in the world, now or 
heretofore. But as there is an incongruity in black and white 
labor, I do think in the new territories the Une of separation 
should be drawn before rather than after settlement." 

While Sherman's views on slavery were much more moderate 
than those of his family and friends in the North, he was at one 
with them in unwavering loyalty to the Union. In January, 
1861, he wrote to Governor Moore; "If Louisiana withdraw from 
the Federal Union, I prefer to maintain my allegiance to the con- 
stitution as long as a fragment of it survives and my longer stay 
here would be wrong in every sense of the word. ... I beg 
you to take immediate steps to relieve me as superintendent, the 
moment the state determines to secede, for on no earthly account 
will I do any act or think any thought hostile to or in defiance of 
the old government of the United States." Sherman left Louis- 
iana with the respect and good wishes of the faculty and govern- 
ing board of the State Seminary. He had filled his position with 
distinction and success, and under other circumstances might 
have brought his family to the state and settled there for his life 
work. 

Professor Fleming has ftimished these letters and papers with 
needed footnotes and explanatory matter. The publishers have 
issued the work in a limited edition printed in Caslon type on 
hand-made paper. It makes a handsome volume, and one whose 
pages are full of interest. W. H. G. 



The Man Pakthbst Down. A Record of Observation and Study in 
Europe. By Booker T. Washington. With the collaboration of 
Robert B. Park. New York: Doubleday, Page and Company, 
1912,— 390 pp. $1.50 net. 

An interesting volume is Booker T. Washington's last book 
"The Man Farthest Down". The author made a two months trip 
to Europe for the purpose of studying the conditions of the work- 
ing classes in the countries from which the majority of immigrants 
come to the United States. He desired to learn why it was that 
these European people were leaving the places of their birth, and 
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seeking their forttmes among strangers in a distant part of the 
world. In the course of his trip, the negro educator visited Eng- 
land, Scotland, Italy, Hungary, Poland, Denmark, and other 
parts of Europe. It was in the south-eastern part of Europe 
that he found humanity at its lowest ebb, but even there he con- 
tends that the hope of betterment is present. In Sicily he found 
problems similiar to those that the negroes have faced in the 
southern states. But the lot of the negro seems to him much 
better than that of the poor Sicilian farmer. As the result of his 
study of European conditions, he says: "Even if they had the 
choice, I do not believe, for instance, that the Southern people, 
black or white, would be willing to exchange their own troubles, 
such as they are, with those of any other nation or group of 
people in Europe or elsewhere." 



A History of thb PsBsmsNT's Cabinbt. (University of Michigan Hia- 
torical Studies) By Mary L. Hinsdale. Ann Arbor, Michigan: Geo. 
Wahr, 1911,— ix, 355 pp. 

In her study of the President's Cabinet, Dr. Mary L. Hinsdale 
has first devoted an introductory chapter to the origin of the 
Cabinet. She then takes up the study of the Cabinet under each 
presidential administration, including lists of the Cabinet officers 
under the various presidents with their terms of office. Follow- 
ing this study by administrations are chapters on "Principles of 
Cabinet Making", "The Cabinet and Congress", and "The 
Cabinet and the President". An extensive bibliography of works 
used in her investigation is appended. There is also a fall index. 

Miss Hinsdale concludes that there is a tendency in writers on 
political science to speak more disparagingly of the Cabinet's 
claims to be consulted in executive matters than actual practice 
justifies. "The President is not obliged to consult the Cabinet; 
but he is expected to consult it. Public opinion cannot compel 
him to do so on specific subjects, because it is not sufficiently well 
informed of current happenings." The Cabinet "is not a main- 
spring or a pivot; but it has shown itself to be an essential at- 
tachment. It is so adjusted that the American Executive is plural 
in deliberation, while it is single in responsibility." 

Miss Hinsdale's book will prove especially useful as a work of 
reference for students in American history and political science. 
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From it many desired points of information can be obtained more 
quickly than elsewhere. It is unfortunate, however, that the 
work is marred by occasional typographical errors. For instance, 
in President Taft's Cabinet Secretary MacVeagh has bis name 
spelled MacVeigh in the Cabinet list on page 277. In the same 
Cabinet list Secretary Nagel's name is spelled correctly, but in the 
text a few pages later his name is spelled Nagle. Such errors in 
the case of a recent Cabinet make one fearful that others might 
be found if the earlier Cabinet lists were subjected to careful veri- 
fication. 



Fifty Ybars of Prison Service. An Autobiography. By Zebnlon 
Reed Brockway. Illustrated. New York: Charities Publication 
Committee, 1912.— xiii, 437 pp. 

The Elmira Reformatory in New York State has been one of the 
leading penal institutions devoted to the reform of criminals and 
to their preparation to take definite and useful places in society 
at the expiration of their terms of imprisonment. The history of 
this institution is closely bound up with the life career of its first 
superintendent, Zebulon R. Brockway. This pioneer and veteran 
in reformatory work has now given to the public his autobiogra- 
phy under the title "Fifty Years of Prison Service". To all who 
are interested in the application of scientific methods to the treat- 
ment and reform of criminals, this work will be of the highest 
interest and importance. 

Those who are familiar vrith the attacks made on Mr. Brock- 
way's administration at Elmira will feel an especial pleasure in 
the fact that an ultimate vindication of his work was secured. 
Today the great importance of his services to the modem prison 
reformatory movement is generally recognized, and many of the 
methods inaugurated at Elmira have been adopted at other insti- 
tutions throughout the country. Mr. Brockway's volume is a 
valuable human document, and was well worth publication by 
the Russell Sage Foundation. 
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Notes and News 



In "The Hamlet Problem and Its Solution" by Mr. Emerson 
Yenable (Stewart, Kidd and Co., Cincinnati), another attempt 
has been made to pluck out the heart of Hamlet's mystery. Mr. 
Yenable selects five representative theories that have been pro- 
posed for resolving the central dramatic problem in Shakespeare's 
great tragedy of the soul. These he discusses and refutes; and 
then sets forth his own solution: That Hamlet's subjective con- 
flict represents the profoundest and subtlest of all struggles — the 
conflict forever waging in the human soul between the personal 
and the impersonal motives of life, a conflict not between clearly 
defined wrong and clearly defined right but rather between two 
rights, the one relative and the other absolute. The main body 
of the volume is taken up with expounding and illustrating this 
proposition. The book is well written and i« a suggestive essay 
in interpretative criticism. 



The nomination by the Republican party of Mr. Job E. Hedges 
for the governorship in New York will direct attention to his 
recently published volume entitled "Common Sense in Politics". 
This work was issued by Mofiat, Yard and Company of New York. 
The book is the resultof a long experience in practical politics, and 
Mr. Hedges has much to say that is valuable and illuminating on 
such subjects as the press, political corruption, reform and reform- 
ers, parties, bosses, and patronage. A reading of these chapters 
will give one an impression that Mr. Hedges is a man of intellect- 
ual power and outlook far above the level of the ordinary office- 
seeker. 



Mr. Edward Stan wood has just written "A History of the Pre- 
sidency from 1897 to 1909". This continuation of Mr. Stan- 
wood's well-known work covers the three presidential campaigns 
of 1900, 1904, and 1908. It includes a comprehensive notice of 
the important political events of the whole period, whether they 
did or did not have a perceptible influence upon the result of the 
general election. Attention is also given to the evolution of the 
powers of the presidential office. Mr. Stan wood has endeavored 
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throughout to avoid oflfensive partisanship in his expression of 
views. This supplementary work will at once take a place as an 
important contribution to the political history of recent times. 
It is published by the Houghton Mifflin Company at $1.75 net. 



Doubleday, Page, and Company have recently published Mary 
Austin's latest novel entitled "The Woman of Genius". This tells 
the life story of a woman who had it in her to be a great actress, 
and who was drawn irresistibly to her profession despite the 
havoc that was wrought in the ordinary relations of her life. The 
story exhibits striking contrasts of strength and weakness in hu- 
man character. The same publishers have also issued another 
novel, "Mrs. Ames", by E. F. Benson. This is a picture of mid- 
dle class EngHsh society. It is full of likable people to whose 
doings Mr. Benson gives a charming quality of naturalness. 



An interesting biographical work of the past year is Professor 
William E. Dodd's volume on "Statesmen of the Old South". The 
three statesmen whose life and public services he considers are 
Thomas Jeflferson, John C. Calhoun, and Jefferson Davis. Jeffer- 
son he portrays as the opponent of the "interests" and champion 
of the masses of the people; Calhoun is represented as forsaking 
the democratic ideals of Jefferson and becoming the champion of 
the money interests of the South; Jefferson Davis is portrayed as 
the defender of special privilege devoted entirely to the defense of 
property rights in slaves. Professor Dodd likes to compare the 
struggle against the "interests" in ante-bellum days with present- 
day warfare against monopoly and privilege. In Mr. Dodd's 
view Jefferson Davis was the Senator Aldrich or the Secretary 
Knox of his day. The volume is published by the Macmillan 
Company. 



Dr. James Finch Royster of the University of North Carolina 
has published as one of the Studies in Philology of that Univer- 
sity "A Middle English Treatise on the Ten Commandments". 
Dr. Royster has supplied an introduction and footnotes to this 
interesting work of the fifteenth century. 
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THIS REVIEW, established November 1892, tinder the 
auspices of the Faculty of the University of the South, 
is devoted to reviews of new and important books; to 
literary criticism; to papers on such topics of generial 
literature as require fuller treatment than they receive in 
popular magazines and less technical treatment than 
they receive in specialist publications; and to discussions 
of vital questions in education, politics, economics, his- 
tory, philosophy, art, science, and religion. In other 
words, Thb Revibw conforms more nearly to the type 
of the English Reviews than is usual with American peri- 
odicals. In policy it is not the organ either of an institu- 
tion or of a church. Without being sectional, it seeks to 
represent fairly the best spirit of the South in its views on 
national problems and in its aspirations towards higher 
ideals. 

Intending contributors and publishers desiring to have 
their important books reviewed will address as indicated 
below. Where the return of an article is desired, stamps 
should be enclosed. In all cases the fall name of the con- 
tributor must be given, though it need not be published. 
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''With the January number, just issued, the SOUTH ATLANTIC 
QUARTERLY celebrates its tenth anniversary. The journal was 
founded to furnish the young writers of the South a medium for 
the publication of their work/ and thus to forward 'the interests of 
Southern literature and scholarship.' But it has kept free from 
the narrower sectionalism, its columns being open to writers from 
all parts of the country, and it is to-day one of the few journals in 
which vital subjects can be treated seriously and without some 
yielding to the popular clamor and superficial interest." — Nation 
(New York), February 1, 1912. 

"The QUARTERLY has been liberal and liberalizing. Though 
distinctively a Southern publication, the SOUTH ATLANTIC has 
invited and obtained the co-operation of distinguished Northern 

writers in addition to its able Southern contributors 

The subjects treated in the SOUTH ATLANTIC have by the same 
token been not exclusively Southern but often national or cosmo- 
politan. The QUARTERLY is a representative Southern journal 
of opinion — ^not merely average, but representative of the best 
thought of educated Southern men. May the SOUTH ATLANTIC 
QUARTERLY have a long and increasingly useful career." — North 
Carolina Review (of the Releigh News and Observer). 

"There is a magazine published in Durham, N. C, through the 
initiation of an organization of young men of Trinity College of 
that place which should be in the hands of every Northern man 
who wishes anything like a clear and trustworthy impression of 
the movement of opinion among the educated class in the South. 

It is called THE SOUTH ATLANTIC QUARTERLY 

Its avowed object is 'to afford better opportunity in the South for 
the discussion of literary, historical, economic, and social questions.' 
The discussion to which so far it has invited its readers is of a 
very high order in point of candor, dignity, care as to facts, and 
intellectual independence. It is also, it may be remarked — ^though 
this was to be expected — of a literary excellence quite up to the 
level of like discussion either here or in England." — ^Editorial in 
New York Times. 
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